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Fe it is poſſible the mere Engliſh reader may have a 


different idea of romance from the author of theſe 
little volumes“; and may conſequently expecta kindofenter- 
tainment not to be found, nor which was even intended in 
the following pages; it may not be 1 improper to premiſe 
a few words concerning this kind of writing, which I 


do not remember to have ſeen hitherto attempted in our 


language: 


The Eric; as well as the DR Au4, is divided into Tragedy 


and Comedy. HouER, who was the father of this ſpe- 
cies of poetry, gave us a pattern of both theſe, though. 
that of the latter kind is entirely loſt z which Ariſtotle 
tells us bore the ſame relation ro Comedy which his I- 


| liad bears to Tragedy. And, perhaps, that we have no 


more inſtances of it among the writers of antiquity, is 
owing to the loſs of this great pattern, which, had it ſur- 
vived, would have found its imitators equally with the 
other poems of this great original; 


And farther, as this poetry may be Tragic or Comic, I 


will not ſcruple to fay it may be likewiſe either in verſe 


or proſe : for though it wants one particular, which the 


critic enumerates in the conſtituent parts of an epic poem, 
namely metre; yet, when any kind of writing contains 
all its other parts, ſuch as fable, action, characters, ſenti- 


ments, and diction, and is deficient in metre only; it 


ſeems, I think, reaſonable to refer it to the epic; ; at leaſt, 
as NO Critic hath thought 3 to range it under any 
other 


* Joſeph 1 was otiginalty. publiſhed in two volumes 12mo, 
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other head, or to aſſign it a particular name to it- 
ſelf. 


Thus the Telemachus of the Archbiſhop of Cambray ap- 


pears to me of the epic kind, as well as the Odyfley of 
Homer : indeed, it 1s much fairer and more reaſonable to 
give it a name common with that ſpecies from which it 
differs only in a ſingle inſtance, than to confound it with 
thoſe which it reſembles in no other. Such are thoſe volu- 
minous works, commonly called Romances, namely, Clelia, 
Cleopatra, Aſtræa, Caſſandra, the Grand Cyrus, and in- 
numerable others, which contain, as I apprehend, very 
little inſtruction or entertainment. | 


Now a comic romance is a comic epic-poem in proſe ; dif- 


fering from comedy, as the ſerious epic from tragedy ; 


its action being more extended and comprehenſive; con- 


taining a much larger circle of incidents, and introdu- 
cing a preater variety of characters. It differs from the 
ferious romance in its fable and action, in this; that as 
in the one, theſe are grave and ſolemn, ſo in the other 
they are light and ridiculous : it differs in its characters 


by introducing perſons of inferior rank, and conſequent- 


ly of inferior manners, whereas the grave romance ſets 
the higheſt before us; laſtly, in its ſentiments and dic- 


tion, by preſerving the ludicrous inſtead of the ſublime. 


In the dition, I think, burlefque itſelf may be ſometimes 
admitted; of which many inſtances will occur in this 


work, as in the deſcription of the battles, and ſome o- 
ther places, not neceſſary to be pointed out to the claſſi cal 
readers; for whoſe entertainment thoſe parodies or 


burleſque imitations are chiefly calculated. 


But, though we have fometimes admitted this in our 


diction, we have. carefully excluded it from our ſenti- 
ments and characters: for there it is never properly in- 
trodnced, unlefs in writings of the burlefque kind, 
which this is not intended to be. Indeed, no two ſpe- 


cies of writing can differ more widely than the comic. 
2nd * burieſque z for as the latter is ever the exhibi- 


tion of what is monſtrous and unnatural, and where 
| our 


\ 
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dur delight, if we examine it, ariſes from the ſurpriſing 
abſurdity, as in appropriating the manners of the 
higheſt to the loweſt, or e converſo ; ſo in the former 
we ſhould ever confine ourſelves ſtrictly to nature, from 
the juſt imitation of which will flow all the pleaſure we 
can this way convey to a ſenſible reader. And perhaps 
there is one reaſon why a comic writer ſhould of all 
others be the leaſt excuſed for deviating from nature, 
ſince it may not be always ſo eaſy for a ſerious poet 
to meet with the great and the admirable; but life 
every where furniſhes an accurate obſerver with the 
ridiculous, 


I have hinted this little concerning burleſque ; becauſe 1 


have often heard that name given to performances, 
which have been truly of the comic kind, from the au- 
thor's having ſometimes admitted it in his diction only; 
wdich, as it is the dreſs of poetry, doth, like the drefs 
of men, eſtablith characters, (the one of the whole poem, 
and the other of the whole man) in vulgar opinion, be- 
yond any of their greater excellencies : but ſurely, a cer- 
tain drollery in ſtile, where the characters and ſentiments 
are perfectly natural, no more conſtitutes the burleſque, 
than an empty pomp and dignity of words, where every 
thing elſe is mean and low, can entitle any performance 


to the appellation of the true ſublime. 


And I apprehend, my Lord Shafteſbury's epinion of 


mere burleſque agrees with mine, when he aſſerts, there 
is no ſuch thing to be found in the writings of the an- 
cients. But, perhaps, I have leſs abhorrence than he 


profeſſes for it: and that not becauſe I have had ſome 


little ſucceſs on the ſtage this way; but rather, as it con- 
tributes more to exquiſite mirth and laughter than any 
other; and theſe are probably more wholeſome phyſic 
for the mind, and conduce better to purge away ſpleen, 
melancholy, and ill affections, than is generally imagi- 
ned. Nay, I will appeal to common obſervation, whe- 
ther the ſame companies are not found more full of good 
humour and benevolence, after they have been ſweeten- 
ed for two or three hours with entertainments of this 

b 2 kind, 
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kind, than when ſoured by a tragedy or a grave lec- 
ture. 


But to illuſtrate all this by 8 ſcience, in which, per- 
haps, we ſhall ſee the diſtinction more clearly and plain- 
ly : let us examine the works of a common hiſtory- paint- 
er, with thoſe performances which the Italians call 
Caricatnra; where we ſhall find the true excellence of 
the former to conſiſt in the exacteſt copying of nature; 
inſomuch that a judicious eye inſtantly rejects any thing 
outre ; any liberty which the painter hath taken with the 
features of that alma mater. Whereas in the Carica- 
tura we allow all licence. Its aim is to exhibit monſters, 
not men; and all diſtortions and exaggerations whatever 

are within its proper province. 


Now what Caricatura is in painting, Burleſque 1s in writ- 
ing; and in the fame manner the comic writer and paint- 
er correlate to each other. And here I ſhall obſerve, 
that as in the former the painter ſeems to have the ad- 
vantage, fo it is in the latter infinitely on the fide of 
the writer: for the Monſtrous is much eaſier to paint 


than deſcribe, and the Ridiculous to deſcribe than 
paint. 


And, though perhaps this latter ſpecies doth not in ei- 
ther ſcience ſo ſtrongly affect and agitate the muſcles as 
the other: yet it will be owned, I believe, that a more 
rational and uſeful pleaſure 5 to us from it. He who 
ſhould call the ingenious Hogarth a burleſque painter, 
would, in my opinion „do him very little honour: for ſure 
it is much eaſter, much leſs the ſubject of admiration, to 
paint a man with a noſe, or any other feature of a prepoſ- 
terous ſize, or to expoſe him in ſome abſurd or mon- 
ſtrous attitude, than to expreſs the affections of men on 
canvas. It hath been thought a vaſt commendation of 
A painter, to {ay his figures ſeem to breathe ; but ſurel 


it is a much greater and nobler applauie, chat they ap- 
pear to think. 


But to return The Ridiculous only, as I have before 


ſaid, 
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faid, falls within my province in the preſent worl⸗. Nor 
will ſome explanation of this word be thought imperti- 
nent by the reader, if he conſiders how wonderfully it 
hath. been miſtaken, even by writers who have profeſſed 
it : for to what but ſuch a miſtake, can we attribute the 
many attempts to. ridicule the blackeſt villainies; and 
what is yet worſe, the moſt dreadful calamities ? What 
could exceed the abſurdity of an author, who fhould 
write the comedy of Nero, with the merry incident of 
ripping up his mother's belly? or what would give a great- 
er ſhock to humanity, than an attempt to expole the 
miſeries of poverty and diſtreſs to ridicule ? And yet 
the reader will not want much learning to ſuggeſt 
ſuch inſtances to himſelf, Z . | 


Beſides, it may ſeem remarkable, that Ariſtotle, who is 
ſo fond and free of definitions, hath not thought proper 
to define the Ridiculous. Indeed, where he tells it 1s 
proper to comedy, he hath remarked that villainy is not 
its object: but he hath not, as I remember, poſitively aſ- 
ſerted what is. Nor doth the Abbe Bellegrade, who has 
written a treatiſe on this ſubject, though he thews us ma- 
ny ſpecies of it, once trace it to its fountain. 


The only ſource of the true Ridiculous (as it appears to 
me) is affectation. But, though it ariſes from one {ſpring 
only; when we conſider the infinite ſtreams into Which 
this one branches, we ſhall preſently ceaſe to admire at 
the copious field it affords to an obſerver. Now affec- 
tation proceeds from one of theſe two cauſes; vanity or 
hypocriſy: for as vanity puts us on affecting falſe charac- 
ters, in order to purchaſe applauſe ; ſo hypocriſy ſets us 
on an endeavour to avoid cenſure, by concealing our 
vices under an apperrance of their oppoſite virtues. And 
though theſe two cauſes are often confounded, (for there 
is ſome difficulty in diſtinguiſhing them) yet, as they 
proceed from very different motives, ſo they are as clear- 
ly diſtinct in their operations: for indeed, the affecte- 
tion which ariſes from vanity is nearer to truth than the 
other; as it hath not that violent repugnancy of nature 
to ſtruggle with, which that of the hypocrite bath. It 
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may be likewiſe noted, that affectation doth not imply an 
abſolute negation of thoſe qualities which are affected: 
and therefore, though, when it proceeds from hypocriſy, 
it be nearly allied to deceit; yet when it comes 
from vanity only, it partakes of the nature of oftenta- 
tion. For inſtance, the affectation of liberality in a vain 
man, differs viſibly from the ſame affectation in the ava- 
ricious: for, though the vain man is not what he would 
appear, or hath not the virtue he affects, to the degree 
he would be thought to have it; yet it ſits leſs auk- 
wardly on him than n the avaricious man, who is the 
very reverſe of what he would ſeem to be. 


From the diſcovery of this affectation ariſes the Ridicu- 
lous—which always ſtrikes the reader with ſurpriſe and 
pleaſure; and that in a higher and ſtronger degree 
when the affectation ariſes from hypocriſy, than when 
from vanity : for, to diſcover any one to be the exact re- 
verſe of what he affects, is more ſurpriſing, and conſe- 
quently more ridiculous, than to find him a little defici- 
ent in the quality he deſires the reputation of. I might 
obſerve, that our Ben Johnſon, who of all men under- 
ſtood the Ridiculous the beſt, hath chiefly uſed the hy- 
pocritical affeCtation. 


Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and calami- 
ties of life, or the imperfections of nature, may become 
the objects of ridicule. Surely he hath a very ill-fra- 
med mind, who can look on uglineſs, infirmity, or po- 
verty, as ridiculous in themſelves : nor do I believe any 
man living, who meets a dirty fellow riding through the 
ſtreets in a cart, is ſtruck with an idea of the Ridiculous 
from it; but if he ſhould ſee the ſame figure deſcend from 
his coach and fix, or bolt from his chair with his hat 
under his arm, he would. then begin to laugh, and with 
juſtice. In the fame manner, were we to enter a poor 
| houſe, and behold a wretched family ſhivering with 
cold, and languiſhing with hunger, it would not incline 
us to laughter (at leaſt we muſt have very diabolical na- 
tures, if it would :) but ſhould we diſcover there a grate, 
inſtead of coals, adorned with flowers, empty plate or 
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china diſhes on the ſideboard, or any other affectation 
of riches and finery either on their perſons or in their 


furniture; we might then indeed be excuſed for ridicu- 
ling ſo fantaſtical an appearance. Much leſs are natu- 
ral imperfections the objects of deriſion: but when ugli- 
nels aims at the applauſe of beauty, or lameneſs endea- 
vours to diſplay agility ; it is then that theſe unfortu- 


nate circumſtances, which at firſt moved our compaſſion, 


tend only to raiſe our mirth. | | 
The poet carries this very far 


None are for being what they are in fault, 
But for not being what they would be thought 


Where, if the metre would ſuffer the word Ridiculous 


to cloſe the firſt line, the thought would be rather more 
proper. Great vices are the proper objects of our deteſt- 
ation, ſmaller faults of our pity: but affectation appears 
to me the only true ſource of the Ridiculous. 


But perhaps it may be objected to me, that I have againſt 


my own rules introduced vices, and of a very black kind, 
in this work. To which I ſhall anſwer : firſt, that it 
is very difficult to purſue a ſeries of human actions, and 
keep clear from them. Secondly, that the vices to be 
found here, are rather the accidental confequences of 
ſome human frailty or foible, than cauſes habitually ex- 
iſting in the mind. Thirdly, that they are never ſet 
forth as the objects of ridicule, but deteſtation. Fourth- 
ly, that they are never the principal figure at that time 
on the ſcene; and laſtly, they never produce the in- 
tended evil. | 


Having thus diſtinguiſhed Joſeph Andrews from the pro- 


ductions of romance-writers on the one hand, and bur- 
leſque-writers on the other, and given ſome few very 
ſhort hints (for T intended no more) of this ſpecies 
of writing, which I have affirmed to be hitherto unat- 
tempted in our language; I ſhall leave to my good-na- 
tured reader to apply my piece to my obſervations, and 

| . will 


Xii - PREFACE. 


will detain him no longer than with a word concerning | 


the characters in this work. 


And here I ſolemnly beodeſt, I have no intention to vili- 
ſy or aſperſe any one; for though every thing is copied 
from the book of nature, and ſcarce a character or 
action produced which I have not taken from my 
own obſervations and experience; yet I have uſed the 


utmoſt care to obſcure the perſons by fuch different 


circumſtances, degrees, and colours, that it will be im- 


poflible to gueſs at them with any degree of certainty ; 


and if it ever happens otherwiſe, it is only where the 


failure characterized is ſo minute, that it is a foible only, 


which the party himſelf may laugh at as FO as any 


other. 


As to the ies of Ack as it is the moſt glaring in 
the whole, ſo I conceive it is not to be found in any 
book now extant. It is deſigned a character of perfect 
ſimplicity; and as the goodneſs of his heart will recom- 
mend him to the good-natured, ſo I hope it will excuſe 
Ine to the gentlemen of his cloth, for whom, while they 
are worthy of their ſacred order; no man can poſhbly 
have a greater reſpect. They will therefore excuſe me, 


notwithſtanding the low adventures in which he is en- 
gaged, that I have made him a clergyman ; ſince no 


other office could have given him ſo many e 
of diſplaying his 2 W er 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS, 


and his Friend 
Mr ABRAHAM ADAMS. 
BOOK FI RST. 
CHA P. 1. 


6 . lives in general, and particularly of Pamela z 
8 g | 
with a word by the bye of Cy Cibber and other}. 


I 1s a trite but true obſervation, that examples work 
more forcibly on the mind than precepts : and if this 


be juſt in what is odious and blameable, it is more 
ſtrongly ſo in what is amiable and praiſe-worthy. Here 


emulation moſt effectually operates upon us, and inſpires 
our imitation in an irreſiſtible manner. A good man 
therefore is a ſtanding leſſon to all his acquaintance, and 
of far greater uſe in that narrow circle than a good book. 

But as it often happens that the beſt men are but little 
known, and conſequently cannot extend the uſefulneſs of 
their examples a great way; the writer may be called in 


did to ſpread their hiſtory farther, and to preſent the ami- 
able pictures to thoſe ho have not the happineſs of 


_—_— the originals; and fo, by communicating ſuch 
prom wr patterns to the world, he may, perhaps, do a 


more extenſive ſervice to ind, than the on * 


. be originally afforded the pattern. 
A 1 | In 


[ 


who have recorded the achons of great and worthy per- 


» 
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% 


« 


In this light I have always regarded thoſe biographers 
fons of both ſexes. Not to mention thoſe ancient writers 
which of late days are little read, being written in obſo- 
lete, and, as they are generally thought, unintelligible 
languages, ſuch as Plutarch, Nepos, and others which I 
heard of in my youth; our own language affords man 
of excellent uſe and inſtruction, finely calculated to fow 
the ſeeds of virtue in youth, and very eaſy to. be compre- 
hended by perſons of moderate capacity. Such are the 
hiſtory of John the Great, who, by his brave and heroic 
actions againſt men of large and athletic bodies, obtained 
the glorious appellation of the Giant-killer : that of an 
Earl of Warwick, whoſe Chriſtian name was Guy; the 
lives of Argalus and Parthenia; and, above all, the hiſto- 
ry of thoſe ſeven worthy perſonages the Champions of 
Chr:ſtendom. In all theſe, delight is mixed with inſtruc- 
tion, and the reader is almoſt as much improved as en- 
tertained. ; 

But J paſs by theſe and many others, to mention two 
hooks lately publiſhed, which repreſent an admirable 
pattern of. the amiable in either ſex. The former of theſe, 
which deals in male virtue, was written by the great per- 
jon himſelf, who lived the life he hath recorded, and is 


by many thought to have lived ſuch a life only in order 


to write it; the other, communicated to us by an hiſtori- 
an ho borrows his lights, as the common method is, 
from authentic papers and records. The reader, I believe, 
already conjectures I mean the lives of Mr Colley Cibber, 
and of Mrs Pamela Andrews. How artfully doth 'the 
former, by inſinuating that he eſcaped being promoted to 
the higheſt {rations in church and ſtate, teach us a con- 
tempt of worldly grandeur ! how ſtrongly doth he incul- 
cate an ablolute ſubmiſſion to our ſuperiors! laſtly, how 
completely doth he arm us againſt ſo uneaſy, ſo wretched 
a paſſion as the fear of ſhame ! how clearly doth he ex- 
Wee e eqptinaſs and vanity of that phantom, reputa- 
tzon! I ns | ; 8 THIS 
What the female readers are taught by the memoirs of 


Mrs Andrews, is ſo well ſet forth in the excellent effays 


or letters prefixed to the ſe 
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of that work, that it would be here a needleſs repetition. 


The authentic hiſtory with which I now prefent the pub- 
lic, is an inſtance of the great good that book is likely to 
do, and of the prevalence of example which I have juſt 


obſerved : ſince it will appear that it was by keeping the 


excellent pattern of his ſiſter's virtues before | lis eyes, 
that Mr Joſeph Andrews was chiefly enabled to preſerve 
his purity in the midſt of ſuch great temptations. I ſhall 


only add, that this character of male chaſtity, though 


doubtleſs. as deſirable and becoming in one part of the 
human ſpecies as in the other, is almoſt the only virtue. 
which the great apologiſt hath not given himfelf for the 
fake of giving the 2 to his readers. | AF 


CHAP. U. 


Of My Joſeph Andrews hrs birth, parentage, FT] 
and great endowments ; with a word or te concerning 
| n 


R Joſeph Andrews, the hero of our - enſuing hiſto- 
ry, was eſteemed to be the only ſon of Gatter and 


| Gammer Andrews, and brother to the illuſtrious Pamela, 


whole virtue is at preſent ſo famous. As to his anceſtors, 
we have ſearched with great diligence, but little ſucceſs z 
being unable to trace them farther than his- — 

father, who, as an elderly perſon in the pariſh remembers 
to have heard his father ſay, was an excellent cudgel-play- 
er. Whether he had any anceſtors before this, we mult 
leave to the opinion of our curious reader, finding nothing 
of ſufficient certainty to rely on. However, we cannot 


omit inſerting an epitaph which an ingenious friend of : 
ours hath communicated : . 


| stay, traveller, for underneath this pew 
Les faſt aſleep that merty man Andrew. 
When the laſt day's great'ſun ſhall gild the ſkies, 
Then he ſhall from his tomb get up and riſe, 
Be merry while thou can'ſt; for ſurely thou 


Shall e as ſad as he is now. 1 


| The words are almoſt out of the ſtone with antiquity. 


But it is needleſs to obſerve, that Andrew here is wrig 
A 2 without 


. 


4 
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without an s, and is, beſides, a Chriſtian name. My friend 
moreover conjectu 
that ſect of laughing philoſophers, ſince called Merry An- 
drews, SS | 12 

To wave therefore a circumſtance, which, though men- 
tioned in conformity to the exact rules of biography, is 
not greatly material, I proceed to things of more conſe- 
quence. Indeed, it is ſufficiently certain, that he had as 
many anceſtors as the beſt man living; and, perhaps, if 
we look five or ſix hundred years backwards, might be 


related to ſome perſons of very great figure at preſent, 


whoſe anceſtors within half the laſt century are buried in 
as great obſcurity. But ſuppoſe, for argument's fake, we 
ſhould admit that he had no anceſtors at all, but had 
ſprung up, according to the modern phraſe, out of a dung- 
hill, as the Athenians pretended they themſelves did from 
the earth, would not this Autokopros * have been juſtly 
entitled to all the praife arifing from his own virtues ? 


Would it not be hard, that a man who hath no anceſtors, 


ſhould therefore be rendered incapable of acquiring ho- 
nour, when we ſee ſo many, who have no virtues, enjoy- 
ing the honour of their forefathers? At ten years old 
(by which time his education was advanced to writing and 
reading) he was bound an apprentice, according to the 
ſtatute, to Sir Thomas Booby, an uncle of Mr Booby's by 
the father's fide. Sir Thomas having then an eſtate in 
his own hands, the young Andrews was at firſt employed 
m what in the country they call keeping birds. His of- 


fice was to perform the part the ancients affigned to the 


god Priapus, which deity the moderns call by the name 
of Jackro' Lent: but his voice being ſo extremely muſical, 
that it rather allured the birds than terrified them, he was 
ſoon tranſplanted from the fields into the dog-kennel, 
where he was placed under the huntſman, and made what 
ſportſmen term Whipper-in. But for this place likewiſe the 


ſweetneſs of his voice diſqualified him; the dogs prefer- 
ring the melody of his chiding to all the alluring notes 


df the huntſman, who ſoon became ſo incenſed at it, that 


he deſired Sir Thomas to provide otherwiſe for him; and 
| conſtantly 


— In Engliſh, ſprung from a dunghill. 


res this to have been the founder of 


a Nan 
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* conſtantly laid every fault the dogs were at, to the ac- 
F: count of the poor boy, who was now tranſplanted to the 


ſtable. Here he ſoon gave proofs of his ſtrength and agi- 
lity, beyond his years, and conſtantly rode the moſt ſpiri- 
ted and vicious horſes to water, with an intrepidity that 
; F ſurprized every one. While he was in this ſtation, he 
rode ſeveral races for Sir Thomas, and this with ſuch ex- 
g pertneſs and ſucceſs, that the neighbouring gentiemen fre- 
Z quently ſolicited the knight, to permit little Joey (for fo 
be was called) to ride their matches. The beſt gameſters, 
before they laid their money, always inquired which horſe 
FF little Joey was to ride; and the bets were rather propor- 
tioned by the rider than by the horſe himſelf; eſpecially 
Aläaſter he had ſcornfully refuſed a conſiderable bribe to play 
booty on ſuch an occaſion. This extremely raiſed his 
character, and ſo pleaſed the Lady Booby, that ſhe detired 
to have him (being now ſeventeen years of age) for her 
= own foot-boy. ' | | 
Joey was now preferred from the ſtable to attend on 


his lady, to go on her errands, ſtand behind her chair, 

wait at her tea-table, and carry her prayer-book to church; 

at which place, his voice gave him an opportunity of diſ- 

tinguiſhing himſelf by ſinging pſalms; he behaved like- 
wife in every other reſpect ſo well at divine ſervice, that 
tit recommended him to the notice of Mr Abraham Adams 
the curate, who took an opportunity one day, as he was 
drinking a cup of ale in Sir Thomas's kitchen, to aſk the 
young man ſeveral queſtions concerning religion, with 
= his anſwers to which he was wondertully pleaſed, | 
b CHAP. III. 


Of Mr Abraham Adams the curate, Mrs Slipſlop the 


chambermaid, and ethers. 


R Abraham Adams was an excellent ſcholar. He 
was a perfect maſter of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages; to which he added a great fhare of knowledge 

in the Oriental tongues, and could read and tranſlate 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh. He had applied many years 
to the molt ſevere ſtudy, and had treaſured up a fund of 
| | learning 
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aeg rarely to be met with in a univerſity, He was, 
beſides, a man of good ſenſe, good parts, and good nature, 
but was at the fame time as entirely ignorant of the ways 
of this world as an infant juſt entered into it could poſh- 
bly be. As he had never any intention to deceive, ſo he 
deve ſuſpected ſuch a deſign in others. He was generous, 
friendly, and brave to an exceſs ; but ſimplicity was his 
characteriſtic: he did, no more than Mr Colley Cibber, 
apprehend any ſuch paſſions as malice and envy to exiſt in 
mankind ; which was indeed leis remarkable in a coun- 
try parſon, than in a gentleman who hath paſt his life be- 
hind the ſcenes, a place which hath been ſeldom thought 
the ſchool of innocence; and where a very little obſerva 
tion would have convinced the great apologiſt, that thoſe 
paſſions have a real exiſtence in the human mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, as they render- 
ed him equal to his office, ſo they made him an agree- 
able and valuable companion, and had ſo much endeared 
and well recommended him to a biſhop, that, at the age 
of fifty, he was provided with a handſome income of twen- 

ty-three pounds a-year : which, however, he could not 
make any great figure with becauſe he lived in a dear 
country, and was 2 little incumbered with a wife and ſix 
children. 

It was this gentleman, who having, as I have ſaid, ob: 
ſerved the ſingular devotion of yourig Andrews, had found 
means to queſtion him concerning ſeveral particulars z as 
how many books were there in the New 'Leſtament ? 
which were they? how many chapters they contained? 
and ſuch like; to all which, Mr Adams privately ſaid, 
he anſwered much better than Sir Thomas, or two he 
neighbouring juſtices of the peace, could probably Have 

one. 

n Mr Adams was wonderfullyſolicitous toknow at what time, 
and by what opportunity the youth became acquainted with 
theſe matters: Joey told him, that he had very early 
learnt to read and write by the goodneſs of his father, 
who, though he had not intereſt enough to get him into 
a charity-ſchool, becauſe a couſin of his father's landlord 
did pot vote on the right fide for a church-warden in a 
borough-town, yet had been himſelf at the expence of ſix- 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 4 
pence a-week for his learning. He told him likewiſe, that 


ever fince he was m Sir Thomas's family, he had employ- 


's ed all his hours of leiſure in reading good books; that he 
ZZ had read the Bible, the Whole Duty of Man, and Thomas 
4 Kempis; and that, as often as he could, without being 


perceived, he had ſtudied a great good book which lay o- 


pen in the hall-window, where he had read, as how the 


« devil carried away half a church in ſermon time, with 
© out hurting one of the congregation; and as how a field 


A * © of corn ran away down a hill with all the trees upon it, 
® and covered another man's meadow.“ This ſufficiently 
e ſſured Mr Adams, that the good book meant could be 
uo other than Baker's Chronicle. 


The curate, ſurpriſed to find ſuch inſtances of induſtry 


1 Wr application in a young man, who had never met with 
the leaſt encouragement, aſked him, if he did not extreme- 
ly regret the want of a liberal education, and the not having 
been born of parents who might have indulged his talents 
and deſire of knowledge? To which he anſwered, He 
Z © hoped he had profited ſomewhat better from the books 
c he had read, than to lament his condition in this world. 
That, for his part, he was perfectly content with the 
i ſtate to which he was called; that he ſhould endeavour 
2X © to improve his talent, which was all required of him, 


but not repine at his own lot, nor envy thoſe of his bet- 
ters.” Well ſaid, my lad, replied the curate, and I 
with ſome who have read many more good books, nay, 
and ſome who have written good books themſelves, had 
profited ſo much by them.” 

Adams had no nearer acceſs to Sir Thomas' or my las 


dp, than through the waiting-gentlewoman : for Sir ho- 
mas was too apt to eſtimate men merely by their dreſs or 
fortune; and my lady was a woman of gaiety, who hack 
been bleſſed with a town education, and never ſpoke of 
any of her country neighbours by any other appeliations 
than that of the Brutes. They both regarded the curate 
zs a kind of domeſtic only, belonging to the parſon of the 
7 pariſh, who was at this time at variance with the knight; 
E for the parſon had for many years lived in a conſtant tate 
of civil war, or, which is perhaps as bad, of civil law, wick 
p '14 nod Thomas On; and the tenants of Us addon he 


foundation 


8 ADVENTURES OF 5 
foundation of this quarrel was a modus, by ſetting which 
aſide, an advantage of ſeveral ſhillings per annum would 7 
have accrued to the rector: but he had not yet been able to 
accompliſh his purpoſe; and had reaped hitherto nothing 
better from the ſuits than the pleaſure (which he uſed in- 
deed frequently to ſay was no ſmall one) of reflecting thar- 
he had utterly undone many of the poor tenants, though 
he had at the ſame time greatly impoveriſhed himſelf. 1 
Mrs Slipſlop the waiting gentlewoman, being herſelt 


the daughter of a curate, preſerved ſome reſpect for A 
_dams; the profeſſed great regard for his. learning, and 1 | 
would frequently diſpute with him on points of theology: 


but always inſiſted on a deference to be paid to her un- 3 | 
derſtanding, as ſhe had been frequently at London, and 


| knew more of the world than a ann parſon could pre 

| tend to. 4 

. She had in theſe difoutes à particular advantage over 3 | 
| | Adams; for ſhe was a mighty affecter of hard words, 

| which ſhe uſed in fuch a manner, that the parſon, Who 

4 


| durſt not offend her by calling her words in queſtion, 9 
} was frequently at ſome loſs to gueſs her meaning, and 
| would have been much leſs puzzled by an Arabian ma- 


| nuſcript. F 

' : Adams therefore topk an opportunity one day, after 2a = 
| pretty long diſcourſe with her on the eſſence (or, as ſhe 7 
pleaſed to term it, the incence) of matter, to mention the 
y \ caſe of young Andrews; deſiring her to recommend him 
| | to her lady as a youth very ſuſceptible of learning, and 
one whoſe inſtruction in Latin he would himſelf under- © 

) take; by which means he might be qualified for a higher ] 15 
A Ration than that of a footman: and added, ſhe knew it 

+88 was in his maſter's power eaſily to provide for him in a 

| better manner. He therefore deſired, that the boy gat -P 
L | be leſt behind under his care. i. 
E | | © La, Mr Adams, ſaid Mrs Slipſlop, © do you think 
; my lady will ſuffer any preambles about any ſuch mat- 
| - © ter? She is going to London very conciſely, and 1 am 
| confidous would not leave Joey behind her on any ac- 1 
| count; for he is one of the genteeleſt young fellows you 

| may ſee ina ſummer's day, and I am confidous ſhe 1 

f s would as ſoon think of parting with a pair of her grey 

f 2 marco; 3 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 9 


© mares; for ſhe values herſelf as much on the one as the 
© other.” Adams would have interrupted, but the pro- 
ceeded: And why is Latin more neceſſitous for a footman 
© thana gentleman 3 ? It is very proper that you clergymen 
© muſtlearn it, becauſe you can't preach without it: but 
I have heard great gentlemen fay in London, that it is 
« fit for no body elſe. I am confidous my lady would be 
angry with me for mentioning it; and I ſhall draw my- 

© ſelf into no ſuch delemy. At which words her lady 8 
bell rung, and Mr Adams was forced to retire; nor could 
he gain a ſecond opportunity with her before their London 
journey, which happened in a few days afterwards. How- 
ever, Andrews behaved very thankfully and pratefully to 
him for his intended kindneis, which he told him he never 
would forget, and at the fame time received from the 
good man many admonitions concerning the regulation 
of his future conduct, and his perſeverance in innocence 

and induſtry. a 


CHAP. IV, 
What happened after their ny to London, 


N honey was young Andrews arrived at London, 
| than he began to ſcrape an acquaintance with his 
Party-coloured brethren, who endeavoured to make him 
deſpiſe his former courſe of life. His hair was cut aftcr 
the neweſt faſhion, and became his chief care: he went 
abroad with it all the morning in papers, and drefſed it 
out in the afternoon. 'They could not, however, teach 
bim to game, ſwear, drink, nor any other gentec] vice the 
ton abounded with, He applied moit of his leiſure honrs 
to muſic, in which he greatly improved himſelf; and be- 
came fo perfect a connoiſſeur in that art, that he led the 
opinion of all the other footmen at an opera, and they 
never condemned or applauded a ſingle ſong contrary to 
his approbation or diſiize, He was a little too forward 
in riots at the play-honſes and aſſemblies; and when he 
attended his lady at church (which was but ſeldom) he 
behaved with leſs ſeeming devotion than formerly: how- 
ever, if he Was outwardly a pretty fellow, his morals re- 
maine - 
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"0 ADVENTURES OF 
nained entirely uncorrupted, though he was at the ſame 


time ſinarter and genteeler Liar. any of the beaus in to wn, 


either in or out of liver, R 
His lady, who had often ſaid of him that Jacy was the 
handfomeſt and genteeleft footman in the kingdom, but 


that it was pity wanted ſpirit, began now to find that - 
fault no longer; on the contrary, the was frequently heard 


to cry out, Ay, there is ſome life in this fellow.“ She 


Roy ſaw the effects which the town air hath, on the ſo- 


ereſt conſtitutions, She would now walk out with him 


into Hyde-Park in a morning, and when tired, which 9 


happened almoſt every minute, would lean on his arm 
and converſe with him in great familiarity. Mhenever 
ſhe ſtept out of her coach, ſhe would take him by the 


| hand, and ſometimes, for fear of ſtumbling, preſs it very 


hard: ſhe admitted him to deliver meſſages at her bed-ſide 
in a morning, leer'd at him at table, and indulged him in 
all thoſe innocent freedoms which women of figure may 
permit without the leaſt ſully of their virtue. | 

But though their virtue remains unſullied, yet now and 
then ſome Fall arrows will glance on the ſhadow of it, 
their reputation; and {0 it fell ut to Lady Booky, who 
happened to be walking arm and arm with Joey one morns 
ing in Hyde- Park, when Lady Tittle and Lady Tattle 
came accidentally by in their coach : © Bleſs me, ſays La- 


dy Tittle, © can I believe my eyes? Is that Lady Bao- 


by ? © Surely,” fays Tattle. But what makes you 
ſurpriſed ? Why is not that her footman?' replicd Lit- 
tle. At which Tattle laughed, and cried, An old buſi- 

neſs, I aſſure you; is it poſſible you ſhould. not have 
heard it? The whole town hath known it this half year,” 
The conſequence of this interview, was a hiſper through a 
hundred viſits, which were ſeparately performed by the two 
ladies the fame afternoon ; and might have had a miſ- 
chievous effect, had it not been ſtopt by two freth reputa- 

. e tious 
© * It may ſeem an abſurdity that Tattle ſhould viſit, as ſhe actually did, 
to ſpread a known ſcandal : but the reader may reconcile this, by ſup- 


poſing with me, that notwithſtanding what ſhe ſays, this was her fir 
.acquaintance with it. | | Irrer 


baker 
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foSEPH ANDREWS. © 

tions which were publiſhed the day afterwards, and en- 
groſfed the whole talk of the town. dt 

But whatever opinion or ſuſpicion the ſcandalous. in- 
clination of defamers might entertain of Lady Booby's in- 
nocent freedoms; it is certain they made no impreſfion on 
young Andrews; who never offered to encroach beyond 
the liberties which his Lady allowed him. A behaviour 
which ſhe imputed to the violent reſpect he preſerved for 
her, and which ſerved only to heighten a ſomething ſhe 
began to conceive, and which the next chapter will open 


5 


a little farther. - | 
| | CHAP. v. | 
Yo death of Sir Thomas Booby, 4vith the affeFienate and 


mournful behaviour of his widow, and the gredt purity of 
Joſeph Andrews. 22 


A Lobe time an accident happened which put a ſto} 
| to thoſe agreeable walks, which probably woul 
have ſoon puffed up the cheeks of Fame, and cauſed her 


SV Sd IJ 
JJ Wh 
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— 


7 iN to blow her btazen trumpet through the town; and this 
7 1 was no other than the death of Sir Thomas Booby, who, 
/ 8 departing this life, left his diſconſolate lady confined to 
/) © her houſe, as cloſely as if ſhe herfelf had been attacked 
Ax by ſome violent diſeaſe. During the firſt fix days the 

"8 poor lady admitted none but Mrs Slipflop, and three fe- 


male friends, who made a party at cards: but on the ſe- 
venth the ordered Joey, whom, for a good reaſon, we 
ſhall hereafter call Joszen, to bring up her tea-kettlc, 
The Lady being in bed, called Joſeph to her, bade him 
ſit down; and having accidentally laid her hand on his, 
the aſked him if he had ever been in love? Joſeph an- 
fwered with ſome confuſion, It was time enough for one 
7 fo yourig as himſelf to think on ſuch things. As young 
1 © as you are, replied the Lady, I am convinced you are 
v7 © no ſtranger to that paſſion. Coma, Joey, ſays ſhe, tell 
me truly, rrho is the happy girl Whole eyes have made 
© a conqueſt of you © Joſeph returned, tnat all the woe 
men he had ever ſeen were equally indifferent to him. 
* Q then, {ail the Lady, © you are a general lover. In- 

B 2 © deed 
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12 ADVENTURES OF 
deed you handſome fellows, like handſome women, are 


i 8 * 
< very long and difficult in fixing: but you ſhall never * 
« perſuade me that your heart is fo unſuſceptible of affec- c 
«© tion; I rather impute what you ſay to your ſecreſy, a di 
very commendable quality, and what I am far from be- th 
ing angry with you for. Nothing can be more unwor- d 
thy in a young man than to betray any intimacies with b 
© the ladies.” © Ladies | Madam, faid Joſeph, I am ſure c 
© I never had the impudence to think of any that deſerve 6 
4 © that name.” Don't pretend to too much modeſty, c 
[ ſaid ſhe, for that ſometimes may te impertinent; but c 
| pray, anſwer me this queſtion. Suppoſe a lady ſhould 
© happen to like you; ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould prefer you to 


all your ſex, and admit you to the ſame familiarities as 
you might have hoped for if you had been born her e- 
qual, are you certain that no vanity could tempt you 
to diſcover her? Anſwer me honeſtly, Joſeph : Have 
you ſo much more ſenſe, and ſo much more virtue, than F 
you handſome young fellows generally have, who make 
no ſcruple of ſacrificing our dear reputation to your _ 
pride, without conſidering the, great obligation we lay 
on you, by our condeſcenſion and confidence? Can you 
keep.a ſecret, my Joey? Madam,“ ſays he © hope F 
your Ladyſhip can't tax me with ever betraying the ſe- 
crets of the family; and I hope, if you was to turn me 
away, I might have that character of you.” © I don't 
intend to turn you away, Joey,“ ſaid ſhe, and ſigbed, 
I am afraid it is not in my power.” She then raiſed her- 
ſelf a little in her bed, and diſcovered one of the whiteſt 
zecks that ever was ſeen; at which Joſeph bluſhed: (Lal 
taid ſhe, in an affected ſurprize, what am I doing ! I 
© haye truſted myſelf with a man alone, naked in bed: 
© Suppole you ſhould have any wicked intentions upon 
my honour, how ſhould I defend myſelf ? Joſeph pro- 
teſted that he never had the leaſt evil deſign againſt her. 
* No, ſays ſhe, © perhaps you may not call your deſigns 
wicked; and perhaps they are not ſo.'—He ſwore they 
were not. You miſunderſtand me, fays ſhe, I mean, 
if they were againſt my honour, they may not be wic- 
© ked. but the world calls them ſo. But then, ſay you, 
* the world will never know any thing of the matter; 
+ 5 | © yet 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. _ 
© yet would not that be truſting to your ſecrecy? Muſt 
© not my reputation be then in your power ? Would 

« you not then be my maſter ? Joſeph begged her La- 
dythip to be comforted ; for that he would never imagine. 
the leaſt wicked thing againſt her, and that he had rather 
die a thouſand deaths than give her any reaſon to ſuſpect 
ys © Yes, faid ſhe, I muſt have reaſon to ſuſpect 

© you. Are not you a man? and without vanity I may 
0 8 to ſome charms. But perhaps you may fear I 
* thould profecute you; indeed I Jobe you do; and yet 
© heaven knows I thould never h v: the confidence to 
appear before a court of juſtice ; and you know, Joey, 
I am of a forgiving temper. Tell me, Joey, don't you 
« think 1 thould forgive you ? Indeed, Madam, fays 
Joieph, © I will never do any thing to diſoblige your La- 
+ dyſhip.' How, ſays the, © do you think it would not 
diſoblige me then? ? Do you think I would willingly ſuf- 


fer you?” <] don't underſtand you Madam, fays Joſeph. 


© Don't you ? ſaid ſhe; then you are either a fool, or 
« pretend to be ſo; I find I was miſtaken in you. 80 get 
« you down ſtairs, and never let me ſec your face again; 
© your pretended innocence cannot poke on me.“ Ma- 
dam, ſaid Joſeph, I would not have your Ladyſhiꝑ 
think any evil of me, I have always endeavoured to be 
a dutiful ſervant both to you and my maſter. O thou 
villain ' anſwered my Lady, why didſt thou mention 
the name of that dear man, unlefs to torment me, to 
bring his precious memory to my mind!' (and then ſhe 


A 


„* 


burſt out into a fit of tears,) Get thee from my ſight, I 


© ſhall never endure thee more.“ At which words the 


turned away from him; and Joſeph retreated from the 


room in a moſt diſconſolate condition, and writ that l-t- 
ter which the reader will find ia the next chapter. 
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How Joſeph Andrews writ a letter to bis fer Pamela. 
/ '$ Ie $267 bt 2 * ' Bp , FS Jo | LOT p 
To Mrs Pamela Andrews, living with Squire Booby. 


CEL! ; 224 


&© Dear Siſter, | 
& 8 | received your letter of your good lady's 
be death, we have had a misfortune of the fame kind 
ce in our family. My worthy maſter Sir Thomas died a- 
& bout four days ago; and, what is worſe, my poor Lady 
&« is certainly gone diſtracted. None of the fervatits ex- 
“ pedted her to take it ſo to heart, becauſe they quatrel- 
cc [ed almoſt every day of their lives; but no more of WY: 
& that, becauſe you know, Pamela, I never loved to tell Z 
1 | | te the ſecrets of my maſter's family; but to be fure you 
43 e muſt have known tlicy never loved one another „ and 
5 &« ] have heard her Ladythip wiſh his Honour dead above 
1 te a thouſand times; but no body knows what it is to loſe 
| de a friend till they have loſt him. | 2 
. e Don't tell any body that I write, becauſe J fhould 
1 | tc not care to have folks ſay I diſcover what paſſes in our 
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« family: but if it had not been ſo great a lady, I ſhould 
% have thought ſhe had had a-mind to me. Dear Pame- 
«© Ja, don't tell any body; but ſhe ordered me to fit down 
« by her bed-ſide, when the was in naked bed; and the 
te held my hand, and talked exactly as a lady does to her 
te ſweetheart in a ſtage-ptay, which I habe ſern in Co- 
ee vent-Garden, while ſhe wanted him to be no better 
& than he ſhould be. V 8 
ce If Madam be mad, I ſhall not care for ſtaying long 
& in the fam'ly; ſo i heartily wiſh you could get me a 
« place either at the S quire's, or at ſome other neighbour- 
© ing gentleman's, unleſs it be true that you are going 
& to he married to Parſon Williams, as folks talk, and 
** then I ſhovid be very willing to be his clerk ; for which 
* 14070 -know I aim qualified, being able to read, and to ſet 
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. aal be diſcharged very ſoon ; and the mo- | 
| ' e Mert 1 any inlets 1 hear from you, J ſhall return to 
i 1 | | 12 my 
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my old maſter's countey-ſeat, if it he only to ſee Par- 
{oa Adams, who is the beſt man in the world. Lon- 
« don is a bad place, and there is ſo little good-fellow- 
« {hip, that dhe next- door neighbours don't Know one ar 
« nothep., Pray give 117 ſervicè to al views: that enquire | 
15 0 mez do I reſt 
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As ſgon as Joſeph had ſealed 12 Arne this eater, 
he valked down ſtairs, where he met Mrs Slipſlop; with 
whem we thall take this opportunity to bring the reader a 
little better acquainted. Sne was a ma iden , gentlewoman 
of about forty-live years of age, who having made a ſmall 
ilid in her youth, had continued a good maid ever fince. 
She was not at this time remar Kadi handſome; being 
very ſhort, and rather too corpulent in body, and ſome- 
what red, with the addition of pimples in the face. ter 
noſe was likewiſe rather too large, and her eyes too 


little 3 nor did ſhe reſemble, a cow to much in her breath, 


as in two brown gloaes which the carried bcfore her; one 
of her legs was allo a little ſhorter than the other, which 
occaſioned. her to limp as ſhe wal ged. Inis fa creature 


had long caſt the eyes of affection on Joſeph, in which 


the had not met with quite ſo good ſucceſs as ſhe proba- 


| bly withed, though,, beiides the allurements of her native 


Chanms, the had given him tea, ſweetmeats, wine, ant 
many other delicacies, of which, by keeping the keys, the 
had the abſolute command. Joſeph, however, had not 
returned the leaſt gratitude to all theſe favours, not even 
Jo much as a kifs; though would not infinuate the was fo 
caſily to be ſatisfied, for ſurely then he ould have been 
highly blameable. The truth is, ſh: was arrived at 2n 
age when the thought ſhe might indulge herſelf in any li- 
berties with a man, without the danger of bringing a third 
perſon into the world to betray them. She imagined, 
that, by fo long a ſelf-denial, ſhe had not anly made a- 
mends for the tinall flip of her youth above hinted at, but 
had lizewife laid up a quantity of merit to excuſe any fu- 
ture fallin 25 In a word, the als to give a looſe to 
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16 ADVENTURES Of 
her amorous inclinations, and to pay off the debt of plea- 
ſure ſhe found ſhe owed herſelf, as faſt as poſſible. 

With theſe charms of perſon, and in this diſpoſition of 
mind, ſhe encountered poor Joſeph at the bottom of the 
ſtairs, and aſked him if he would drink a glaſs of ſome- 
thing good this morning. Joſeph, whoſe ſpirits were not 
2 little caſt down, very readily. and thankfully accepted 
the offer; and together they went into a cloſet, where 
having delivered him a full glaſs of ratafia, and deſired 
him to fit down, Mrs Slipſlop thus began: 

© Sure nothing can be a more fimple contract in a wo- 
man, than to place her affections on a boy. If I had 
ever thought it would have been my fate, I ſhould have 
„ withed to die a thouſand deaths rather than live to ſee 
that day. If we like a man, the lighteſt hint ſophiſti- 
© cates, Whereas a boy propoſes upon us to break thro 


© all the regulations of modeſty, before we can make any 


£ oppreſſion. upon bim.“ Joſeph, who did not under- 
yy a word the ſaid, anſwered, Yes, Madam :— © Yes, 
Madam, replied : Mrs Slipflop, with ſome warmth 


ungrateful as you are, to make no return to all the fa- 
vours I have done you, but you muſt treat me with 
ironing? Barbarous monſter! how have I deſerved that 


Mann,” anſwered Joſeph, I don't underſtand your 
ard word” but I am certain you have no occaſion to 


wrong, I have always loved you as if you had been my 
own mother.“ „How, firrah ! ſays Mrs Slipflop, in a 
rage:.* Your own mother! Do you atlinuate that I 
© am old enough to be your mother? I don't know 
© what a ſtripling may think; but I believe a man would 
reter me to any greenſickneſs ſilly girl whatſomdever; 
* but 1 ought. to deſpiſe you rather than be angry with 
you, for referrin ng the converſation of girls to that of a 
4 
c 


2 m0 


woman of ſenſe. Madamy ſays Jofeph, ] am ſure 


I have always valued the honour you did me by your 


converſation; for I know you are a woman of learning.” 

© Yes, but, Joſeph, fail the, a little ſoftened by the com- 
pliment to her learning, if yeu had a value for me, you 
2 « certainly 


Do you intend to reſult my paſſion ? Is it not enough, 
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my paſſion mould be reſulted and treated with ironing ? 


call me u rateful; for, ſo far frem intending you any 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 17 
r certainly would have found ſome method of ſhewing it 
© me; for J am convicted you mult fee the value I have 
© for you. Yes, Joſeph, my eyes, whether I would or 
no, muſt have declared a paſſion J cannot conquer. — 
© O! Joſeph? 

As when a hungry tigreſs, who as has traverſed the 
woods in fruitleſs ſearch, ſees within the reach of her 
claws a lamb, ſhe prepares to leap on her prey; or as a 
voracious pike, of immenſe ſize, ſurveys through the li- 
quid element a roach, or a gudgeon, which cannot eſcape 
her jaws, opens them wide to ſwallow the little fi ili; ſo 
did Mrs Slipſlop prepare to lay her violent amorous hands 
on che poor Joſeph, when luckily her miſtreſs's bell rung, 
and delivered the intended martyr from her clutches: 
She was obliged to leave him abruptly, and to defer the 
execution of her purpoſe till ſome other time. We ſhall 
therefore return to the Lady Booby, and give our reader 
ſome account of her behaviour, after the was left by Jo- 
ſeph in a temper of mind not greatly different from that 
1 the inflamed W 


CHAP. Vil 
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W of wiſe n men. A dialogue betaveen ho Lady and her 
maid ; and a panegyric, or rather ſatire, on the ballen of 
tou; in the Jublime Avyle. 8 


T7 is the obſervation of ſome ancient ſage, whoſe name 
I have forgot, that the paſſions operate differently 
on the human mind, as diſeaſes on the body, in propor- 
tion to the ſtrength or weakneſs, ſoundneſs or rottenneſs 
of the one and the other, 

We hope therefore a judicious reader will give himſelf 
{ome pains to obſerve, what we have ſo greatly laboured 
to defcribe, the different operations of this paſſion of love 
in the gentle and cultivated mind of the Lady Booby, 
from thoſe which it effected in the leſs poliſhed and 
coarſer diſpoſition of Mrs Slipflop. 

Another philoſopher, whoſe name alſo at preſent e- 
ſcapes my memory, hath ſomewhere ſaid, that reſolutions 
taken in the abſence of the beloved object, are very apt 

C + 5” 


© the wenches ſee in him, to be ſo foolifhly fond as they 
are; in my eyes, he is as ugly a ſcarecrow as ever 1 up- 


-, *: held." © Nay, ſaid the Lady, the boy is well enough.” 
_ © leſt fellow in the family.” © Sure, Slipflop, ſays ſhe, 
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to vaniſh in its preſence; on both which wiſe ſayings, the 
following chapter may ſerve as a comment. 
No ſooner had Joſeph left the room in the manner we 


had before related, than the Lady, enraged at her diſap- 


pointment, began to reflect with ſeverity on her conduct. 
Her love was now changed to diſdain, which pride aſſiſt- 
ed to torment her. She deſpiſed herſelf for the mean- 
neſs of her paſſion, and Joſeph for its ill ſucceſs. How- 
ever, the had now got the better of it in her own opi- 
nion, and determined immediately to diſmiſs the object. 


After much turning and tofling in her bed, and many 


ſoliloquies, which, if we had no better matter for our 
reader, we would give him, ſhe at laſt rung the bell as 
above mentioned, and was preſently attended by Mrs Slip- 


flop, who was not much better pleaſed with Joſeph than | 


— Lady herſelf. 

© Slipſlop,” ſaid Lady Booby, © when did you ſee Jo- 
© ſeph:” The poor woman was fo ſurpriſed at the un- 
expected found of his name, at fo critical a time, that 


ſhe, had the greateſt difficulty to conceal the confuſion ſhe 


was under from her miſtreſs; whom ſhe anſwered, ne- 


vertheleſs, with pretty good confidence, though not en- 


tirely void of fear of ſuſpicion, that ſhe had not ſeen 
him that morning. I am afraid, ſaid Lady Booby, he 
© is a wild young fellow.” © That he is, ſaid Slipſlop, 


© and a wicked one too. To my knowledge he games, 


© drinks, ſwears, and fights cternally : beſides he is korri- 
© bly indicted to wenching. « AyP ſaid the Lady, I 


© never heard that of him.“ O Madam, anſwered the 


other, © he is ſo lewd a raſcal, that if your Ladyſhip keeps 
© him much longer, you will not have one virgin in your 
© houſe except myſelf. And yet I can't conceive what 


Ja, Ma'am, cries Slipſlop, © ] think him the ragmatical- 


you are miſtaken; but which of the women do you 
© moſt ſuſpe&t ?” 6 Madam, ſays Slipſlop, there is Betty 
© the chambermaid, I am almoſt convicted, is with child 
by him. Ay l' ſays the Lady, then pray pay her her 


© wages 
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© wages inſtantly. I will keep no ſuch fluts in my fami- 
«© ly. And as for Joſeph, you may difcard him too.” 

Would your Ladyſhip have him paid off immediately?“ 
cries Slipſlop, for perhaps when Betty is gone, he may 
mend; and really the boy is a good ſervant, and a ſtrong, 
c healthy, luſcious boy enough.” © This morning,” an{wer- 
ed the Lady with ſome vehemence. © I wiſh, Madam, 
cries Slipſlop, your Ladyſhip would be ſo good as to try 


© him a little longer.“ © I will not have my commands 


« diſputed,” ſaid the Lady, © ſure you are not fond of him 
« yourſelf ” © 1, Madam !' cries Slipſlop, reddening, if 

not bluſhing, * 1 thould be {orry to think your Ladythip 
© Had any reaſon to reſpect me of fondneſs for a feilow ; 
«© :nd if it be your pleaſure, I {hall fulfil it with as much 
«© reluctance as poſſible,” As little, ſuppoſe you mean,' 
faid the Lady, and io about it inſtantly. Mrs Slipſlop 
went out; and the Lady had ſcarce taken two turns, be- 
fore ſhe fell to knocking and ringing with greet violence. 
Slipſlop, who did not travel poſt-haſte, ſoon returned, and 
was countermanded as to Joſeph, but ordered to ſend 
Betty about her buſineſs without delay. She went out 


a ſecond time with much greater alacrity than before; 


when the Lady began immediately to accuſe herſelf of 
want of reſolution, and to apprehend the return of her af- 
fection with its pernicious conſequences : the therefore 
applied herſelf again to the bell, and reſummoned Mrs Slip- 
flop into her preſence; who again returned, and was told 
by her miſtreſs, that the had conſidered better of the mat- 
ter, and was abſolutely reſolved to turn away Joſeph 3 
which ſhe ordered her to do immediately. Slipilop, who 
knew the violence of her Lady's temper, and would not 
venture her place for any Adonis or Hercules in the uni- 
verſe, left her a third time; which ſhe had no fooner 
done, than the little god Cupid, fearing he had not yet 
done the Lady's buſineſs, took a freſh arrow with the 
ſharpeſt point out of his quiver, and ſhot it directly into 
her heart : in other and plainer language, the Lady's paſ- 
ſion got the better of her reaſon. She called back 8p 
flop once more, and told her, ſhe had reſolved to ſee the 
boy, and examine him herſelf; therefore bid her ſend him 
up. * wavering in her miſtreſs s temper probably put 
C2 ſomething 


not prevail with herſelf. The next conſideration there- 


this laſt view of Joſeph (for that ſhe was moſt certainly 


ing, and then difcarding him. 


breaks through every rule of grammar at his will, h:th fo 1 
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ſomething into the waiting-gentlewoman's head, not ne- 
ceſlary to mention to the ſagacious reader. 
Lady Booby was going to call her back again, but could 


fore was, how ſhe ſhould behave to Joſeph when he came 
in. She reſolved to preſerve all the dignity of the wo- 
man of faſhion to her ſervant, and to indulge herſelf in 


reſolved it ſhould be) at his own' expence, by firſt infult- 


OC Love, what monſtrous tricks doſt thou play with thy 
votaries of both ſexes | How doſt thou deceive them, and 
make them deceive themſelves ! 'Their follies are thy de- 
light ! their ſighs make thee laugh, and their pangs are 
thy merriment | 

Not the great Rich, who turns men into monkeys, 
wheelbarrows, and whatever elſe beſt humours his fancy, 
hath ſo ſtrangely metamorphoſed the human ſhape z nor 
the great Cibber, who confounds all number, gender, and 


diſtorted the Engliſh language, as thou doſt metamorphoſe Y 
and diſtort the human ſenſes, 1 
Ihou putteſt out our eyes, ſtoppeſt up our ears, and 
takeſt away the power of our noſtrils; ſo that we can f 
neither ſee the largeſt object, hear the loudeſt noiſe, not- 
ſmell the moſt poignant perfume. Again; when thou | 
pleaſeſt, thou canſt make a molehill appear as a mountain, 
a jew's harp ſound like a trumpet, and a daizy ſmell like 
A violet. Thou canſt make cowardice brave, avarice ge- 
nerous, pride humble, and cruelty tender-hearted. in 
ſhort, thou turneſt the heart of man inſide- out, as a juggler 
doth a petticoat, and bringeſt whatſoever pleaſeth thee 
out from it. If there be any one who doubts all _— 
let him read the next En 
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CHAP. VIII. 


h which, after ome very fine awriting, the hiſtory goes on, 
and relates the interutew betezveen the Lady and Joſeph; 
au here the latter hath ſet an example, which we deſpair of 
' ſeeing n 99 his ſex, in this vicious age. | 


No the ks Heſperns had called ſor his breeches, 
and having well rubbed his drowſy eyes, prepared 
to dreſs himſelf for all night ; by whole example his bro- 
ther rakes on earth likewiſe leave thoſe beds in which 
they had flept away the day. Now Thetis, the good 
houtewife, began to put on the pot in order to regale the 
good man Phœbus, after his daily labours were over. In 
vulgar language, it was in the evening when Joſeph at- 
tended his Lady s orders. 

But as it becomes us to preſerve 1 the character of this 
Lady, who is the heroine of our tale; and as we have na- 
turally a wonderful tenderneſs for that beautiful part of 
the human ſpecies, called the Fair Sex; before we diſco- 
ver too much of her frailty to our reader, it will be pro- 
per to give him a lively idea of the vaſt temptation which 
overcame all the efforts of a modeſt and virtuous mind; 
and then we humbly hope his good nature will rather pi- 
ty than condemn the imperfection of human Ft 

Nay, the ladies themſelves will, we hope, be induced, 
by conſidering the uncommon. variety of charms which 


united in this young man's perſon, to bridle their ramp- 


ant paſſion for chaſtity, and be at leaſt as mild as their vi- 
olent, modeſty and virtue will permit thera, in centuring 
the conduct of a woman, who, perhaps, was in her on 
diſpoſition as chaſte as thoſe pure and ſanctificd virgins, 
who, after a lite innocently ſpent in the gaieties of the 
town, begin about fifty to attend twice per diein, at the po- 
lite churches and chapels, to return taanks for the grace 
which preſerved them formerly among beaux, from temp- 
tations perhaps leſs powertul than what now attacked the 

Lady Booby. 
Mr Joſeph Andrews was now in the one-and-twenticth 
year of his age. He was of the ghet degree of middle 
ſtature, 
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ſtature. His limbs were put together with great elegance, 
and no leis ſtrength. His legs and thighs were formed 
in the exacteſt proportion. His ſhoulders were broad and 
brawny; but yet his arms hung ſo caſiuy, that he had ail 
the ſymptoms of ſtrength without the leaſt clumſineſs. 
His hair was of a nut-brown colour, and was diſplayed in 
wanton ringlets down his back. His forehead was high, 
his eyes dark, and as full of ſweetneſs as of fire. His noſe 
a little ibclined: to the Roman. His teeth white and even. 
His lips full, red, and ſoft. His beard was only rough on 
his chin and under lip; but his cheeks, in which his blood 
glowed, were overſpread with a thick down. His coun- 
tenance had a tenderneſs joined with a ſenſibility inexpreſ- 
ſible. Add to this the moſt perfect neatneſs in his dreſs, 
and an air, which, to thoſe who have not ſeen many no- 
blemen, would give an idea of nobility. _ | 

Such was the perſon who now appeared before the Lady. 
She viewed him ſome time in ſilence, and twice or thrice 
before ſhe ſpake, changed her mind as to the manner in 
which ſhe ſhould begin. At length ſhe ſaid to him, Jo- 
« ſeph, I am ſorry to hear ſuch complaints againſt you; 
© I am told you behave ſo rudely to the maids, that they 
© cannot do their bufineſs in quiet; I mean thoſe who are 
© not wicked enough to hearken to your ſolicitations. As 
* to others, they may perhaps not call you rude : for there 
© are wicked ſluts who make one aſhamed of one's own 
© ſex3z and are as ready to admit any nauſeous familiarity 
« as fellows to offer it: nay, there are ſuch in my family; 
but they ſhall not ſtay in it; that impudent trollop, 
£ who is with child by you, is diſcharged by this time.“ 

As a perion who is ſtruck through the beart with a 
thunderbolt looks extremely furpriſed, nay, and perhaps 
is 10 too——thus the poor Joſeph received the falſe accu- 
ſation of his miſtreſs ; he bluſhed and looked confound- 
ed, which the miſinterpreted to be ſymptoms of his guilt, 
nd thus went on : 

« Come hither, Joſeph : another miſtreſs might diſcard 
« you for theſe offences; but I have compafiion for your 
6 youth, and if 1 could be certain you would be no more 
c hy- Canfider, child, (laying her hand careleſsly u- 
5 pon his,) you are a handſome young fcllow, and might 
do 
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© do better; you might make your fortune. Ma- 
dam, ſaid Joſeph, I do aſſure your Ladyſhip, I don't 
© know whether any maid in the houſe is man or wo- 
© man.“ Ob, fy! Joſeph, anſwered the Lady, don't 
© commit another crime in denying the truth. I could 
© pardon the firft ; but I hate a liar.” Madam, cries 
Joſeph, J hope your Ladyſhip will not be offended at 
© my afferting my innocence ; for, by all that is facred, I 
© never offered more than kiſſing.“ * Kifling Y ſaid the 
Lady, with great diſcompoſure of countenance, and more 
redneſs in her checks than anger in her eyes, do you 
© call that no crime? kiſſing, Joſeph, is as a prologue to a 
plav. | Can I believe a young fellow of your age and 
complexion will be content with kiſſing? No, Joſeph, 
there is no woman who grants that, but will grant more; 
and I am deceived greatly in you, if you would not put 
her cloſely to it. What would you think, Joſeph, if 1 
admitted you to kiſs me?” Joſeph reply'd, He would 
ſooner die than have any ſuch thought.“ And yet, 
Joſeph, returned ſhe, * ladies have admitted their foot- 
men to ſuch familiarities z and tootmen, ] confeſs to you, 
much leſs deſerving them; fellows without half your 
charms : for ſuch might almoſt excuſe the crime. Tell 
me, therefore, Joſeph, if I ſhould admit you to ſuch 
freedom, what would you think of me ?—tell me freely.” 
Madam, ſaid ſoſeph, I ſhould think your Ladyſhip 
condeſcended a great deal below yourſelf” © Pugh P 
faid ſhe, © that J am to anſwer to myſelf : but would you 
© not infiſt on more? Would you be contented with a 
© kiſs ? Would not your inclinations be all on fire rathcr 
© by ſuch a favour ” © Madam,” ſaid Joſeph, if they 
© were, I hope I ſhould be able to controul them, with- 
© out ſuffering them to get the better of my virtue. Vo 
have heard, reader, poets talk of the ſtatue of Surpriſe; 
you have heard likewiſe, or elſe you have heard very lit- 
tle, how Surpriſe made one of the ſons of Crœſus ſpeak 
though he was dumb. You have ſeen the faces, in the 
eighteen-penny gallery, when through the trap-door, to 
| ſoft or no muſic, Mr Bridgewater, Mr William Mills, or 
' Tome other of ghoſtly appearance, hath aſcended with a 
face all pale with powder, and a ſhirt all bloody with rib- 
| | | | 15 bons: 
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bons: but * none of theſe, nor from Phidias, or Pla- 
xiteles, if they ſhould return to life no, not from the 
inimitable pencil of my friend Hogarth, could you receive 


ſuch an idea of ſurpriſe, as would have entered in at your 


eyes, had they beheld the Lady Booby, when thoſe laſt 
words iſſued out from the mouth of Joſeph. Jour vir- 
tue] ſaid the Lady, recovering after a ſilence of two 


minutes, I ſhall never ſurvive it. Your virtue ! Into- 
« Jjerable confidence] have you the aſſurance to pretend, 


© that when a Lady demeans herſelf to throw aſide the 


eſt favour in her power, your virtue ſhould reſiſt her 
inclination ? that when ſhe had conquered her own vir- 
tue, ſhe ſhould. find an obſtruction in yours ?? Ma- 
dam, ſaid Joſeph, © I can't ſee why her having no virtue 
ſhould be a reaſon againſt my having any: or why, be- 
cauſe I am a man, or becauſe I am poor, my virtue 
muſt be ſubſervient to her pleaſures.” I am out of pa- 
tience,' cries the Lady; © did ever mortal hear of a man's 
virtue ? Did ever the greateſt, or the graveſt men pre- 
tend to any of this kind ? Will Magiſtrates who puniſh 
lewdneſs, or parſons who preach againtt it, make any | 
ſcrupic of committing it ? and- can a boy, a ſtripling, 
have the confidence to talk of his virtue ? Madam, 
fays Joſeph, that boy is the brother of Pamela, and 
would be aſhamed that the chaſtity of his family, which 
is preſerved in her, ſhould be ſtained in him. If there 
are ſuch men as your Ladyſhip mentions, I am ſorry 
Ae it; and I with they had an opportunity of reading 
er thoſe letters which my father hath ſent me of my 
filter Pamela's; nor do I doubt but ſuch an example 
© would amend them.“ Tou impudent villain, -cries 
the Lady in a rage, do yon inſult me with the f. lies of 
my relation, who hath expoſed himſelf all over the coun- 
r gory. Four lifter's account? a little vixen, whom I 
have alvays wondered my late Lady Booby, ever kept 
© ia her houſe. Sirrah ! get out of iny ſight, and prepar 
c 
c 
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to {et out this night; for I will order you your wages 
immediately, and you ſhall be ſtripped and turned away,” 
Madam, ſays Joſeph, I am for ry 1 have offended your 
Ladyſi hip, 1 am ture 1 never intended it.“ Les, ſirr ah, 
8 crias 


rules of decency, in order to honour you with the high- 
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aries ſhe, © you have had the vanity to miſconſtrue the 
little innocent freedom I took, in order to try whether 
c what I heard was true. O' my conſcience, you have 


«had the aſſurance to imagine I was fond of you myſelf.” 


Joſeph anſwered, he had only ſpoke out of tenderneſs for 
his virtue; at which words ſhe flew into a violent paſhon, 
and, refuſing to hear more, ordered him inſtantly to leave 
the room. 


He was no ſooner gone, than ſhe burſt forth into 


_ the following exclamation : * Whither doth this violent 


< paſſion hurry us? What meanneſſes do we ſubmit to 
© from its impulſe ?2 Wiſely we reſiſt its firſt and leaſt ap- 
« proaches for it is then only we can aſſure ourſelves the 
© victory. No woman could ever ſafely ſay, So far only 
© will I go. Have I not expoſed myſelf to the refuſal of 
my footman? I cannot bear the reflection. Upon 
which ſhe applied herſelf to the bell, and rung it with in- 
finitely more violence than was neceflary, the faithful Slip- 
flop attending near at hand : to fay the truth, the had 


conceived a ſuſpicion at her laſt interview with her miſ- 


treſs ; and had waited ever ſince in the antichamber, ha- 


ving carefully applied her ears to the key-hole during the 


whole time that the preceding converſation paſled between 
Joſeph and the Lady. ; ; 


TV hat paſſed betaueen the Lady and Mrs Slipſlop, in which 
wwe prophecy there are ſome ſtrokes which every one will 
not truly comprehend at the firſt reading. | ; 


= QLIPSLOP, faid the Lady, « I find too muck; rende 
o 


to believe all thou haſt told me of this wicked Jo- 
£ ſeph; I have determined to part with him inſtantly ; ſo 
go you to the ſteward, and bid him pay him his wages. 
Slipſlop, who had preſerved hitherto a diſtance to her La- 
dy, rather out of neceſſity than inclination, and who 


thought the knowledge of this ſecret had thrown down 
all diſtinction between them, anſwered her miſtreſs very 


pertly, © She wiſhed ſhe knew her own mind; and that 
< the was certain ſhe would call her back again, before 
3 2 * « the 


Fore Fnew more Ba. the would willingly hay e had 
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* ſhe was got half-way down ſtairs.” The Lady replied, 


The had taken a reſolution, and was reſolved to keep it. 


I am ſorry for it, cries Slipſlop; © and if I had known 
© you would have puniſhed the poor lad fo ſeverely, you 
© ſhould never have heard a particle of the matter, 
© Here's a fuſs indeed about nothing Nothing '' re- 
turned my Lady, do you think I will countenance lewd- 
© neſs in my houſe ” If you will turn away every foot- 


© man, ſaid Slipſlop, that is a lover of the ſport, you 


© muſt ſoon open the coach door yourſelf, or get a ſet of 
© mophrodites to wait upon you; and | am ſure 1 hate 
the ſight of them even ſinging in an opera. Do as I 
bid you, ſays my Lady, and don't ſhock my ears with 
5 your beaſtly language.” © Marry-come up, cries Slip- 
flop, people s ears are ſometimes the niceſt part about 
them. | . 
The Lady, wha began to admire the new ſtile in which 
her waiting-gentlewoman delivered herfelf, and by the 
concluſion of her ſpeech ſuſpected ſomewhat of the truth, 
called her back, and deſired to know what ſhe meant by 
the extraordinary degree of freedom in which ſhe thought 
proper to indulge her tongue. Freedom ! ſays Slipſlop, 
I don't know what you call freedom, Madam; ſervants 
© have tongues as well as their miſtreſſes.“ ; ae and 


© ſaucy ones too, anſwered the Lady, © but I aſſure you 
I ſhall bear no ſuch impertinence.” © Impertinence |! 


© I don't know that I am impertinent, ſays Slipſlop, 
© Yes indeed you are, cries my: Lady; and unleſs you 
© mend your manners, this houſe is no place for you. 

c 3 P cries Slipſlop, I never was thought to want 
© manners nor modeſty neither; and for places, there are 
more places than one; * I know what I know.” 
© What do you know, miſtreſs ? anſwered the Lady. I 
© am not obliged to tell that to, every body, ſays Slipſlop, 
£ any more than I am obliged to keep it a ſecret. 1 
« defire you would provide yourſelf,” anſwered the Lady. 
© With all my heart, replied the waiting-gentlewoman z 
and ſo departed in a paſſion, and ſlapped the door after 


The Lady too plainly perceived that ber waiting. gentle. 


| her 
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her acquainted with; and this the imputed to Joſeph's 
| having diicovered to Ker what paſt at the firſt interview. 
J This therefore blew up her rage againſt him, and con- 
| firmed her in a reſolution of parting with him. 

But the diſmiſſing Mrs Slipflop was a point not ſo ea- 
fily to be reſolved upon : the had the utmoſt tenderneſs . 
for her reputation, as ſhe knew on that depended many 
of the moſt valuable bleſſings of life; particularly cards, 
making curteſies in public places, and, above all, the plea- 
ſure of demoliſhing the reputations of others, in which 
innocent amuſement ſhe had an extraordinary delight. 
She therefore determined to ſubmit to any inſult from a 
ſervant, rather than run a riſk of loſing the title to ſo 
meny great privileges. 

She therefore ſent for her ſteward, Mr Peter Pounce, 
and ordered him to pay Joſeph his wages, to ſtrip off his 
livery, and turn him out of the houſe that evening. 
| She then called Slipſlop up, and after refreſhing her 
ſpirits with a ſmall cordial, which ſhe kept in her cloſet, 
ſhe began in the following manner. 

© Slipſlop, why will you, who know my paſſionate tem- 
© per, attempt to provoke me. by your anſwers? I am 
© convinced you are an honeſt ſervant, and ſhould be very 

unwilling to part with you. I believe likewiſe, you have 
found me an indulgent miſtreſs on many occaſions, and 
have as little reaſon on your fide to deſire a change. I 
can't help being ſurpriſed, therefore, that you will take * 
the ſureſt method to offend me; I mean repeating my 
words, which you know I have always deteſted.” 
The prudent waiting-gentlewoman had duly weighed 
the whole matter, and found, on mature deliberation, that 
a good place in poſſeſſion, was better than one in expec- 
tation. As ſhe found her miſtreſs, therefore, inclined to 
relent, ſhe thought proper alſo to put on ſome ſmall con- 
deſcenſion; which was as readily accepted: and ſo the 
affair was reconciled, all offences forgiven, and a preſent 
of a gown and petticoat made her, as an inſtance of her 
lady's future favour. 

She offered once or twice to ſpeak in favour of Joſeph: 
but found her lady's heart ſo obdurate, that the prudent- 
ly dropt all ſuch efforts. She conſidered there were more 
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footmen in the houſe, and ſome as ſtout fellows, though 


not quite fo handſome as Joſeph ; beſides, the reader hath 
already ſeen her tender advances had not met with the 


encouragement ſhe might have reaſonably expected. She 
thought ſhe had thrown away a great deal of ſack and 


 ſweet-meats on an ungrateful raſcal z and being a little in- 


clined to the opinion of that female fect, who hold one 


luſty young fellow to be near as good as another luſty 
young fellow, ſhe at laſt gave up Joſeph and his cauſe, 
and with a triumph over her paſſion highly commenda- 


ble, walked off with her preſent, and with great tranquil- 
12 paid a viſit to a ſtone-bottle, which is of ſovereign 
uſe to a philoſophical temper. 5 

She left not her miſtreſs ſo eaſy. The poor lady could 


not reflect, without agony, that her dear reputation was 


in the power of her ſervants. All her comfort as to Jo- 


ſeph, was, that ſhe hoped he did not underſtand her 


meaning; at leaſt, ſhe could ſay for herſelf, ſhe had not 
plainly expreſſed any thing to him; and as to Mrs Slip- 
flop, ſhe imagined ſhe could bribe her to ſecrecy. 

But what hurt her moſt was, that in reality ſhe had 
not ſo entirely conquered her paſſion ; the little god lay 
lurking in her heart, though anger and diſdain fo hood- 
winked her, that ſhe could not ſee him. She was a thou- 


ſand times on the very brink of revoking the ſentence ſhe 


had paſſed aginſt the poor youth. Love became his ad- 
vocate, and whiſpered many things in his favour. Ho- 
nour likewiſe endeavoured to vindicate his crime, and Pi- 


ty to mitigate his puniſhment ; on the other ſide, Pride 


and Revenge fpoke as loudly againſt him ; and thus the 
poor lady was tortured with perplexity, oppoſite paſſions 
diſtracting and tearing her mind different ways. 


So have I ſeen, in the hall of Weſtminſter, where Ser- 


jeant Bramble hath been retained on the right fide, and 
Serjeant Puzzle on the left, the balance of opinion (ſo e- 
qual were there fees) alternately incline to either ſcale. 


Now Bramble throws in an argument, and Puzzle's ſcale 
ſtrikes the beam; apain, Bramble ſhares the like fate, o- 


verpowered by the weight of Puzzle. Here Bramble hits, 
there Puzzle ſtrikes ; here one has you, there t'other hag 
vou, till at laſt all becomes one ſcene of confuſion in the 
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tortured minds of the hearers; equal wagers are laid on 
the ſucceſs, and neither judge nor jury can poſſibly make 
any thing of the matter; all things are ſo enveloped, by | 
the carcful ſerjeants, in doubt and obſcurity. 

Or, as it happens in the conſcience, where honour and 
honeſty pull one way, and a bribe and neceſſity another. 
If it was our preſent buſineſs only to make ſimiles, we 
could produce many more to this purpoſe : but a ſimile 
(as well as a word) to the wiſe. We ſhall therefore ſee 
a little after our hero, for whom the reader is doubtleſs i in 
ſome pain. 


CHAP. X. 


J okok writes another letter: His tranſactiont with Mp 
Peter Pounce, c. 2with his * from Lady Boo- 
by. 


$7 HE diſconſolate Joſeph —_ not. have had an un- 
| derſtanding ſufficient for the principal ſubject of ſuch 

2 book as this, if he had any longer miſunderſtood the 
drift of his miſtreſs ; and indeed, that he did not diſcern 
it ſooner, the reader will be pleaſed to apply to an unwil- 
lingneſs in him to diſcover what he muſt condemn in her 
as a fault. Having therefore quitted her preſence, he re- 
tired into his own garret, and entered himſelf into an e- 
Jaculation on the numberleſs calamities which attend beau- 
ty, and the misfortune it was to be handſomer than one's 
_ neighbours. 

He then fat down and addreſſed himſelf to his ſiſter 
Pamela, in the following words: 


cc Dear ſiſter Pamela, 


N G you are well, what news have to tell 
ou ! O Pamela, my miſtreſs is fallen in love 
« with me——That is, what great folks call falling in 
love, ſhe has a mind to ruin me: but I hope I ſhall 
% have more reſolution and more grace than to part with 
« my virtue to any lady upon earth. 
« an Adams hath often told me, that chaſtity is as 
p great 
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great a virtue in a man as in a woman. He ſays he 
« never knew any more than his wife, and I ſhall endea- 
vour to follow his example. Indeed, it is owing entire- 
cc ly to his excellent ſermons and adv: ice, together with 
« your letters, that] have been able to reſiſt a temptation, 


ec this world, or is damned for it in the next; and why 
« ſhould 1 truſt to repentance on my death-bed, fince I 
ic may die in my ſleep ? What fine things are good advice 
« and good examples | But I am glad the turned me out 
& of the chamber as ſhe did: for I had once almoſt for- 


« gotten every word Parſon Adams had ever ſaid to me. 


4 I don't doubt, dear ſiſter, but you will have grac 
cc to preſerve your virtue againſt all trials ; : and 1 beg) you 
cc earneſtly to pray 1 may be enabled to preſerve mine: 
« for truly it is very ſeverely attacked by more than one: 
4 but I hope I ſhall copy your example, and that of Jo- 
« ſeph my nameſake, and maintain my virtue againſt all 
& temptations.” 

Joſeph had not finiſhed his letter, when he was ſum- 


moned down ſtairs by Mr Peter Pounce, to receive his 


wages: for, beſides that out of eight pounds a-year he al- 
lowed his father and mother four, he had been obliged, 


in order to furniſh himſelf with muſical inſtruments, to 


apply to the generoſity of the aforeſaid Peter, who, on 
urgent occaſions, uſed to advance the ſervants their wa- 


ges: not before they were due, but before they were pay= 
able; that is, perhaps half a year after they were due; 
and this at the moderate premium of fifty per cent. or a 


little more; by which charitable methods, together with 
lending money to other people, and even to his own maſ- 


ter and miſtreſs, the honeſt man had from nothing, in a 
few years, amaſſed a ſmall ſum of twenty thouſand pounds 


or thereabouts. 


Joſeph having received his little remainder of wages, 


and having ſtripped off his livery, was forced to borrow 
a frock aug breeches of one of the ſervants; (for he was 
ſo beloved in the family, that they would all have lent 
him any thing:) and being told by Peter, that he muſt 


not ſtay a moment longer in the houſe than was neceſſary 


to pack up > his linen, Which he caſily did in a very narrow 


compats, 


which he ſays no man comphes with but he repents in 
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eompaſs, he 3 a melancholy leave of his ſellow-ſer- 
yants, and ſet out at ſeven in the evening. 

He bad proceeded the length of two or three ſtreets 
before he abſolutely determined with himſelf, whether he 
ſhould leave the town that night, or, procuring a lodging, 
wait till morning. At laſt, the moon thining very bright 
helped kim to come to a reſolution of beginning his jour- 
ney immediately, to which likewiſe he had ſome other in- 
ducements ; which the reader, without being a conjurer, 
cannot poltibly gueſs, till we have given him thoſe hints 
which it may be now proper to open, 


CHAP. XIL 
Of ſeveral new matters not expected. 


T is an obſervation ſometimes made, that to indicate 
J our idea of a ſimple fellow, we ſay, he is eaſily to be 
ſeen through ; nor do I believe it a more improper deno- 
tation of a ſimple book. Inſtead of applying this to any 
particular performance, we chuſe rather to remark the 
contrary in this hiſtory, where the ſcene opens itſelf by 
ſmall degrees; and he is a lagacious reader who can ſee 
two chapters before him, x 

For this reaſon we have not hitherto hinted a matter 
which now ſeems neceſſary to be explained; ſince it may 
be wondered at, firſt, that Joſeph made ſuch extraordinary 
haſte out of town, w hich hath been already ſhewn ; and, 
ſecondly, which will be now ſhewn, that inſtead of pro- 
ceeding to the habitation of his father and mother, or to 
his beloved ſiſter Pamela, he choſe rather to ſet out full 
ſpeed to the Lady Booby's country ſeat, which he had 
left on his journey to London. 

Be it known then, that in the fas pariſh where this 
ſeat ſtood, there lived a young girl whom Joſeph (though 
the beſt of {ons and brothers) longed more impatiently to 
ſee than his parents or his ſiſter. She was a 2 poor girl, 
who had formerly been bred up in Sir John's family ; 
whence, a little before the journey to London, e had 
been diſcarded by Mrs Slipſlop on account of her extraor- 
Ainary beauty, for I never could find any other reaſon. 


This 
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This young creature (who now lived with a farmer in 
the parith) had been always b#loved by Joſeph, and re- 
turned his affection. She was two years only younger 
than our hero. They had been acquainted from their in- 
fancy, and had conceived a very early liking for each o- 
ther, which had grown to ſuch a degree of affection, 


that Mr Adams had with much ado prevented them from 


marrying, and perſuaded them to wait, till a few years 
tervice and thrift had a little improved their experience, 
and enabled them to live comfortably together. 

They followed this good man's advice, as indeed his 
word was little leſs than a law in his parith : for as he had 
ſhewn his pariſhioners, by an uniform beiraviour of thir- 
ty-five years duration, that he had their good entirely at 
heart; fo they conſulted him on every occaſion, and very 
ſeldom acted contrary to his opinion. 

Nothing can be imagined more tender than was the 
parting between theſe two lovers. A thouſand fighs hea- 


ved the boſom of Joſeph; a thouſand tears diſtilled from 


the lovely eyes of Fanny, (for that was her name:) though 

her modeſty would only ſuffer her to admit his eager kiſ- 

Tes, her violent love made her more than paſſive in his 

embraces and ſhe often pulled him to her breaſt with a, 
ſoft preſſure, which, though perhaps it would not have 

Tqueezed an inſect to death, cauſed more emotion in the 

heart of Joſeph than the cloſeſt Corniſh hug could have 

done. 

The reader may perhaps wonder: that fo fond a pair 
thould during a twelvemonth's abſence never converſe with 
one another; indeed there was but one reafon which did, 
or could dare prevented them; and this was, that poor 
Fanny could neither write nor read 3 nor could ſhe be 
prevailed upon to tranſmit the delicacies of her tender 
and chaſte paſfion, by the hand of an amanuenſis. 

They contented themſelves therefore with frequent en- 
quires aſter each others health, with a mutual confidence 
in each others fidelity, and the proſpect of their future 

Having explained theſe matters to our reader, and, as 
Far as poffible, ſatisfied all his —_ we return to ho- 

neſt 
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well Joſeph, whom we left Juſt ſet out on his travels by 
the light of the moon. 

Thoſe who have read any. romance or poetry ancient 
or modern, muſt have been informed, that love hath 
wings; by which they are not to underſtand, as ſome 
young ladies by miſtake have done, that a lover can fly; 
the writers, by this ingenious allegory, intended to inſi- 
nuate no more, than that lovers do not march like horie- 
guards; in ſhort, that they put the beſt leg foremoſt; 
which our luſty yonth, who could walk with any man, 
did ſo heartily on this occaſion, that within four hours he 
reached a famous houſe of hoſpitality well known to the 
weſtern traveller. It preſents you a lion on a ſign- poſt: 
and the maſter, who was chriſtened Timotheus, is com- 
monly called plain Tim. Some have conceived that he 
hath particularly choſen the hon for his ſign, as he doth 
in countenance greatly reſemble that magnanimous beaſt, 
though his diſpoiition favours more of the ſweetneſs of 
the lamb. He is a perſon well received among all ſorts 
of men, being qualified to render himſelf agreeable to a- 
ny; as he is ; well verſed in hiſtory and politics, hath a 
ſmattering in law and divinity, cracks a gaod jeſt, and 
plays wonderſully well on the French-horn. 

A violent ſtorm of hail forced Joſeph to take ſhelter 
in this inn, where he remembered Sir Thomas had dined 
in his way to town. Joſeph had no ſooner ſeated him- 
ſelf by the kitchen fire, than Timotheus obſerving his 
very, began to condole the loſs of his late maſter ; who 
was, he ſaid, his very particular and intimate acquaintance, 
with whom he had cracked many a merry bottle, aye ma- 
ny a dozen in his time. He then remarked, that all thoſe 
things were over now, all paſt, and juſt as if they had 
never been; and concluded with an excellent obſervation 
on the certainty of death, which his wife ſaid was indeed 
very true. A fellow now arrived at the fame inn with 
two horſes, one of which he was leading farther down in- 
to the country to meet his maſter z theſe he put into the 
ſtable, and came and took his place by Joſeph's ſide, who 
immediately knew him to be the ſervant of a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, who uſed to viſit at their houſe. 

This fellow was likewiſe forced in by the ſtorm ; 2 
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he had orders to go twenty miles farther that evening, 
and luckily on the ſame road which Joſeph himſelf intend. 
ed to take. He therefore embraced this opportunity of 

complimenting his friend with his maſter's horſes, (not- 


withſtanding he had received expreſs commands to the 
- contrary,) which was readily accepted; and ſo, after they 


had drank a loving pot, and the ſtorm was over, they ſet 
out together, 


CHAP. XII. 


Containing many ſurpriſing adventures which Joſeph An- 
drews met ⁊uith on the road, ſcarce credible to thoſe whe 
have never travelled in a flage-coach. 


A T OTHING remarkable happened on the road, till 

their arrival at the inn to which the horſes were 
ordered; whither they came about two in the morning. 
The moon then ſhone very bright; and Joſeph making 
his friend a preſent of a pint of wine, and thanking him 
for the favour of his horſe, notwithſtanding all entreaties 
to the contrary, proceeded on his journey on foot. 

He had not gone above two miles, charmed with the 
hopes of ſhortly ſeeing his beloved Fanny, when he was 
met by two fellows in a narrow lane, and ordered to ſtand 
and deliver. He readily gave them all the money he had, 
which was ſomewhat leſs than two pounds; and told them 
he hoped they would be ſo generous as return him a few 
ſhillings, to defray his charges on his way home. 

One of the ruffians anſwered with an oath, Yes, we 
s will give you ſomething preſently : but firſt ſtrip and 
£ be d—-n'd to you.“ Strip, cried the other, or 
£ T'll blow your brains to the devil.“ Joſeph remember- 
ing that he had borrowed his coat and breeches of a 
friend, and he ſhould be aſhamed of making any excuſe 
for not returning them, replied, he hoped they would 
not inſiſt on his clothes, which were not worth much, 
but conſider the coldneſs of the night. You are cold, 
© are you, raſcal ſays one of the robbers, + I'll warm 
* you with a vengeance ;* and, damning his eyes, ſnapt 
2 piſtol at his head; which he had no ſooner done, 2 
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the ber levelled a blow at him with his ſtick, which Jo- 
ſeph, who was expert at cudgel-playing, caught with his, 
and returned the favour ſo ſucceſsfully on his adverſary, 
that he laid him ſprawling at his feet, and at the ſame 
inſtant received a blow from behind, with the butt-end 
of a piſtol from the other villain, which felled him to the 
ground, and totally deprived him of his ſenſes. 

The thief who had been knocked down had now re- 
covered himſelf; and both together fell to belabouring 
poor Joſeph with their ſticks, till they were convinced 
they had put an end to his miſerable being : they then 
ſtrip: him entirely naked, threw him into a ditch, and de- 
parted with their booty. 

'The poor wretch, who lay motionleſs a 8 juſt 
began to recover his ſenſes as a ſtage-coach came by. 
The poſtilion hearing a man's groans, ſtopt his horſes, 
and told the coachman, he was certain there was a dead. 
man lying in the ditch ; for he heard him groan. © Go 
© on, firrah, ſays the coachman, we are confounded late, 
and have no time to look after dead men.“ A Lady, 
who heard what the poſtilion ſaid, and likewiſe heard the 
groan, called eagerly to the coachman, to ſtop and ſee 
what was the matter. Upon which he bid the poſtilion 
alight, and look into the ditch. He did fo, and returned, 
That there was a man fitting upright as naked as ever he 
was born. O J-ſus, cried the Lady, a naked man! 
Dear coachman, drive on and leave him.“ Upon this 
the gentlemen got out of the coach; and Joſeph begged 
them to have mercy upon him; for that he had been 
robbed, and almoſt beaten to death. Robbed l' cries 
an old gentleman * let us make all the haſte imaginable, 
© or e {hall be robbed too.” A young man, who belong- 
ed to the law, anſwered, He wiſhed they had paſſed by 
without taking any notice; but that now they might be 
proved to have been laſt in his company; if he ſhould 
die, they might be called to ſome account for his murder. 
He therefore thought it adviſeable to ſave the poor crea- 
ture's life, for their own ſakes, if poſſible; at leaſt, if he 
died, to, prevent the j jury" s finding that they fled for it. He 
was therefore of opinion, to take the man into the coach, 
and carry him to the next inn. The Lady inſiſted, That 
- * 1 7 | 
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he ſhould not come into the coach; that if they lifted 


him in, the would herſelf alight : for the had rather ſtay 


in that place to all eternity, than ride with a naked man. 
The coachman objected, That he could not ſuffer him to 


be taken in, unleſs ſomebody would pay a ſhilling for his 


carriage the four miles; which the two gentlemen refu- 
ſed to do. But the lawyer, who was afraid of ſome miſ- 
chief happening to himſelf if the wretch was left behind 


in that condition, ſaying, No man could be too cautious 
in tr. eſe matters, and that he remembered very extraordi- 


nary caſes in, the books, threatened the coachman, and 
bid him deny taking him up at his peril ; for that if he 
died, he ſhould be indicted for his murder; and if he li- 
ved, and brought an action againſt him, he would willing- 
iy take a brief in it. Lheſe words had a ſenſible effect 
on the coachman, who was well acquainted with the per- 
ſon who ſpoke them: and the old gentleman above men- 
tioned, thinking the naked man would afford him fre- 
quent opportunities of ſhewing his wit to the lady, offer- 
ed to join with the company in giving a mug of beer 
for his fare till, partly alarmed by the threats of the 
one, and partly by the promiſes of the other, and 
being, perhaps, a little moved with compaſtion at 


the poor creature's condition, who ſtood bleeding and 


ſhivering with the cold, he at length agreed; and Joſeph 
was now advancing to the coach, where, ſeeing the lady, 
who held the ſticks of her fan before her eyes, he abſo- 
lutely refuſed, miſerable as he was, to enter, unleſs he 
was furniſhed with ſufficient covering, to prevent giving 
the lcaſt offence to decency. So perfectly modeft was 


this young man; ſuch mighty effects had the ſpotleſs ex- 


ample of the amiable Pamela, and excellent ſermons of 
Mr Adams, wrought upon him. 

Though there were ſeveral great coats about the coach, 
it was not eaſy to get over this difficulty which Joſeph had 
ſtarted. The two gentlemen complained they were cold, 
and could not ſpare a rag; the man of wit ſaying with a 
laugh, That charity began at home; and the coachman, 
who had two great coats fpread under him, refuſed to 
lend either, leſt they ſhould be made bloody: the lady's 
footman deſired to be excuſed for the ſame reaſon ; which 
the lady herſelf, notwithſtanding her abhorrence of a 5 
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ked man, approved: and it is more than probable poor 
Joſeph, who obſtinately adhered to his modeſt reſolution, 
muſt have periſhed, unleſs the poſtilion (a lad who hath 
been ſince tranſported for robbing a hen-rooſt) had vo- 
luntarily ſtript off a great coat, his only garment, at the 
ſame time ſwearing a great oath, (for which he was re- 
buked by the paſſengers) that he would rather ride in his 
ſhirt all his life, than ſuffer a fellow-creature to ly in ſo 
miſerable a condition. | 

Joſeph having put on the great coat, was liited into 
the coach, which now procceded on its journey. He de- 
clared himſelf almoſt dead with cold; which gave the 
man of wit an occaſion to aſk the lady, if ſhe could 
not accommodate him with a dram. She anſwered with 
ſome reſentment, She wondered at his aſking her ſuch 
a queſtion but aſſured him the never taſted any ſuck 
thing. | 

The lawyer was enquiring into the circumſtances of the 
robbery, when the coach ſtopt, and one of the ruffians 
putting a piſtol in, demanded their money of the paſſen- 
gers; who readily gave it them; and the lady, in her 
fright, delivered up a little filver bottle, of about a half 
pint ſize, which the rogue, clapping it to his mouth, and 
drinking her health, declared held ſome of the beſt Nantz * 
he had ever taſted : this the lady afterwards aſſured the 
company was the miſtake of her maid ; for that ſhe had 
ordered her to fill the bottle with Hangary-water. 

As ſoon as the fellows were departed, the lawyer, who 
had, it ſeems, a caſe of piſtols in the ſeat of the coach, in- 
formed the company, that if it had been day-light, and 
he could have come at his piſtols, he would not have ſub- 
mitted to the robbery ; he likewiſe ſet forth, that he had 
often met highwaymen when he travelled on horſeback, 
but none ever durſt attack him; concluding, that if he 
had not been more afraid for the lady than for himſelf, 
he ſhould not have now parted with=his money fo eaſily. 

As wit 18 generally obſerved to love to reſide in empty 
pockets, ſo the gentleman, whoſe ingenuity we have a- 
bove remarked, as ſoon as he had parted with his money, 
began to grow wonderfully facetious. He made frequent 
alluſions to Adam me Eve, and ſaid many excellent things 

On 
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on figs and fig-leaves; which, perhaps, gave more offence 


to Joſeph than to any other in the company. 


The lawyer likewiſe made ſeveral very prett 7 jeſts, with- 
out departing from his profeſſion. He ſaid, vi 


a conveyance to her, as his affairs were not fettered with 


any incumbrance ; he'd warrant, he ſoon ſuffered a reco- 


very by a writ of entry, which was the proper way to 
create heirs in tail; that for his own part, he would en- 
gage to make ſo firm a ſettlement in a coach, that there 
thould be no danger of an ejectment: with an inunda- 
tion of the like gibberiſh, which he continued to vent till 
the coach arrived at an inn, where one ſervant maid only 
was up in readineſs to attend the coachman, and furniſh 
him with cold meat and a dram. Joſeph deſired to alight, 


and that he might have a bed prepared for him, which 
the maid readily promiſed to perform; and being a good- 


natured wench, and not ſo ſqueamiſh as the lady had been, 
ſhe clapt a large faggot on the fire, and furniſhing Joſeph 


with a great coat belonging to one of the hoſtlers, deſired 


him to ſit down and warm himſelf, whilſt the made his 
bed. The coachman, in the mean time, took an oppor- 
tunity to call up a ſurgeon, who lived within a few doors; 
after which, he remined his paſſengers how late they were, 
and after they had taken their ve of Joſeph, hurried 
him off as faſt as he could. 


The wench ſoon got Joſeph to bed, and promiſed to 


uſe her intereſt to borrow him a ſhift; but imagined, as 
ſhe afterwards ſaid, by his being ſo hloody, that he muſt 
be a dead man: ſhe ran with all ſpeed to haſten the ſur- 


geon, who was more than half dreſſed, apprehending that 


the coach had been overturned, and ſome gentleman or 
lady hurt. As ſoon as the wench had informed him at 
his window, that it was a poor foot-pafſenger who had 
been ſtripped of all he had, and almoſt murdered ; he 
chid her for diſturbing him ſo carly, flipped off his clothes 
again, and very quietly returned to bed and to fleep. 
Aurora now began to ſhew her blooming ckeeks over 
the hills, whilſt ten millions of feathered ſongſters, in jo- 
cund chorus, repeated odes a thouſand times ſweeter than 


thoſe of our n and ſung both the day and the 


ſong z 


Joſeph and 
the lady were alone, he would be more capable of making 
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ſong; when the maſter of the inn, Mr Tow-wouſe, aroſe, 
and learning from his maid an account of the robbe 
and the ſituation of his poor naked gueſt, he ſhook his 
head, and cried, «* Good lack a-day ' and then ordered 
the girl to carry him one of his own ſhirts. 

Mrs Tow-woule was juſt awake, and had ſtretched out 
her arms in vain to fold her departed huſband, when the 
maid entered the room. Who's there? Betty ” Jes, 
Madam.“ Where's your maſter ?? „He's without, 
Madam; he hath ſent me for a ſhirt to lend a poor na- 
© ked man, who hath been robbed and murdered. 
Touch one if you dare, you ſlut, ſaid Mrs Tow-wouſe: 

your maſter is a pretty ſort of a man to take in naked 

© vagabonds, and clothe them with his own clothes. I 
© ſhall have no ſuch doings. If you offer to touch 


© any thing, Ill throw the chamber pot at your head. 


Go, ſend your maſter to me. * Yes, Madam,” an- 
ſwered Betty. As ſoon as he came in, ſhe thus began: 
© What the devil do you mean by this, Mr Tow-wouſe? 

Am I to buy ſhirts to lend to a ſet of ſcabby raſcals ?? 
My dear, {aid Mr Tow-wouſe, this is a poor wretch.” 
Ves, ſays ſhe, © I know it is a poor wretch; but what 
the devil have we to do with poor wretches ! ? The law 
© makes us provide for too many already. We ſhall have 
© thirty or forty poor wretches in red coats ſhortly.” « My 
dear, cries Tow-wouſe, this man hath been robbed of 
c all he hath” © Well then, ſays ſhe, © where's his 
money to pay his reckoning? Why doth not ſuch 2 
« fellow go to an ale-houſe ? I ſhall Tend him packing at 
« ſoon as I am up, I aflure you.“ My dear, ſaid he, 
common charity won't ſuffer you to do that.“ Com- 
C 
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mon charity, a ft] fays ſne, common charity teaches 


us to provide for ourſelves, and our families; and 1 


© and mine won't be ruined by your charity, I affure you.” 


Well, fays he, my dear, do as you will when you are 
up; you know I never contradict you.” No, ſays 
ſhe, if the devil was to contradict me, I would make 
© the houſe too hot to hold him.” 

With ſuch like diſcourſes they conſumed near half an 
hour, whilſt Betty provided a ſhirt from the hoſtler, who 
was one of her fweethearts, and put it on poor Joſeph. 


The 
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The ſurgeon had likewiſe at laſt viſited him, and wafhed 


and dreſſed his wounds, and was now come to acquaint 
Mr Tow-wouſe, that his gueſt was in ſuch extreme dan- 
ger of his life, that he ſcarce ſaw any hopes of his reco- 
very. Here's a pretty kettle of fiſh,” cries Mrs Tow- 
wouſe, © you have brought upon us We are like to have 


© a funeral at our own expence.” Tow-woule, (who, not- 
withſtanding his charity, would have given his vote as 


freely as ever he did at an election, that any other houſe 
in the kingdom ſhould have quiet poſſeſſion of his gueſt) 
anſwered, My dear, I am not to blame: he was brought 
© hither by the ſtage coach ; and Betty had put him to 
© bed before I was ſtirring.” © PII Betty her, ſays ſhe— 
At which, with half her garments on, the other half un- 
der her arm, ſhe ſallied out in queſt of the unfortunate 
Betty, whilſt Tow-wouſe and the ſurgeon went to pay a 
viſit to poor Joſeph, and enquire into the circumſtances 
of this melancholy affair. 


CHAP. XIII. 


What happened to Joſeph during his ſickneſs at the inn, with 


the curious diſcourſe beiween him and Mr Barnabas the 


par fon of the pariſh. 


A ſoon as Joſeph had communicated a particular 
hiſtory of the robbery, together with a ſhort ac- 
count of himſelf and his intended journey, he aſked the 
ſurgeon if he apprehended him to be in any Canger : to 


which the ſurgeon very honeſtly anſwered, * He feared 


© he was, for that his pulſe was very exalted and feveriſh, 
and if his fever ſhould prove more than ſymptomatic, 
it would be impoſſible to fave him.“ Joſeph fetching 
a deep figh, cried, * Poor Fanny, I would 1 could have 
©. lived to ſee thee | | but God's will be done.” 

The ſurgeon then adviſed him, if he had any n 


allairs to ſettle, that he would do it as ſoon as poſſible; 


for though he hop'd he might recover, yet he thought 
himſelf obliged to acquaint him he was in great danger 
and if the malign concoction of his humours ſhould cauſe 
a ſuſcitation of his fever, he might ſoon grow delirious, 
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and incapable to make his will. Joſeph anſwered, (That 


© it was impoſſible for any creature in the univerſe to be 
© in a poorer condition than himſelf: for ſince the rob- 


© bery, he had not one thing of any kind whatever, which 


© he could call his own. I had, ſaid he, a poor little 
© piece of gold, which they took away, that would have 
© been a comfort to me in all my affliftions ; but ſurely, 
© Fanny, I want nothing to remind me of thee. I have 
© thy dear image in my heart, and no villain can ever 
© tear If thence... | f 
Joſeph deſired paper and pens to write a letter, but they 
were refuſed him; and he was adviſed to uſe all his en- 
deayours to compoſe himſelf. They then left him ; and 
Mr 'T'ow-wouſe ſent to a clergyman to come and admini- 


ſter his good offices to the ſoul of poor Joſeph, ſince tac 


ſurgeon deſpaired of making any ſucceſsful applications 
to his body. | 

Mr Barnabas (for that was the clergyman's name) came 
as ſoon as ſent for; and having firſt drank a dith of tea 
with the landlady, and afterwards a bowl of punch with 
the landlord, he walked up to the room where Joſeph lay: 
but, finding him aſleep, returned to take the other ſneak- 
er; which when he had finiſhed, he again crept ſoftly up 


to the chamber-door, and having opened it, heard the fick 


man talking to himſelf in the following manner: 


O moſt adorable Pamela] moſt virtuous ſiſter ! whoſe 
example alone could enable me to withſtand all the 
temptations of riches and beauty, and to preſerve my 
virtue pure and chaſte, for the arms of my dear Fanny, 


into them. What riches, or honours, or pleaſures can 


that alone afford us more conſolation than all worldly ac- 
quiſitions? What but innocence and virtue could give an 

comfort to ſuch a miſerable wretch as I am? Yet theſe 
can make me prefer this ſick and painful bed to all the 
pleaſures I ſhould have found in my lady's.. Theſe 


© love my Fanny more than ever man loved a woman, 


- © theſe can teach me to reſign myſelf to the divine will 
7 without repming. O, thon delightful charming creature ! 


} 


make us amends for the loſs of innocence ? Doth not 


my 


if it had pleaſed Heaven that I ſhould ever have come 


can make me face death without fear; and though I 
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if Heaven had indulged thee to my arms, the pooreſt, 


© humbleſt ſtate, would have been a paradiſe z 1 eld 
have lived with thee in the loweſt cottage, without en- 
© vying the palaces, the dainties, or the riches of any man 
© breathing, But 1 mult leave thee, leave thee for ever, 
© my deareſt angel! I muſt think of another world; 2nd 
© I heartily pray thou may'ſt meet comfort in this. 
Barnabas thought he had heard enough; ſo down ſtairs 
he went, and told Tow-wouſe he could do his gueſt no 
ſervice, for that he was very light-headed, and had utter- 
ed nothing but a rhapſody of nonſenſe all the time he ſtaid 
in the room. 

The ſurgeon returned in the 1 and en Bis 
patient in a higher fever, as he ſaid, than when be left him, 


though not delirious: for notwithſtanding Mr Barnabas's 


O 
opinion, he had not been once out of bis ſenſes ſince his 


arrival at the inn. 
Mr Barnabas was again ſent for, and with much diffi- 
culty prevailed on to make a nother viſit. As ſoon as he 


entered the room, he told Jo! ſeph, © He was come. to pray 
© by bim, and to prepare him for another world; in the 


© firſt place, therefore, he hoped he had repented of all 
© 'his ſins.” Joſeph anſwered, He hoped he had; but 
© there waz one thing which he knew not wbathes he. 
© ſhould call a ſin; if it was, he feared he ſhould, die in 
© the commiſſion of it; and that was the regret of part- 
c ing with a young woman, whom he loved- as tenderly. 
© as he did his heart-ſtrings.” Barnabas bade him be af, 
fared, that any repining at. the divine will was one of, 
© the greateſt fins he could commit; that he ought to 
forget all carnal affections, and think of better things.“ 
Joſeph ſaid, © That neither in this world nor the next, he 


+ could. forget his Fanny; z and that the thought, however 


„ grievous,” of parting from her for ever, was not half ſo. 
© tormenting, as the fear of what ſhe would ſuffer when, 
© the; knew his misfortune.” Barnabas ſaid, That ſuch 
< fears argued a diffidence and deſpondence very crimi- 


© nal; that he muſt diveſt himſelf of all human paſſions, 
and fix his heart above. oſeph anſwered, That was 
hat he deſired. to do, and ſhould be obliged to him if 

7 'he would, abs: bra to accomplt it. Barnabas re- 
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plied, © That muſt be done by grace. Joſeph beſought 


him to diſcover how he guight attain it. Barnabas an- 
ſwered, By prayer and faith.“ He chen queſtioned him 
concerning his forgiveneſs of che thieves. Joſeph anſwer- 
ed, „He feared that was more than he could do; for no- 
thing would oe him more pleaſure than to hear they 
were taken.“ That, cries Barnabas, is for the ſake 
of, juſtice. © Fe, a 1d Joſeph; © but if I was to meet 
them again, I am afraid I ſhould attack them, and kill 
them too if I could.“ Douvtleſs, anfwered Barnabas, 
it is lawful to kill a thief : but can you fay, you forgive 
then as a Chriſtian ought ? Joſeph deſired to know 
what that forgiveneſs was. That i is, anſwered Barna- 
bas, „to forgive them as—as—it 1s to forgive them as 
in ſhort, it is to forgive them as a Chriſtian.“ Jo. 
ſeph replied, * He forgave them as much as he could. 
« Well, "well; aid Barnabas, © that will do.“ He then 
demanded of him, if he remembered any more fins unre- 
pented of; and if he did, he deſired him to make haſte 
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repeat over a few prayers together.” Joſeph anſwered, 
He could not recollect any great crimes he bad been 
gwity of, and that thoſe he had committed he was ſin- 


then procecded to prayer with all the expedition he was 


maſter of; fome company then waiting for him below in 
the parlour, where the ingredients for punch were all 


in readinefs, but no one would {gqueeze the oranges till he 
came. 

Joſeph complained he was dry, and deſired a little tea; 
which Barnabas reported to Mrs Tow-wouſe, who anfwer- 
ed, © She had juſt done drinking it, and could not be 
0 floping all day; but ordered Betty to carry him up 
Tome ſmall beer. | 


Betty obeyed her miſtreſs's commands z but Joſeph, as 


ſoon as he had taſted it, ſaid, he feared it would increaſe 


his fever, and that he longed very much for tea. To 


which the good-natur'd Betty an{wered, he ſhould have 


tea, if there was any in the land: ſhe accordingly went 
and bought him ſome herſelf, and attended him with it; 
＋ 2 ä whers 


and repent of them as faſt as he could, that they might 


cerely ſorry for.” Barnabas ſaid, that was enough, and 
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| where we will leave her and Joſeph together hs ſome 


time, to entertain the reader with other matters. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Being very full 5 adventures, which . each other at 


the i inn. 


I was now the duſk of the evening, when a grave per- 
ſon rode into the inn, and committing his horſe to 


the hoſtler, went directly to the kitchen, and having cal- 
led for a pipe of tobacco, took his place by the fire-ſide; 


where ſeveral perſons were likewiſe aſſembled. 

The diſcourſe ran altogether on the robbery which was 
committed the night before, and on the poor wretch, who 
lay above in the dreadful condition in which we have al- 
ready ſeen him. Mrs Tow-wouſe ſaid, She wondered 
< what the devil Tom Whipwell meant by bringing ſuch 

< oueſts to her houſe, when there were ſo many ale-houſes 
< on the road proper for their reception. But ſhe aſſured 
© him, if he died the pariſh ſhould be at the expence of 
© the funeral” She added, Nothing would ſerve the 
« fellow's turn but tea, ſhe would aſſure him.“ Betty, 
who was juſt returned from her charitable ofſice, anſwer- 
ed, ſhe believed he was a gentleman, for ſhe never ſaw a 


finer ſkin in her life. Pox on his ſkin “ replied Mrs 


Tow-wouſe, I ſuppoſe that is all we are like to have for 
© the reckoning. I deſire no ſuch gentleman ſhould ever 
© call at the Dragon, (which, it ſeems, was the ſign of 
the inn.) 
The gentleman lately arrived diſcovered a great deal of 
emotion at the diſtreſs of this poor creature, whom he 
obſerved to be fallen not into the moſt compaſſionate 
hands. And indeed if Mrs Tow-wouſe had given no ut- 
terance to the ſweetneſs of her temper, Nature had taken 
ſuch pains in her countenance, that Hogarth himſelf ne- 
yer gave more expreſſion to a picture. 
Her perſon was ſhort, thin, and crooked. Her fore- 
head projected in the middle, and thence deſcended in a 
declivity to the top of hermoſe, which was ſharp and red, 
and would have hung over her lips, had not Nature turn- 
ed 
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ad up the end of it. Her lips were two bits of ſkin, 
which, whenever the ſpoke, the drew together in a parſe. 
Her chin was peaked ; and at the upper-end of that ſkin, 
which compoſed her cheeks, ſtood two bones, that almoſt 
hid a pair of {mall red eyes: add to this a voice moſt 
wonderfully adapted to the ſentiments if was to cd 
being both loud and hoarſe. 

It is not eaſy to ſay, whether the gentleman had con- 
ceived a greater diſlixe for his landlady, or compaſſion 
for her unhappy gueſt. He enquired very earneſtly of the 


ſurgeon, who was now come into the kitchen, whether 


he bod any hopes of his recovery? he begged him to uſe _ 
all poflible means towards it, telling him, * it was the du- 
« ty of men of all profeſſions, to apply their {kill gratis 


for the relief of the poor and neceſſitous.“ The ſur- 


geon anſwered, * he ſhould take proper care: but _ 


« defied all the ſurgeons 3 in London to do him any good. 
Pray, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, what are his wounds?“ 
Why, do you know any thing of wounds ? ſaid the ſur- 
geon, (winking upon Mrs Tow-wouſe.) Sir, I have a 
5s ſmall ſmattering in ſurgery,” an{weretl the gentleman, 
ho, ho, ho Y ſaid the ſurgeon, * I be, 


The company were all attentive, expecting to hear the 
doctor, who was what they call a dry fellow, expoſe the 
gentleman. 

He began therefore with an air of triumph: © I ſup- 
* poſe, Sir, you have travelled.” No, really, Sir, faid 


the gentleman. 8 Ho ; then you have practiſed in the 


* hoſpitals perhaps.” No, Sir.“ Hum | not that nei- 
ther? Whence, Sir, then, if I may be ſo bold to enquire, 
© have you got your knowledge in ſurgery * ?? © Sir, an- 
ſwered the genileman, I do not pretend to 1 but 
the little 1 know, I have from books. Books l' cries 
the doctor, —* What, I ſuppoſe you have read ON and 
« Hippocrates l' « No, Sir, faid the gentleman. © How, 


you underſtand ſurgery, anſwers the doctor, © and not 


© read Galen and Hippocrates ? „Sir, cries the other, 
I believe there are many ſurgeons who have never read 


5 theſe authors.” © I believe ſo too, ſays the doctor, 
more ſhame for them: but thanks to my education, 1 
5 e . © have 
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© have them by heart, and very ſeldom go without them 
both in my pocket.” They are pretty large books, {aid 
the gentleman. *©* Aye, faid the doctor, I believe I 
© know how large they are better than you.” At which 
he tell a winking, and the whole company burſt into a 
laugh. 

The Doctor purſuing his triumph, aſked the gentle- 
man, if he did not underſtand phyſic as well as ſurgery.” 
© Rather better, anſwered the gentleman. Ay, like e- 
© nough,' cries the Doctor with a wink. Why, I know 
6 a little of phyſic too.” © I with I knew half fo much, 
ſaid Tow-woule, © Pd never wear an apron again.“ W hy, 
J believe, landlord, cries the Doctor, there are few 
men, though I ſay it, within twelve miles of the place, 
that handle a fever better. Veniente accurrite morbòo: that 
is my method. I ſuppoſe, brother, you underſtand La- 
tin?” A little, ſays the gentleman, © Ay, and Greek 
now I'll warrant you: 7% dapomibominos polufloſooio Tha- 
laſſes. But I have almoſt forgot theſe things; I could 
have repeated Homer by heart once.” Ifags, the gen- 
tleman has caught a traitor,” ſays Mrs Tow-woule ; 3 at 
which they all fell a-laughing. 

The gentleman, who had 1 not the leaſt affection. for jo- 
king, very contentedly ſuffered the Doctor to enjoy his 
victory; which he did with no ſmall ſatisfaction: and. 
having ſufficiently founded his depth, told him, he was 
thoroughly convinced of his great learning and abilities; 
and that he would be obliged to him if he would let him 
know his opinion of his patient's caſe above ſtairs. * Sir, 
ſays the Doctor, his caſe is that of a dead man. The 
contuſion on his head has perforated the internal mem- 
brane of the occiput, and divellicated that radical ſmall 
minute inviſible nerve, which coheres to the pericrani-- . 
um; and this was attended with a fever at firſt ſympto- 

atic, then pneumatic z and he is at length g grown deli- 
riuus, or delirious, as the vulgar expreſs it.“ 
He was proceeding in this learned manner, when a 
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mighty noiſe interrupted him. Some young fellows in 


the neighhourhood had taken one of the thieves, and 
were bringing him into the inn. Betty ran "up ſtairs with 
this news to Joſeph; who begged they might ſearch for 

a little 
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piece of broken gold, which had a ribband tied to it, and 
which he could {wear to amongſt all the hoards of the 
richeſt men in the univerſs, 

Notwithſtanding the fellow's perſiſting in his innocence, 


the mob were very buſy in ſearching him, and preſently, 


among other things, pulled out the piece of gold juſt men- 
tioned; which Betty no ſooner ſaw, than ſhe laid violent 
hands on it, and conveyed it up to Joſeph, who received it 
with raptures of joy, and hugging it in his e deen, 
he could now die contented. 

Within a few minutes afterwards came in ſore other 
felows, with a bundle which they bad found in a diteh, 
and which was indeed the cloathes which had been ſtrip- 
ped of from Joſeph, and the other things they had ta- 
ken from him. , . 

The gentleman no ſooner ſaw the coat, than he deck 
red he knew the livery ; and if it had been taken from 
the poor creature above ſtairs, deſired he might ſee him; 
for that he was very well accquainted with the family to 
whom that livery belonged. 


le was accordingly conducted up by Betty; but what, | 


ern was the ſurpriſe on both ſides, when he ſaw Jo- 
ſeph was the perſon in bed; and when Joſeph diſcover- 
ed the face of his good fr iend Mr Abraham Adams 


It would be impertinent to inſert a diſcourſe which 
chiefly turned on the relation of matters already well 
known to the reader: for as ſoon as the curate had ſa- 
tisfied Joſeph concerning the perfect health of his Fan- 


ny, he was on his fide very inquiſitive into all the parti- 
culars which had produced this unfortunate accident 


To return therefore to the kitchen, where a great va- 
riety of com pany were now aſſembled from all the rooms 


of the houſe, as well as the neighbourhood; ſo much de- 


light do men take in contemplating che countenance of: a 
thief. 


Mr Tow-wauſe began to rub his hands with pleaſure, 


at ſeeing ſo large an aſſembly; who would, he hoped, 
ſhortly agjourn into ſeveral apartments, in order to di- 
courſe over the robbery, and drink a health to all honeſt 
men. But Mrs Tow-wouſe, whoſe misfortune it was 
commonly to ſee things a little perverſely, began to rait 
Su at 
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at thofe who brought the fellow into her houſe; telling 
her huſband, they were likely to thrive, who kept a houſe 
of entertainment for beggars and thieves. 

The mob had now finiſhed their ſearch ; and could 
find nothing about the captive likely to prove any evi- 
dence : for as to the cloathes, though the mob were very 
well ſatisfied with that proof; yet, as the ſurgeon ob- 
ſerved, they could not convict him, becauſe they were 
not found in his cuſtody; to which Barnabas agreed, and 
added, that theſe were bona wwaviata, and belonged to the 
lord of the manor. | 

© How, ſays the ſurgeon, do you ſay thoſe goods be- 
© long to the lord of the manor ? 1 do, cried Bar- 
nabas. Then I deny it, ſays the ſurgeon. © What 
can the lord of the manor have «o do in the caſe ? will 
any one attempt to perſuade me that what a man finds 
© js not his own?” © ] have heard, ſays an old fellow 
in the corner, juſtice Wiſeone fay, that if every man 
© had his right, whatever is found belongs to the King of 
London.“ That may be true, ſays Barnabas, in 
< ſome ſenſe: for the law makes a difference between 
© things ſtolen, and things found ; for a thing may be ſto- 
cen that never is found; and a thing may be found that 
© never was ſtolen. Now goods that are both ſtolen and 
© found are wwavata, and they belong to the lord of the 
© manor.” © So the lord of the manor is the receiver 
© of ſtolen goods, ſays the Doctor; at which there was 

an univerſal laugh, being firſt begun by himſelf. 

While the priſoner, by perſiſting in his innocence, had 
almoſt (as there was no evidence againſt him) brought o- 
ver Barnabas, the ſurgeon, Tow-wouſe,- and ſeveral others 
to his fide; Betty informed them that they had overlook- 
ed a little piece of goid, which ſhe had carried up to the 
man in bed, and which he offered to ſwear to amongſt a 
million, aye, amongſt ten thouſand. This immediately 
turned the ſcale againſt the priſoner z and every one now | 
concluded him guilty. It was refolved, therefore, to keep 
him ſecured that night, and early in the morning to car- 
ry him before a juſtice. | 8 | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Showing "0 Mrs Tow-wouſe was a little mollified : and 
hw officious Mr Barnabas and the ſurgeon were to pro- 
ſecute the thief; with 4 difertation accounting for their 
zeal, and that of mow other perſons not mentioned in this 


h fory. 
ETC Y told her miſtreſs, ſhe believed the man 1a bed 


was a greater man than they took him for : for, be- 
{ides che extreme whiteneſs of his ſkm, and the ſoftneſs 
of his hands, ſhe obſerved a very great familiarity be- 
tween the gentleman and him; and added, ſhe was cer- 
tain they were intimate acquaintance, if not relations. 

This ſomewhat abated the ſeverity of Mrs Tow-wouſe's 
countenance. She ſaid, God forbid ſhe ſhould not dit- 
charge the duty of a Chriſtian, ſince the poor gentleman 
was brought to her houſe. She had a natural antipathy 
to vagabonds; but could pity the misfortunes of a Chriſ- 
tian as ſoon as another. 'Tow-wouſe ſaid, If the travel- 
ler be a gentleman, though he hath no money about 
© him now, we ſhall moſt likely be paid hereatter, ſo you 
© may begin to ſcore whenever you will, Mrs Tow- 
woule anſwered, Hold your fample tongue, and don't 
© inſtruct me in my buſineſs. I am fure 1 am ſorry for 
« the gentleman's misfortune with all my heart; and 1 
© hope the villain who uſed him ſo barbarouſly will be 
© hanged. Betty, go ſee what he wants. God forbid he 
© ſhould want any thing in my houſe.” 

Barnabas and the ſurgeon went up to Joſeph, to ſatisfy 
themſelves concerning: the Piece of gold. Joſe;h was 
with difficulty prevailed upon to ſhew it them; but would 
by no intreaties be brought to deliver it out of his own poſ- 
ſeflion. He however atteſted this to be the ſame which 
had been taken from him, and Betty was ready to {wear 
to the finding it on the thief. 

The only difficulty that remained, was how to produce 
this gold before the juſtice : for as to carrying Joſeph 
himſelf, it ſeemed impoſſible z nor was there any great 
iikelihood of obtaining it from him; for he had faſtened 
| | G * it 
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it with a ribband to his arm, and ſolemnly vowed, that 
nothing but irreſiſtible force ſhould ever ſeparate them : 
in which reſolution, Mr Adams, clenching a fiſt rather 
leſs than the knuckle of an ox, declared he would ſupport 
him. 


A diſpute aroſe on this occaſion concerning evidence, 
not very neceſſary to be related here; after which the ſur- 
geon dreſſed Mr Joſeph's head; ſtill perliſiing i in the im- 
minent danger in which his patient lay ; but concluding 
with a very important look, that he began to have 
ſome. hopes; that he ſhould ſend him a ſanative ſopori- 
ferous draught, and would ſee him in the morning. Af- 
ter which Barnabas and he departed, and left Mr Joſeph 
and Mr Adams togerher. | 

Adams informed Joſeph of the occaſion of this j journey 
which he was making to London, namely, to publiſh three 
volumes of ſermons ; being encouraged, as he ſaid, by an 
advertiſement lately "ſet forth by a ſociety of booklellers, 
who propoſed to purchaſe any copies offered to them at 
a price to be ſettled by two perſons ; but though he ima- 
gined he ſhould get a conſiderable ſum of money on this 
occaſion, which his family were in urgent need of, he 
proteſted he would not leave Joſeph i in his preſent condi 
tion: finally, he told him he had nine ſhillings and three- 
pence halfpenny in his pocket, which he was welcome to 
uſe as he pleaſed, 

This goodneſs of parſon Adams brought tears into Jo- 
ſeph's eyes: he declared he had now a ſecond reaſon. to 
3 life, that he might ſhew his gratitude to ſuch a friend. 
Adams bad him be chearful, for that he plainly ſaw the 
ſurgeon, beſides his ignorance, deſired to make a merit of 
curing him, though the wounds in his head, he perceiv- 
ed, were by no means dangerous; that he was convinced 
he had no fever, and doubted not but he would be able 
to travel in a day or two. 

— Theſe words infuſed a ſpirit into Joſeph : he ſaid, he 
found himſelf very ſore from the bruiſes ; but kad no 
reaſon to think any of his bones injured, or that he had 
received any harm in his inſide; unleſs that he felt ſome- 
thing very odd in his ſtomach z but he knew not whe- 
ther that might not ariſe from not having eaten one w_— 

or 
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for above twenty-four hours. Being then aſked if he had 
any inclination to eat, he anſwered iu the affirmative. 
Then Parſon Adams deſired him to name what he had 
the greateſt fancy for; whether a poached egg, or chick- 


en broth : he anſwered, he could eat both very well; but 


that he ſeemed to have the greateſt appetite for a piece of 
boiled beef and cabbage. . 


Adams was pleaſed with ſo perfect a confirmation that 


he had not the leaſt fever; but adviſed him to a lighter 


diet, for that evening. He accordingly ate either a rab- - 


bit, or a fowl, I never could with any tolerable certainty 
diſcover which : after this, he was, by Mrs Tow-woulſe's 
order, conveyed into a better bed, and equipped with one 
of her huſband's ſhirts. 

In the morning early, Barnabas and the ſurgeon came 
to the inn, in order to ſee the thief conveyed before the 
juſtice. They had conſumed the whole night in debating 
what meaſures they ſhould take to produce the piece of 
gold in evidence againſt him; for they were both ex- 
tremely zealous in the buſineſs, though neither of them 


were in the leaſt ane rc in the proſecution; neither of 


them had ever received any private injury from the fel- 
low, nor had either of them ever been ſuſpected of loving 
the public well enough, to give them a ſermon or a doſe 
of phyſic for nothing. 

To help our reader therefore as much as poſſible to 
account for this zeal, we muſt inform him, that, as this 


pariſh was ſo unfortunate as to have no lawyer in it, there 


had been a conſtant contention between the two doctors, 
ſpiritual and phyſical, concerning their abilities in a ſcience, 
in which, as neither of them profeſſed it, they had equal 
pretenſions to diſpute each other's opinions. Theſe dif- 


putes were carried on with great contempt on both ſides, 


and had almoſt divided the pariſh : Mr Tow-wouſe, and 
one half of the neighbours, inclined to the ſurgeon, and 
Mrs Tow-wouſe with the other half to "fe parſon. The 
ſurgeon drew his knowledge from thoſe ineſtimable foun- 
tains, called the Atorney's Pocket Companion, and Mr 
Jacob's Law-tables ; Barnabas truſted entirely to Wood's” 
inſtitutes. It happened on this occaſion, as was pretty 
frequently the caſe, that theſe two learned men differed 
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about the ſufficiency of evidence: the doctor being of o- 
pinion, that the maid's oath would convict the priſoner 
without producing the gold; the parſon e contra, tetis vi- 
ribus, To diſplay their parts therefore before the juſtice 
and the pariſh, was the ſole motive which we can diſco- 
ver to this zeal, which both of them pretended to have 
for public juſtice. | 

O Vanity! how little is thy force acknowledged, or 
thy operations diſcerned ! How wantonly doſt chan de- 
ceive mankind under different diſguiſes]! Sometimes thou 
doſt wear the face of pity, ſometimes of generolity : nay, 
thou haſt the aſſurance even to put on thoſe glorious or- 
naments which belong only to heroic virtue. Thou odi- 
ous deformed monſter ! whom prieſts have raited at, phi» 
loſophers deſpiſed, and pocts ridiculed : is there a wretch 
H abandoned as to own thee for an acquaintance in pub 
lic? yet how few will refuſe to enjoy thee in private ! nay, 
thou art the purſuit of mo&-men through their lives. Ihe 
greateſt villanies are daily practiſed to pleaſe thee : nor 
is the meaneſt thief below, or the greateſt hero above thy 
notice. Thy embraces are often the ſole aim and ſole re- 
ward of the private robbery, and the plundered province. 
It is to pamper up thee, thou harlot, that we attempt to 
withdraw from others what we do not want, or to with- 
hold from them what they do. All our paſſions are thy 
ſlaves. Avarice itſelf is often no more than thy hand- 
maid, and even Luſt thy pimp. The bully Fear, like a 
calmed, flies before thee, and Joy and Grief hide their 
heads in thy preſence. 

I know thou wilt think, that whilſt J abuſe thee, 5 court 
thee; and that thy love hath inſpired me to write this 
farcaſtical panegyric on thee: but thou art deceived, I va- 
lue thee not a farthing ; nor will it give me any pain, if 
thou ſhouldſt prevail on the reader to cenſure this digreſ- 
ſion as arrant nonſenſe : for know, to thy confuſion, 
that I have introduced thee for no other purpoſe than to 
lengthen out a ſhort chapter; and ſo return to my hif 


tory.” a 
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"CHAP. Xvi. 


The eſcape of the thief. Mr Adams's diſappointment. The 
arrival of two very extraordinary perfonages, and the in- 
troduction of parſon Adams 10 parſon Barnabas. 


ei and the ſurgeon being returned, as we 
have ſaid, to the inn, in order to convey the thief 
before the juſtice, were greatly concerned to find a ſmall 
accident had happened, which ſomewhat diſconcerted 
them, and this was no other than the thief's eſcape, who 
had raodeſtly withdrawn himſelf by y night, declining all 
oſtencation, and not chaſing, in imitation of ſome great 

men, to diſtinguiſh himſelf at the expence of being point- 
ed at. 

When the company had retired che evening before, 
the thief was detained in a room where the conſtable, and 
one of the young fellows who took him, were planted as 
his guard. About the ſecond watch, a general complaint 
of drouth was made both by the priſoner and his keep- 
ers; among whom it was at laſt agreed, that the confta- 
ble ſhould remain on duty, and the young fellow call up 
the tapſter; in which diſpoſition the latter apprehended 
not the leaſt danger, as the conſtable was well armed, and 
could beſides eaſily ſummon him back to his aſſiſtance, 

if the priſoner made the leaft attempt to gain his liber- 
ty. | 

g The young fellow had not long left the room, before 
it came into the conſtable's head, that the priſoner might 
leap on him by ſurpriſe, and thereb) preventing him of 
the uſe of his weapons, eſpecially the long ſtaff in which 
he chiefly confided, might reduce the ſucceſs of a ſtrug- 
gle to an equal chance. He wiſely therefore, to prevent 
this inconvenience, {lipped out of the room himſelf, and 
locked the door, waiting without with his ſtaff in his hand, 
ready lifted to fell the unhappy priſoner, if by ill fortune 
he ſhould attempt to break out. 

But human lite, as hath been diſcovered by ſome oreat 
man or other, (for I would by no means be underſtood 
to affect the hongur of making any ſuch diſcovery) very 


much 
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much reſembles a game at Cheſs : for as in the latter, 
while a gameſter is too attentive to ſecure himſelf very 
{trongly on one ſide the board, he is apt to leave an un- 
guarded opening on the other; ſo doth it often happen 
in life; and ſo did it happen on this occation : for whilſt 
the cautious conſtable, with juch wonderiul ſagacity, had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the door, he moſt unhappily forgot 
the window. f 

The thief, who plyed on the other ſide, no ſooner per- 
ceived this opening, than he began to move that way; 
and finding the pailage eaſy, he took with him the young 
fellow's hat; and without any ceremony ſtepped into the 
ſtreet, and made the beſt of his way. 

The young fellow returning with a double mug of 
ſtrong beer, was a little ſurpriſed to find the conſtable at 
the door; but much more ſo, when, the door being o- 
pened, he perceived the priſoner had made his eſcape, 
and which way. He threw down the beer, and without 
uttering any thing to the conſtable, except a hearty curſe 
or two, he nimbly leaped out at the window, and went 
again in purſuit of his prey, being very unwilling to loſe 
the reward which he had aſſured himſelf of. = 

The conſtable hath not been diſcharged of ſufpicion 
on this account: it hath been faid, that not being con- 


. cerned in the taking the thief, he could not have been 


entitled to any part of the reward, if he had been con- 
victed; that the thief had ſeveral guineas in his pocket; 
that it was very unlikely he ſhould have been guilty of 


' ſuch an overſight ; that his pretence for leaving the room 


was abſurd ; that it was his conſtant maxim, that a wiſe 
man never refuſed money on any conditions; that at 


every election he always had ſold his vote to both par- 


ties, T9. 


But notwithſtanding theſe and many other ſuch allega- 
gions, I am ſufficiently convinced of his inaocence ; ha- 
ving been politively aſſured of it, by thoſe who received 
their informations from his own mouth ; which, in the 
opinion of ſome moderas, is the beſt and indeed only e- 
vidence. | 

All the family were now up, and with many others 
aflembled in the kitchen, where Mr Tow-wouſe was in 

ſome 
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ſome tribulation z the ſurgeon having declared, that by law 
he was liable to be indicted for the thief's eſcape, as it 
was out of his houſe: he was a little comforted howe- 
ver by Mr Barnabas's opinion, that as the eſcape was by 
night, the indictment would not ly. 

Mrs Tow-wouſe delivered herſelf in the following 
words: Sure never was ſuch a fool as my huſband ! 
* would any other perſon living have left a man in the 
cuſtody of ſuch a drunken drowſy blockhead as Tom 
Suckbribe Þ (which was the conftable's name:) * and if 
he could be indicted without any harm to his wife and 
children, I ſhould be glad of it.“ (Then the bell rung 
n Joieph's room.) Why, * ea Chamberlain, 
where the devil are you all ? Have you no ears, or no 
conſcience, not to tend the ſick better? See what 
the gentleman wants; why don't you go yourſelf, Mr 
Tow-wouſe ? but any one may die-for you; you have 
no more feeling than a deal-board. If a man lived a 
fortnight in your houſe without ſpending a penny, you 
would never put him in mind of it. See whether he 
drinks tea or coffee for breakfaſt,” * Yes, my dear, cried 
Tow-woule. She then aſked the doctor and Mr Barna- 
bas what morning's draught they choſe, who anſwered 
they had a pot of cyder-and at the fire; which we will 
leave them merry over, and return to Joi-ph. 

He had role pretty carly this morning : but though his 
wounds were far from threatning any danger, he was ſa 
ſore with the bruiſes, that it was impoſſible for him to 
think of undertaking a journey yet ; Mr Adams there- 
fore, whoſe ſtock was viſibly decreaſed with the expences 
of ſupper and breakfaſt, and which could not ſurvive that 
day's ſcoring, began to conſider how it was poſſible to re- 
cruit it. At laſt he cried, He had luckily hit on a ſure 
method; and though it would oblige him to return 
© himſelf home together with Joſeph, it mattered not 
© much. He then ſent for Tow-woule, and taking him 
"_ another room, told him, © He wanted to borrow three 

« guineas, for which he would put ample ſecurity into his 
hands.“ Tow-woulc, who expected a watch, or ring, or 
ſome thing of double the value, aniwercd, « He believed. 


© he could furniſh him.)“ Upon which Adams pointing 
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to his ſaddle- bag, told him, with a voice full of ſolemnity, 
that there was in that bag no leſs than nine volumes of 
« manuſcript ſermons, as well worth a hundred pound as 
© a ſhilling was worth twelvepence, and that he would 
© depoſite one ofthe volumes in his hands by way of pledge, 
not doubting but that he would have the honeſty toreturn 
it on his repayment of the money; for otherwiſe he would 
© be a very great loſer, ſceing that every volume would 
* at leaſt bring him ten pounds, as he had been informed 
* by a neighbouring clergyman in the country: for, ſaid he, 
as to my own part, having never yet dealt in printing, 


I I do not * to aſcertain the exact value of ſuch 


things. 

Tow-wouſe, who was a little ſurpriſed at the pawn, 
ſaid (and not without ſome truth) © that he was no judge 
of the price of ſuch kind of goods: and as for money, 
he really was very ſhort” Adams ani{wered, * Certain- 
ly he would not ſcruple to lend him three guineas on 
what was undoubtedly worth at leaſt ten. I he landlord 
replied, © he did not believe he hed fo much money in 
© the houſe, and beſides he was to make up a ſum. He 


© was very conſident the books were of much higher va- 


 lue, and heartily ſorry it did not ſuit him.“ He then 
cried out, ching, Sir though nobody called; and ran 
down ſtairs without any fear of breaking his neck. 

Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this difappoint- 
ment, nor knew he what farther ſtratagem to try. He 
immediately applied to his pipe, his conſtant friend and 
comfort in his aMictions 3 and leaning over the rails, he 
devoted himſelf to meditation, aſfiſted by the inſpiring 
fumes of tobacco. 

He had on a night-cap drawn over his wig, and a ſhort 
great coat, which half covered his caſſock; a dreſs which, 
added to ſomething. comical enough in ** countenance, 
compoſed a figure Uikely to attract the eyes of thoſe who 
were not over-gtven to obſervation. 

Whilſt he was ſmoking bis pipe in this poſture, a 
coach and fix, with a numerous attendance, drove into 
the inn. There alighted from the coach a young fellow 
and a brace of pointers, after which another young fellow 
icapt from the box, and {hook the former by the hand; 9 

an 
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and both, together with the dogs, were inſtantly conduct- 
ed by Mr Tow-woule into an apartment; whither, as they 
paſſed, they entertained themſelves with the following 
ſhort facetious dialogue: 

© You are a pretty fellow for a coachman, Jack ' ſays 


he from the coach; you had almoſt overturned us juſt | 


© now.” © Pox take you, ſays the coachman, if I had 
only broke your neck, it would have been ſaving ſome- 
© body eiſe the trouble: but I ſhould have been ſorry for 
© the pointers.” © Why you ſon of.a b „ aniwered 
the other, © if nobody ſhould ſhoot better than you, the 
© pointers would be of no uſe. * D—n ͤ me, ſays the 


coachrnan, I will ſhoot with you five guineas a thot.? 


© You be hanged,” ſays the other, * for five guineas you 
© ſhall ſhoot at my a—. Done, fays the coachman, * PII 
© pepper you better than ever you was pepper'd by Jen- 


© ny Bouncer.” © Pepper your grandmother,” ſays the o- 


ther, © here's Tow-wouſe will let you ſhoot at him for a 
© ſhilling a time.“ © I know his honour better, cries 


Tow-wouſe; © I never ſaw a ſurer ſhot at a partridge. 


Every man miſſes now and then; but if I could ſhoot 
© half as well as his honour, I would deſire no better 
© livelihood than I could get by my gun.” © Pox on you, 
ſaid the coachman, you demoliſh more game now than 
© your head's worth. There's a bitch, Tow-wouſe, by 
G-, ſhe never blinked * a bird in her life.” © I have a 
© puppy not a year old ſhall hunt with her for a hundred, 
cries the other gentleman. * Done, ſays the coachman, 
© but you will be poxed before you make the bett. If 
< you have a mind for a beit,' cries the coachman, I 
will match my ſpotted dog with your white bitch for a 
© hundred, play or pay.“ Done, ſays the other, and 
© Pi run Baldface againſt Slouch with you for another. 
© No,' cries he from the box, but Pll venture Miſs Jen- 


ny againſt Baldface or Hannibal either.” Go to the 


« devil, cries he from the coach, © I will make every bett 
© your own way, to be ſure ! I will match Hannibal with 
© Slouch 


* To blink, is a term uſed to ſignify the dog's paſling by a bird withs 
ut pointing at it. 
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Slouch for a thouſand, if you dare, and I ſay done 
© fir{t.” 

They were now arrived, and the reader will be very 
contented to leave them, and repair to the kitchen, where 
Barnabas, the ſurgeon, and an exciſeman were ſmoaking 
their pipes over ſome cyder- and, and where the ſervants, 
who attended the two noble gentlemen we have juſt ſeen 
abght, were now arrived. 

© Tom, cries one of the ſootmen, © there's Parſon . 
© dams ſmoaking his pipe in the gallery.“ Ves, ſays 
Tom, 1 pulled off my hat to him, and the Parſon ſpoke 
© to me.” 

6 Is the gentleman a clergyman then ?” ſays Barnabas, 
(for his caſſock had been tied up when he firſt arrived.) 
Yes, Sir, anſwered the footman, and one there be 
but few like.” Aye, ſaid Barnabas, if I had known 
it ſooner, I ſhould have deſired his company; I would 
always ſhew a proper reſpect for the cloth; but what 
ſay you, doctor, ſhall we adjourn into a room, and in- 
© vite him to take part of a bowl of punch ? 

This propoſal was immediately agreed to and executed 
and Parion Adams accepting the invitation, much civili- 
ty paſſed between the two clergymen, who both declared 
the great honour they had for the. cloth. They had 
not been long together, before they entered into a diſcourſe 
on ſmall tithes, which continued a full hour, without the 
doctor or exciſeman's having one opportunity to offer a 
word. 

It was thed propoſed to begin a general converſation, 
and the exciſeman opened on foreign affairs; but a word 
unluckily dropping from one of them introduced a difſer- 
tation on the hardſbips ſuffered by the inferior clergy ; 
which, after a long duration, concluded with bringing the 
nine volumes of ſermons on the carpet. 

Barnabas greatly diſcouraged poor Adams; he aid, | 
the age was ſo wicked, that nobody read fermons : © Would 

© you think it, Mr ne ſaid he, I once intended to 
c print a volume of ſermons myſelf, and they had the ap- 

© probation of two or three biſhops ; but what do you 

© think a bookſeller offered me ?” Twelve guineas, per- 
haps,” cried Adams. Not twelve pence, J aſſure you. 

| : aniwered 
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anſwered Barnabas; *nay, the dog refuſed me a Concore- 
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ance in exchange. At laſt J offered to give him the 


printing them, for the ſake of dedicating them to that 


very gentleman who juſt now drove his own coach into 
the inn; and I aſſure you he had the impudence to re- 
fuſe my * by which means I loſt a good living, 
that wag afterwards given away in exchange for a point- 
er, to one who——but I will not ſay any thing againſt 
the cloth. So you may gueſs, Mr Adams, what you 
are to expect; for if ſermons would have gone down, 
I believe—T will not be vain : but, to be conciſe with 


you, three biſhops ſaid, they were the beſt that ever 


were writ : but indeed there are a pretty moderate num- 
ber printed already, and not all ſold yet. Pray, Sir, 


ſaid Adams, what do you think the muah rs may a- 
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mount to?' Sir,“ anſwered Barnabas, © a bookſeller 

told me he believed five thouſand volumes at leaſt.” 
Five theuſand  quoth the. ſurgeon, what can they 
be writ upon ? I remember when I was a boy, I u 0d 
to read one Tillotſon's ſermons : and I am ſure, if a man 
practiſed half ſo much as is in one of thoſe ſermons, he 


would go to heaven.” Doctor,“ cried Barnabas, you, 


have a profane way of talking, for which I muſt reprove 
P y S N 
you. A man can never have his duty too frequently 


inculcated into him. And as for Tillotſon, to be ſure 


he was a good writer, and ſaid things very well; bur 
compariſons are odious; another man may write as well 
as he I believe there are {ome of my ſermons, — and 


then he applied the candle to the pipe. —— And I 


believe there are ſome of my dilcouries,' cries Adams, 

which the biſhops would not think totally unworthy of 
being printed; and I have been informed, I migkt 
procure a very large” ſum pr an immenſe one) on 


them.“ 1 é doubt that, anſwered Barnabas: 4 howe- 


ever, if you, deſire to make ſome money of them, per- 
haps you may ſell them by advertiting the manuſcript- 
ſermons of a clergyman lately deceaſed, all warranted 
originals, and never priited. And now I think of it, I 
ſhould be obliged to you, if there be ever a funeral one 
amongthem, to lendit me: for ] am thisvery dayto preach 


a funeral ſermon ; for which I have not peancd a line, 
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though I am to have a double price.“ Adams anſwer- 


ed, He had but one, whicn he feared would not ſerve 


his purpoſe, being ſacred to the racmory of a magiſtrate, 
who had exerted himſelf very ſingularly in the preſervation 
of the morality of his neighbours, inſomuch that he had 
neither ale-houſe nor lewd woman in the pariſh where 
No, replied Barnabas, that will not do 
quite fo well ; for the deceaſed upon whoſe virtues I 


© am to harangue was 2 little too much addicted to li- 


s quor and publickly kept a miſtreſs . believe I 
muſt take a common ſermon, and truſt to my memory 
© to introduce ſomething handſome on him. To your 
« invention rather, ſaid the doctor, your memory will 
© be apter to put you out ; for no man living remembers 
£ any thing good of him. 

With ſuch kind of ſpiritual diſcourſe, they emptied the 
bowl of punch, paid their reckoning and ſeparated : 
Adams and the doctor went up to Joſeph, Parſon Bar- 
nabas departed to celebrate the aforeſaid deceaſed, and 
= exciſeman deſcended into the cellar to gauge the veſ- 

els. 

Joſeph was now ready to ſit down to a loin of mutton, 
and waited for Mr Adams, when he and the doctor came 
in. The doctor having felt his pulſe, and examined his 
wounds, declared him much better, which he imputed to 
that ſanative ſoporiferous draught ; a medicine, whoſe 
virtues he ſaid, were never to be ſufficiently extolled. 
And great, indeed, they muſt be, if Joſeph was ſo much 
indebted to them as the doctor imagined ; fince nothing 
more than thoſe effluvia, which eſcaped the cork, could 
have contributed to his recovery : for the medicine had 
ſtood untouched in the window ever fince its arrival. 

Joſeph paſſed that day, and the three following, with 
his friend Adams; in which nothing ſo remarkable hap- 
pened as the ſwift progreſs of his recovery. As he had 
an excellent habit of body, his wounds were now almoſt - 
healed ;- and his bruiſes gave him ſo little uneaſineſs, that 
he preſſed Mr Adams to let him depart, told him he 
ſhould never be able to return ſufficient thanks for all 
his favours; and begged that he might no delay 
his j peep to London. 


Adams, 


3 
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Adams, notwithſtanding the ignorance, as he con- 
ecived it, of Mr Tow-wouſe, and the envy (for ſuch he 


thought it) of Mr Barnabas, had great expectations from 


his ſermons : ſeeing therefore Joſeph in ſo good a way, 
he told him he would agree to his ſetting out the next 
morning in the ſtage-coach z that he believed he thould 


have ſufficient, after the reckoning was paid, to procure him 
one day's conveyance in it, and afterwards he would be· 


able to ſet on on foot, or might be favoured with a lift in 
ſome neighbour's waggon, eſpecially as there was then to 
be a fair in the town whither the coach would carry him, 
to which numbers from his pariſh reſorted. And as to 
himſelr, he agreed to proceed to the great city. 

They were now walking in the inn-yard, when a fat, 


fir, ſhort perſon rode in, and alighting from his horſe, 
went directly up to Barnabas, who was ſmoaking his pipe 


on a bench. Ihe parton and the ſtranger thook one a- 


nother very lovingly by the hand, and went into a room 


together. 


The evening now coming on, Joſeph retired to his 
chamber, whither the good Adams accompanied him 


and took this opportunity to expatiate on the great 


mercies Gon had lately ſhewn him, of which he ought 
not only to have the deepeſt inward ſenſe, but likewiſe 
to expreſs outward thanktuineis for them. They there- 
fore fell both on their knees, and ipent a conſiderable 
time in prayer and thankſaiving, | 

They had juit finiſhed, when Betty came in and told 
Mr Adams, Mr Barnabas delired to fpeak to him on 
ſome buſineſs of conſequence below ſtairs. Joſeph de- 


fired, if it was likely to detain him long, he would let 


him know it, that he might go to bed, which Adams 
promiſed, and in that caſe they withed one another a good 
night. 
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CHAP. xvn. 


4 plen fant 4 iſcourſe betaveen the tao parſons and the books 
eller, which was broke' off by an unlucky accident happen- 
ing in the inn, which produced a dialogue between M rs 

IF ow-wouſe and her maid, of no gentle kind. 


8 ſoon as Adams came into the room, Mr Barnabas - 
introduced him to the ſtranger, who was, he told 
him a bookſeller, and would be as likely to deal with 


Bim for his ſermons as any man whatever. Adams, ſa- 


lating the ſtranger, anſwered Barnabas, that he was very 
much obliged to him; that nothing could be more con- 
venient; for he had no other buſineſs to the great city, 
and was heartily defirous of returning with the young 
man who was juſt recovered of his misfortune. He then 
Mapt his fingers (as was uſual with him), and took two 
or three turns about the room in an ecſtaſy.—And to in- 
duce the bookſeller to be as expeditious as poſſible, as 
lkewile to offer him a better price for his commodity, he 
aſſured him their meeting was extremely lucky to himſelf, 
for that he had the moſt occaſion for money at 
that time, his own being almoſt ſpent, and having a friend 
then in the ſame inn who was juſt recovered from ſome 
wounds he had received from robbers, and was in a moſt 
indigent condition: So that nothing,” ſays he, © could 
© be ſo opportune, for the {ſupplying both our neceſſities, 
as my making an immed-ate * eg with you.“ 

As ſoon as he had ſeated himſelf, the ſtranger began 
in theſe words ; Sir, 1 do not care abſolutely to deny 
0 engaging in what my friend Mr Barnabas recommends; 
& but ſernions are mere drugs. The trade is fo vaſtly 
© ſtocked with them, that really unleſs they come out 
with the name of Whiteficld or Weſley, or ſome other 
£ ſuch great man, as a bithop, or thoſe ſort of people, I 
4 


D 
don't care to touch, unlcis now it was a ſermon preach- 


© ed on the 35th of January, or we could fay in the title 


page, Publiſhed at the earneſt requeſt of the congrega- 
« tion, or the inhabitants: but truly for a dry piece "of 
# ſermons, I had rather be excuſed; eſpecially, as my 
© hands 
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* hands are ſo full at preſent. However, Sir, as Mr Bar- 
© nabas mentioned them to me, I will, if you pleaſe, take 
© the manuſcript with me to town, and give you my opinion 
© of it in a very ſhort time. 
O, faid Adams, If you deſire it, I will read two 
© or three diſcourſes as a ſpecimen.” This Barnabas, 
who loved {ſermons no better than a grocer doth figs, im- 
mediately objected to, and adviſed Adams to let the book- 
{eller bave his ſermons, telling him, if he gave him a di- 
rection, he might be certain of a ſpecdy ant wer: adfiings 
he need not ſcruple ſing them in his poſſeſſion. © No, 
ſaid the bookſeller, © if it was a play that had been 
8 org twenty nigits together, 1 believe it would be 
© {ate ? 

Adams did not at all reliſh the laſt expreſſion; he ſaid, 
he was ſorry to hear ſermons compared to plays. © Not 
© by me, I aſſure you, cry'd the bookſeller, though I 
don't know whether the Licenſing Act may not ſhortly 
© bring them to the ſame footing : but I have formerly 
© known 100 guineas given for a play . More ſhame 
for thoſe who gave it, cry'd Barnabas. © Why ſo 7? 
faid the bookſeller, for they got hundreds by it.” © But 

is there no difference between conveying good or ill in- 
ſtructions to mankind ?? ſaid Adams: would not an 
honeſt mind rather loſe-money by the one, than gain it 
by the other ? © If you can find any ſuch, I will not 
be their hindrance, anſwered the bookſeller ; © but I 
think thoſe perſons who get by preaching ſermons, are 
the propereſt to loſe by printing them: for my part, 
the copy that ſells beſt, will be always the beſt copy 
in my opinion ; I am no cnemy to ſermons, but becauſe 
they don't ſell ; for I would as ſoon print one of White- 
field's as any farce whatever.” 
© Whoever prints ſuch heterodox ſtuff ought to be 
© hang'd,” ſays Barnabas'. * Sir, ſaid he, turning to 
Adams, this fellow's writings (I know not whether you 
have ſeen them) are levelled at the clergy. He would 
© reduce us to the example of the primitive ages, for- 
© ſooth ! and would infinuate to the people that a clergy- 
2 man ought to be always preaching and praying. He 
« pretends to underſtand the ſcriptures literally, and 
© would 
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would make mankind believe, that the poverty and low 
eſtate which was recommended to the church in its in- 
fancy, and was only a temporary doctrine adapted to 
her under periecution, was to be prefery cd in her flou- 
riſhing and eſtabliſhed frate. Sir, the principles of To- 
land, Woolaſton, and all the free. thinkers, are not cal- 
-tulated to do half the miſchicf, as thoſe profeſſed by 
Fs fellow and his followers.” 

© Sir, anſwered Adams, if Mr Whitcheld had car- 
ried this doctrine no farther than you mention, I ſhould 
have remained, as I once was, his well-wiſher. I am 
myſelf as great an enemy to the luxury and ſplendor 
of the clergy as he can be. I do not, more than he, 
by the flouriſhing eſtate of the church, underſtand the 
palaces, equipages, dreſs, furniture, rich dainties, and 
vaſt fortunes of her miniſters. Surely thoſe things, 
which {avour ſo ſtrongly of this world, become not the 
ſervants of one who profeſſed his kingdom was not of 
it : but when he began to call nonſenſe and enthufiaſm 
to his aid, and ſet up the deteſtable doctrine of faith 
againſt good works, I was his friend no longer; for 
ſurely that doctrine was coined in hell, and one would 
think none but the devil himſelf could have the confi- 
dence to preach it. For can any thing be more dero- 
gatory to the honour of Gop, than for men to imagine 
that the all-wiſe being will hereafter ſay to the good 
and virtuous,” © Notwithſtanding the purity of thy life, 
„ notwithſtanding that conſtant rule of virtue and good- 
«'nefs in which you walked upon earth, ſtill, as thou 
« didſt not believe every thing in the true orthodox 
“ manner, thy want of faith ſhall condemn thee ?? Or, 
© on the other ſide, can any doctrine have a more per- 
© nicious influence on ſociety, than a perſuaſion, that it 
© will be a good plea for the villain at the laſt day 
&« Lon, it is true I never.obeyed one of thy commands; | 
« yet puniſh me not, for I believe them all?“ 1 ſup- 
6 poſe, Sir, ſaid the bookſeller, © your ſermons are of a 
© different kind P &« Ay, Sir, faid Adams; © the contra- 
© xy, 1 thank Heaven, is inculcated in almoſt every page, 
© or I ſhould belye my own opinion, which hath always 
6. been, that a virtuous and good Tar _ or heathen, are 
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more acceptable in the ſight of their Creator, than a 
vicious and wicked Chriſtian, though his faith was as 
perfectly orthodox as St Paul's himſelf. “ I wiſh you 


cuſed, as my hands are fo very full at preſent ; and in- 
deed 1 am afraid you will find a backwardneſs in the 
trade to engage in a book which the clergy would be 
certain to cry down.” © Gop forbid,” fays Adams, a- 
ny bocks ſhould be propagated which the clergy would 
cry down : but if you mean by the clergy, ſome few 
deſigning factious men, who have it at heart to eſtabliſh 


mankind, and the very eflence of religion, it is not in 
the power of ſuch perſons to decry any book they pleaſe; 
witneſs that excellent book called, © A plain account of 
c the nature and end of the Sacrament ;?* a book writ- 
ten (if I may venture on the expreſſion) with the pen 
of an angel, and calculated to reſtore the true uſe of 
Chriſtianity, and of that ſacred inſtitution : for what. 
could tend more to the noble purpoſes of religion, than 
frequent chearful meetings among the members of a ſo- 
ciety, in which they ſhould, in the preſence of one a- 
nother, and in the ſervice of the Supreme Being, make 
promiſes of being good, friendly, and benevolent to each 
other? Now this excellent book was attacked by a par- 
* ty, but unſucceſsfully.” At theſe words Barnabas fell 
a ringing with all the violence imaginable; upon which 
a ſervant attending, he bid hin bring a bill immediately: 
for that he was in company, for aught he knew, with the 
devil himſelf; and he expected to hear the Alcoran, the 
Leviathan, or Woolſton commended, if he ſtaid a few 
minutes longer. Adams deſired, as he was ſo much mo- 
ved at his mentioning a book, which he did without ap- 
prehending any poſſibility of offence, that he would be ſo 
kind to propoſe any objections he had to it, which he 
. would endeavour to anſwer. © I propoſe objections P ſaid 
Barnabas, * I never read a ſyllable in any ſuch wicked 
book; I never ſaw it in my life, I aſſure you. Adams 
was going to anſwer, when a moſt hideons uproar began 
in the inn, Mrs Tow-woule, Mr 'Tow-wouie and Betty, 
all lifting up their voices together : but Mrs Tow-wcule's 
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ſucceſs,” ſays the bookſeller, © but muſt beg to be ex- | 


ſome favourite ſchemes at the price of the liberty of 
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voice, like a baſe viol in a concert, was clearly and diſ- 
tinctly diſtinguiſhed among the reſt, and was heard to 
- articulate the following ſounds, —* O you damn'd villain, 
© is this the return to all the care I have taken of your 
family? this the reward of my virtue? Is this the man- 
ner in which you behave to one who brought you a for- 
tune, and preferred you to ſo many matches, all your 
betters? Lo abuſe, my bed, my own bed, with my own 

„ ſervant : but Pll maul the ſlut, Vil tear her naſty eyes 
© out : was ever ſuch a pitiful dog, to take up with ſuch 
© a mean trollop ? If ſhe had been a gentlewoman like 
* myſelf, it had been ſome excuſe ; but a beggarly, ſaucy, 
dirty ſervant maid. ——Get you out of my houſe, you 
* whore.? To which ſhe added another name, which we 
do not care to ſtain our paper with. It was a monoſyl- 
lable beginning with a b, and indeed was the ſame as 
if ſhe had pronounced the words, She-Dog. Which 
term we. ſhall, to avoid offence, uſe on this occaſion, 
though, indeed, both the miſtreſs and maid uttered 
the abovementioned b—, a word extremely diſguſtful 
to females of the lower fort. Betty had borne all hi- 
' therto with patience, and had uttered only lamenta- 
tions: but the laſt appellation ſtung her to the quick. 
© Tam a woman as well as yourſelf,* the roared out, 
and no ſhe-dog ; and if I have been a little naughty, I 
am not the firſt; if I have been no better than I ſhould 
be, cries the ſobbing, that's no reaſon you ſhould call 
© me out of my name; my be-betters are wo--rſe than me.” 
« Huzzy, huzzy, ſays Mrs Tow-woule, have you the 
impudence to anſwer me? Did I not catch you, you 
* ſaucy and then agam repeated the terrible word 
ſo odious to female cars. I can't bear that name,” an- 
{wered Betty: if I have been wicked, I am to anſwer 
for it myſelf in the other world; but J have done no- 
thing that's unnatural ; and IJ. will go put of your houſe 
* this woment ; for I will never be called She-Dog by 
any miſtreſs in England.“ Mrs Tow-wouſe then arm- 
ed herſelf with the ſpit; but was prevented from execu. 
ting any dreadful purpoſe by Mr Adams, who confined 
her arms with the ftrength of a wriſt which Hercules 
would not have been aſhamed of. Mr Tow. wouſe being 
caught, as our lawyers expreſs it, with the manner, and 
| a having 
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having no defence to make, very prudently withdrew him- 
ſelf ; and Betty committed herſeif to the protection of the 
boftler, who, though ſhe could not conceive him pleaſed 
with what had happened, was, in her opinion, rather a 
gentler beaſt than her miſtreſs. 

Mrs Tow-wouſe, at the interceſſion of Mr Adams, and 
ſindin g the enemy vaniſhed, began to compoſe herſelf, 
and at length recovered the ufa ſerenity of her temper, 
in which we will leave her to open to the reader the 
ſteps which led to a cataſtrophe common enough, and co- 
mical enough too, perhaps in modern hiſtory, yet often 
fatal to the repoſe and well-being of families, and the ſub- 
| Ject of many tragedies, both i in life and on the _ 


CHAP. XVIII. 


The hiſtory of Betty the chambermaid, and an account of IM 
occaſioned the violent ſcene in the preceding chapter. 


B who was the occafion of all this hurry, had 
ſome good qualities. She had good nature, genero- 
ſity, and compaſſion; but unfortunately her conſtitution 
was compoſed of thoſe warm ingredients which, though 
the purity of courts or nunneries might have nn con- 
trouled them, were by no means able to endure the tick- 
liſh ſituation of a chambermaid at an inn, who is daily li- 
able to the ſolicitations of lovers of all complexions, to 
the dangerous addreſſes of fine gentlemen of the army, 
who ſometimes are obliged to reſide with them a whole 
year together; and, above all, are expoſed to the careſſes 
of footmen, ſtage ae ae and drawers ; all of whom 
employ the whole artillery of kiſſing, flattering, bribing, 


and every other weapon which is to be found in the whole 


armoury of love againſt them. 

Betty, who was but one-and-twenty, had now lived 
three years in this dangerous ſituation, during which ſhe 
had eſcaped pretty well. An enſign of foot was the firſt 


perſon who made an impreſſion on her heart; he did in- 


deed raiſe a flame in her, which required the care of . 


ſurgeon to cool, | 
| 12 | Whilft 
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Whilſt ſhe burnt for him, ſeveral others buns for 
her. Officers of the army, young gentlemen travelling 
the weſtern circuit, inoffenſive ſquires, and ſome of gra- 
ver character were ſet afire by her arms ! 

At length, having perfectly recovered the effects of her 
{rſt unhappy paſſion, ſhe ſeemed to have vowed a ſtate 
of perpetual chaſtity. She was long deaf to all the ſuf- 
ferings of her lovers, till one day, at a neighbouring fair, 
the rhetoric of John the hoſtler, with a new ſtraw hat, 
and a pint of wine, made a ſecond conqueſt over her. 

She did not, however, feel any of thoſe flames on this 
occaſion, which had been the conſequence of her former 
amour; nor indeed thoſe other ill effects, which prudent 
young women very juſtly apprehend from too abſolute 
an indulgence to the prefling endearments of their lo- 
vers. This latter, perhaps, was a little owing to her not 
being entirely conitant to John, with whom ſhe permitted 
Tom Whipwell the ſtage-coachman, and now and then 
a handſome young traveller to {hare her favours. 

Mr 'Tow-wouſe had for ſome time caſt the languiſhin 
eyes of affection on this young maiden. / He had laid hold 
onevery opportunity of iaying tender things to her, ſqueez- 
ing ber by the hand, and ſometimes killing her lips: for 


as the violence of his paſſion had conſiderably abated to 


MrsTow-wouſe; ſo, like water, which is ſtopt from its uſual 
eurrent in one place, it naturally fought a vent in another. 
Mrs Tow-wouſe is thonght to have perceived this abate- 
ment, and probably it added very little to the natural 
ſweetneſs of her temper z for though the was as true to 


her huſhand as the dial to the fun, the was rather more 


de:irous of being ſhone * being more capable of feel- 

ing his warmth. 
Ever ſince Joſeph's el Betty had conceived an ex- 
traordinary liking to him, which diſcovered itſelf more 
nd more, as he grew better and better; till that fa- 
tal evening when, as ſhe was warming his bed, her paſ- 
fion grew to ſuch a height, and ſo perfectly maſtered both 
"er modeſi y and her reaſon, that, after many fruitlets- 
kints and ly ind! muations, ihe at laſt threw down the 
warn: ng-pap, and embracing kim with great eagerneſs, 
ſwore hc was the handſomeft creature ſhe had ever ſeen. 
Joſeph 
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| Joſeph i in great confuſion leapt from her, and told her, 


He was ſorry to ſee a young woman caſt off all regard to 
modeſty : but ſhe had gone too far to recede, and grew 
o very indecent, that Joſeph was obliged, contrary to 
his inclination, to uſe ſome violence to her, and takin 

her in his arms, he ſhut her out of the room, and locked 


the door. 


How ought man to rejoice, that his chaſtity i is always 
in his own power; that if he hath ſufficient {trength of 
mind, he hath always a competent ſtrength of body to 
defend himſelf, and cannot, like a poor weak woman, 
raviſhed againſt his will 

Betty was in the moſt violent agitation at this diſap- 
pointment. Rage and luſt pulled her heart, as with two 
ſtrings, two different ways; one moment ſhe thought of 
ſtabbing Joſeph, the next of taking him in her arms, and 
devouring him with kiſſes; but the latter pafſion was far 


more prevalent. Then ſhe thought of revenging his re- 


fuſal on herſelf; but whilſt the was engaged in this 
meditation, happily Death preſented himſelf to her in fo 
many ſhapes, of Per . hang g, poiſoning, c. that her 
diſtracted mind could reſolve on none. In this pertur- 
bation of ſpirit, it accidentally occurred to her memory, 


that her matter's bed was not made ; ſhe therefore went 


directly to his room; where he happened at that time to 
be engaged at his bureau. As ion as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe 
attempted to retire, but de called her back, and taking 
her by the hand, {qucezed her ſo tenderly, at the ſame 
time wi hiſpercd 1 many ſoſt things into her ears, and 
then predic her ſo cloſeiy with his kiſſes, that the van- 
quithed fair one, whoſe paitions were already raifed, and 
which were not fo whmitically a tens that one man on- 
ly could lay them tho! gh, perhaps, me would have rather 
preferred that one : the vatiquiſhed 6 ar- one quietly ſub- 


mitted, I ſay, to her maſter's will, who had juſt at ttained 


the excomplithenent of his bliſs, when Mrs Tow-wouſe 
unexpectedly entered the room, and cauſed all that con- 
fuſion which we have before ſeen, and which it is not 
neceſſary at preſent to take any {urtter notice of: ſince, 
without the aſſiſtance of a ſingle hiut from us, every read- 


1 


er of any ipeculatign, or exper ea though no: married 


himſelf, 


** 
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himſelf, may eaſily conjecture, that it concluded with the 
diſcharge of Betty, the ſubmiſſion of Mr Tow-wouſe, with 
ſome things to be performed on his ſide by way of grati- 
tude for his wife's goodneſs in being reconciled to him, 
with many hearty promiſes never to offend any more in 
the like manner; and, laſtly, his quietly and contentedly 
bearing to be reminded of his tranſgreſſions, as a kind of 
8 once or twice a-day, during the reſidue of his 
lite 
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and his Friend 
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Mr ABRAHAM ADAMS. 
ES 
BOOK SECOND. 
e „ 
Of diviſens in authors. 


HERE are, certain myſteries or ſecrets in all trades, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, from that of prime- 
miniſtering to this of authoring, which are ſeldom diſco- 
vered, unleſs to members of the ſame calling. Among 
thoſe uſed by us gentlemen of the latter occupation, I take 
this of dividing our works into books and chapters, to be 
none of the leaſt conſiderable. Now, for want of being 
truly acquainted with this ſecret, common readers ima- 
gine, that by this art of dividing, we mean only to ſwell 


our works to a much larger bulk than they would other- 4 


wiſe be extended to. Theſe ſeveral places therefore in 
our paper, which are filled with our books and chapters, 
are underſtood as ſo much buckram, ſtays, and ſtay-tape, 
in a tailor's bill, ſerving only to make up the ſum total, 
commonly found at the bottom of our firſt page, and of 
his laſt. 

But in reality the 1 is chere and in this, as 


well as all other inſtances, we conſult the advantage of 
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our reader, not our own ; and indeed many notable uſes 
ariſe to him from this method : for, firſt, thoſe little ſpa- 
ees between our chapters may be looked upon as an inn 
or reſting-place, where he may ſtop and take a glaſs, or 
any other refreſhment, as it pleaſes him. Nay, our fine 
readers will, perhaps, be ſcarce able to travel farther than 
through one of them in a day. As to thoſe vacant pa- 
ges which are placed between our books, they are to be 


regarded as thoſe ſtages, where, in long journeys, the 


traveller ſtays ſome time to repoſe himſelf, and conſider 
of what he hath ſeen in the parts he hath already paſt 
through; a conſideration which I take the liberty to re- 
commend a little to the reader: for, however ſwift his 
capacity may be, I would not adviſe him to travel thro! 
theſe pages too faſt: for if he doth, he may probably 
miſs the ſeeing ſome curious productions of nature, which 
will be obſerved by the ſlower and more accurate reader. 
A volume without any ſuch places of reſt reſembles the 
opening of wilds or ſeas, which tires the eye, and fatigues 
the ſpirits when entered upon. 

Secondly, what are the contents prefixed to every chap- 
ter, but ſo many inſcriptions over the gates of inns (to 
continue the ſame metaphor) informing the reader what 
entertainment he is to expect; which, if he likes not, he 


may travel on to the next: for, in biography, as we are 


not tied down to an exact concatenation equally with o- 
ther hiſtorians; ſo a chapter or two (for inſtance this I 
am now writing) may be often paſſed over without any 
infury to the whole. And in theſe inſcriptions I have 
been as faithful as poſſible, not imitating the celebrated 
Montaigne, who promiſes you one thing and gives you 


another; nor ſome title-page authors, who promiſe a 


great deal, and produce nothing at all. 

There are, beſides theſe more obvious benefits, ſeveral 
others which our readers enjoy from this art of dividing; 
though perhaps moſt of them too myſterious to be pre- 
ſently underſtood by any who are not initiated into the 
ſcience of authoring. To mention therefore but one 
which is moſt obvious, it prevents ſpoiling the beauty of 
a book by turning down its leaves, a method otherwiſe 


neceſſary to thoſe readers, who (though they read with 


great 
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great improvement and advantage) are apt, when they 
return to their ſtudy, after halt an hour 3 abſence, to for- 
get where they leſt off. | 

Theſe diviſions have the function of great antiquity. 
Homer not only divided his great work into twenty- 
four books, (in compliment perhaps to the twenty=four 
letters, to which he had very particular obligations) but, 
according to the opinion of ſome very ſagacious critics, 
hawked them all ſeparately, delivering only one book at 
a time, (probably by ſubſcription.) He was the firit in- 
ventor of the art which hath fo long lain dormant, of 
Publiſhing by numbers; an art now brought to ſuch per- 
fection, that even dictionaries are divided and exhibited 
piece- meal to the public: ' nay, one bookſeller hath 
(to encourage learning, and eaſe the public) contrived to 
give them a dictionary in this divided manner, for only 
fifteen fhillings more than it would have coſt entire. 

Virgil hath given us his pocm in twelve books, an ar- 
gument of his modeſty; for by that doubtleſs he would 
inſinuate, that he pretends to no more than half the me- 
rit of the Greek : for the fame reaſon, our Milton went 
originally no further than ten; till being puffed up by 
the praiſe of his friends, he put himſelf on the ſame foot- 
ing with the Roman poet. 


I ſhall not however enter ſo deep 1 into this matter as 


ſome very learned critics have done, who have with infi- 
nite labour and acute diſcernment diſcovered what books 
are proper for embelliſhment, and what require ſimpli- 
city Only, particularly with regard to fimiles, which I 
think are now generally agreed to become any book but 
the firſt. 

1 will difmiſs this chapter with the-follow! ing obſerva- 


tion: that it becomes an author generally to div; de a 
tor ſuch a- 


book, as it does a butcher to joint his meat 
ſiſtance is of great help to both the reader and the car- 


ver. And now having indulged my ſeif a e 1 will 


endeavour to indulge the curioſity of my reader, who is 
no doubt impatient to know vchat he will N in the a 
1:quent chapters of this book. | 
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CHAP. Il. 


A ſurprizing inſtance of Mr Adams's 2 memory, wilh 
the unfortunate * which it broughs u Joſeph. 
M* Adams and Joſeph were now ready to depart alk. 
ferent ways, when an accident determinedthe former 
to return with his friend, which Tow-wouſe, Barnabas, 
141 the bookſeller, had not been able to do. This acci- 
dent was, that thofe ſermons which the parſon was travel- 
ling to London to publiſh there, were, O my good reader, 
left behind; what he had miſtaken for them in the ſad- 
dle- bags being no other than three ſhirts, a pair of ſhoes, 
and ſome other neceſſaries, which Mrs Adams, who 
thought her huſband would want ſhirts more than ſer- 
mons on his journey, had carcfully provided him. 
Ihis diſcovery was now luckily owing to the preſence 
of Joſeph at the opening the ſaddle-bags; who having 
heard his friend ſay, he carried with him nine volumes 
of ſermons, and not being of that ſect of philoſophers 
who can reduce all the matter of the world into a nut- 
ſhell, ſeeing there was no room for them in the bags, 
where the parion had ſaid they were depolited, had the 
curioſity to cry out, Blefs me, Sir, where are your ſer- 
© mons ?“ The parſon anſwered, There, there, child, 
there they are, under my ſhirts Now it kappened 
that he bad taken forth his laſt ſhirt, and the vehicle re- 
mained viſibly emptr. Sure, Sir, ſays Joſeph, there 
© 1s nothing in the bags. Upon which Adams ſtaring, 
and teſtifying tome ſur >priſe, cried, © Hey! iy, iy upon it, 
they are not here ſure enough. Ay! they are certainly 
< left behind. | 
Joſeph was greatly concerned at the uneaſineſs which 
he apprehended his friend muſt feel from this diſappoint- 
ment; he begged him to purſue his journey, and promi- 
ſed he would himſelf return with the, books to bim, with 
the utmoſt expedition. No, thank you, child, anſwer- 
ed Adams, * it ſhall not be fo. What would it avail me to 
tarry in the great city, unleſs I had my diſccurſes with me 
s which are ut ita dicam the ſole cauſe, the attia 3 
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© of my peregrination. No, child, as this accident hath 
© happened, l am reſolved to return back to my cure, 


together with you, which indeed my inclination ſuffi-- 
< ciently leads me to. This diſappointment may perhaps 


© be intended for my good.“ He concluded with a verſe 
out of Theocritus, which ſignifies no more than, that ſome- 
times it rains, and ſometimes the fun thines. | 

Joſeph bowed with obedience and thankfulneſs for the 
inclination which the parſon expreſſed of returning with 
him; and now the bill was called f for, which, on exami- 
nation, amounted within a ſhilling to the ſum Mr Adams 
had in his pocket. Perhaps the reader may wonder how 
he was able to produce a ſufſicient ſum for fo many days; 
that he may not be ſurpriſed therefore, it cannot be un- 


neceſſary to acquaint him, that he had borrowed a guinea 


of a ſervant belonging to the coach and ſix, who had 
been formerly one of his pariſhioners, and whoſe maſter, 
the owner of the coach, then lived within three miles of 
him; for ſo good was the credit of Mr Adams, that even 
Mr Peter, the Lady Booby's ſteward, would have lent him 
a guinea with very little ſecurity. . | 
Mr Adams diſcharged the bill, and they were both 
ſetting out, having agreed to ride and ty; a method of 
travelling much ufed by perſons who have but one horſe 
between them, and is thus performed. The two travel- 
lers ſet out together, one on horſeback, the other on foot: 
now, as it generally happens that he on horſeback out- 
goes him on foot, the cuſtom is, that when he arrives at 
the diſtance agreed on, he is to diſmount, ty the horſe 
to ſome gate, tree, poſt, or other thing, a and then pro- 
tzed on foot; when the ether comes up to the horſe, he 
tinties him, mounts and gallops on, till having paſſed by 

his fellow-traveller, he lizewiſe arrives at a place of tying. 
And this js that method of travelling fo much; in uſe 
among our prudent anceſtors, who knew that horſes had 
mouths as well as legs, and that they could not uſe the 
latter, without being at the expence of ſuffering the beaſts 
themſelves to uſe the former. This was the method in 
uſe in thoſe days, when, inſtead of a coach and ſix, a mem 
ber of parliament's lady nſed to mount a pillion behind 
ber hufband; and a grave ſerjeant at law condeſcended 
2 to 
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to amble to Weſtminiſter on an eaſy pad, with his clerk 
kicking his heels behind him. | 
Adams was now gone ſome minutes, having inſiſted 


on Joſeph's beg! inning the journey on horſeback, and Jo- 


ſeph had his foot in the ſtirrup, when the hoſtler preſent- 
ed him a bill for the horſe's board during his reſidence 
at the inn. ſofeph ſaid Mr Adams had paid all; but 
this matter being referred to Mr Fow-woule, was by him 
decided in favour of the hoſtler, and indeed with truth 
and juftice ; for this was a freth inſtance of that ſhortneſs 
of memory which did not ariſe from want -of parts, but 
that continual hurry in which parſon Adams was always 
involved. ; 

Joſeph was now reduced to a dilemma which extreme- 
ly ed! him. Lhe ſam due for horſe meat was twelve 
{hillings, (for Adams, who had borrowed the beaſt of his 
clerk, who had ordered him to be fed as well as they 
could feed him,) and the cath in his pocket amounted to 
ſixpence, (for Adams had divided the laſt ſhilling with 
him.) Now though there have been ſome ingenious per- 
ſons who have contrived to pay twelve {ſhillings with ſix- 
pence, Joſeph was not one of them. He had never con- 
tracted a debt in his life, and was conſequently the leſs 
ready at an expedient to extricate himſelf. Tow-wouſe 
was willing to give bim credit till next time, to which 
Mrs Tow-wouſe would probably have conſented (for ſuch 


was Joſeph's beauty, that it had made ſome impreflion 


» 


even on that piece of flint which that good woman wore 
in her boſom by way of heart.) Joſeph: would have found 
therefore, very likely, the paſſage free, had he not, when 
he honeſtly diſcovered the nakedneſs of his pockets, 
pulled out chat little piece of gold which we have men- 
tioned before. This cauſed Mrs Tow-wouſe's eycs to wa- 
ter; the told Joſeph, the did not conceive a man could 
want money whilſt he had gold in his pocket. Joſephs 
anſwered, he had fuch a value for that little piece of gold, 
that he would not part with it for a hundred times the 
riches which the greateſt eſquire in the country was worth. 
© A pretty way indeed, {aid Mrs Tow-wouſe, to run in 
debt, and then refuſe to part with your money, becauſe 
* you have a value for it. I never knew any piote of 
| © gold 
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gold of more value than as many ſhillings as it would 


© change for.“ Not to preſerve my life . ſtarving, 
© nor to redeem it from a aner; would I part with chis 
dear piece, anfwered Joſeph. * What, ſays Mrs Low- 

wouſe, I ſuppoſe it was given Jou by ſome vile trollop, 
© ſome miſs or other; if ic bad been the preſent of a vir- 


© tuous woman, you would not have had ſuch a value for it. 


My huſband is a fool if he parts with the horſe without 
© being paid for him.” © No, no, I can't part with the 
© horſe indeed till I have the money, cried 'Fow-woule.. 
A reſolution highly commended by a lawyer then in the 
yard, who declared Mr 'Cow-wouſe might juſtify the de- 
taincr. 

As we cannot therefore at preſent get Mr Joſeph out 
of the inn, we ſhall leave him in it, and carry our reader 
on after parſon Adams, who, his mind being perfectly at 
eaſe, fell into a contemplation on a pailage in Aſchylus, 
which entertained him for three miles together, without 
{uttering him once to reflect on his fellow-iraveller. | 

At length having ſpun out his thread, and being now 
at the ſummit of a hill, he caſt his eyes backwards, and 
wondered that he could not fee any ſign of Joſeph. As 
he left him ready to mount the horſe, he could not ap- 
prehend any milchief had happened, neither could. he 
ſuſpect that he miſſed his way, it being ſo broad and 
plain: the only reaton which preſented itſelf to him, 
was, that he had met with an acquaintance who had pre- 
vailed with him to delay fome time in diſcourſe. 


He therefore reſolved to proceed lowly forwards, not 


doubting but that he ſhould be ſhortly overtaken, and 
ſoon came to a large water, which filling the whole road, 
he faw no method of pafling unleſs by wading through, 
which he accordingly did up to his middle; but was no 
ſooner got to the other fide, than he perceived, if he had 
looked over the hedge, he would have found a foot-path 
capable of conducting him without wetting his ſhoes. 
His ſurpriſe at Joſeph's not coming up grew now very 
troubleſome : he began to fear he knew not what; and, 
as he determined to move no further, and, if he an not 


Mortly overtake him, to return back, he wiſhed to find 


' a houle of public entertainment where he might dry his 
a cloat thes, 
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eloathes, and refreſh himſelf with a pint 3 but ſceing nd 
ſuch, (for no other reafon, than becauſe he did not caſt his 
eyes a hundred yards forwards), he fat himſelf down on a 
ſtile, and pulled out his 3 Afchyhua. 

A fellom paſting prefenily by, Adams aſked him, if he 
could direct lim to an alchouſe. The fellow, who had 
juſt left it, and perceived the houſe and ſign to be within 
fight, thinking he had jeercd him, and being of a moroſe 
temper, bade him follow his noſe and be d—n'd. Adams 
told him he was a fancy jackanapes; upon which the fellow 
turned about angrily ; but perceiving Adams clench his 
fit, be thought proper to go on without taking any fur- 
ther notice, | 

A horſeman following immediately after, and being 
aſked the fame queſtion, anſwered Friend, there is ons 
c within a ſcone's throw; I believe you may ſee it before 

© you.” Adams, lifting up his eyes, cried, I proteſt and 
© fo there is; and thanking his iatormery proceeded di- 
rectly to it. 


CHAP. III. 


The opinion of tavo Inzvyers concerning the ſame gentleman, 
mith Mr Adams enguiry into the religion of his Deſt. 


E had juſt entered the houſe, had called for his pints 
and feated himſelf, when two horſemen came to 
the door, and faſtning their horſes to the rails, alighted. 
They ſaid there was a violent ſhower of rain coming on, 
which they intended to weather there, and went into 2 
little room by themfeives, not perceiving Mr Adams. 
One of theſe inimediately aſked the other, if he had 
feen a more comical adventure a great while? Upon 
which the other faid, he doubted whether by law 
the landlord could juſtify detaining the horſe for his 
corn and hay.“ But the former anfwered, © Undoubt- 
ety he can z. it is an adjudged cafe, and L have known 
it tried.” 
Adams, who though he was, as the reader may ſuſpect, 
4 little inclined to forgetiulncſs, never wanted more than 
2 hint to remind kim, over-hearing their diſcourſe, im- 
| mediately 
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mediately ſuggeſted to himſelf that this was his own horſe, 

and that he had forgot to pay for him, which, upon en- 

quiry, he was cert tied of by the gentleman z who added, 
that the horſe was likely to have more reſt than food, 
unleſs he was paid for. 

The poor parton reſolved to return preſently tothe i inn, 
though he knew no more than Joſeph how to procure 
his har! e his liberty: he was however prevailed upon to 
ſtay under cover, till che ſhower, which was now very 
violent, was over. 

The three travellers then fat Jenin together over a mug 
of good beer; when Adams, who had obſerved 2 gentle- 
man's houſe as he paſſed along the road, enquired to 
whom it belonged : one of the horſemen had no ſooner 
mentioned the owner's name, than the other begaa to re- 
vile him in the moſt opprobrious terms. The Englith 
language ſcarce affords a ſingle reproachful word which 
he did not vent on this occaſion. He charged him likewiſe 
with many particular facts. He faid, — he no more re- 
garded a field of wheat when he was hunting, than he 
did the highway; that he had injured ſeveral poor for- 
mers by trampling their corn under his horſe's heels 
and if any of them begged him with the utmoſt ſubmiſ- 


K A "6 / 


juſtice” He ſaid, that he was the greateſt tyrant 
to the neighbours in every other inſtance, and would 
not ſuffer a farmer to keep a gun, though he might juſ- 
tity it by law; and in his own family ſo cruel a maſter, 
that he never kept a ſervant a twelve-month. In his 
capacity as a juſtice,” continued he, he behaves ſo par- 
tially, that he commits or acquits juſt as he is in the 
humour, without any regard to truth or evidence: the 
devil may carry any one before him for me; I would 
rather be tried before ſome judges, than be a proſten tor 
before him: if I] had an eſtate in the neighbourhood, I 
would {ſell it for half the value, rather than live near 
him.” | | | 
Adams ſhook his head, and ſaid © he was forry ſuch 
men were {uttered to proceed with impunity, and that 
riches could ſet 7 man above law.“ The reviier a 


little 
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Uttle after retiring into the yard, the gentleman who had 
firſt mentioned his name to Adams, began to aſſure him, 
< that his companion was a prejudiced perſon. It is true, 
ſays he, perhaps, that he may have ſometimes purſued 
his game over a field of corn, but he hath always made 
© the party ample ſatisfaction ;' that fo far from tyranniz- 
ing over his neighbours, or taking away their guns, he 
himſelf knew ſeveral farmers not qualified, who not on- 
ly kept guns, but killed game with them. That he was 
18 beſt of maſters to his ſervants, and ſeveral of them 
bad grown old in his ſervice. That he was the beſt juſ- 
tice of peace in the kingdom, and to his certain knowledge 
had decided many difficult points, which were referred 
to him, with the greateſt equity, and the higheſt wiſdom. 
And he verily believed, ſeveral perſons would give a 
year's purchaſe more for an eſtate near him than under 
the wings of any other great man.” He had juſt finiſh- 
ed his encomium, when his e e returned, and ac- 
quainted him the ſtorm was over. Upon which they 
reſently mounted their horſes ad departed. 

Adams, who was in the utmoſt anxiety at thoſe differ 
ent characters of the ſame perſon, aſked his hoſt if he 
knew the gentleman ; for he began to imagine they had 
by miltake been ſpeaking of two ſeveral g genUemen. * No, 
no, maſter ” anſwered the hoſt, a ſhrewd cunning fel- 
low; * I know the gentleman very well of whom "they 
© have been ſpeaking, as I do the gentlemen. who ſpoke 
© of him. As for riding over other men's corn, to my 
c Lich wicdoe he hath not bech on horſeback thefe two 
« years. I never heard he did any injury of that kind 
© and as to nlaking reparation, he is not ſo free of his 
© money as that comes to neither, Nor did I ever hear 
of his taking away any man's gun; Bay, 1 know fevere 
c that have guns in their e ; but as for killing game 
« 
» 
& 
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with thent, no man is {trictcr ; "aid ] believe he would 
ruin any one who did. You heard one of the gentlemen 
ſay, he was the worſt maſter in the world, az nd the. o- 
ther that be is the beſt: but for my own part, I know 
all his ſervants, and never heard from any of them 
that he was either one or the other. Aye l aye 
ſays Adams, and how doth he behave as a juſtice, pray? 
Faith, 
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© Faith, friend, anſwered the hoſt, I queſtion whether 


c he is in the commiſſion : the only cauſe I have heard 
© he hath decided a great white, was one between thoſe 
very two perſons who juſt went out of this houſe; and I 
am ſure he determined that juſtly, for I heard the whole 
matter.“ © Which did he decide it in favour of 2? quoth 
Adams. I think I need not anſwer that queſtion,” cxied 
the hoſt, © after the different characters you have heard 
© of him. It is not my buſineſs to contradict gentlemen, 
© while they are drinking in my houſe ; but 1 knew nei- 
© ther of them ſpoke a ſyllable of truth. God forbid P 
ſaid A dams, that men ſhould arrive at ſuch a pitch of 
c wickedneſs, to belye the character of their neighbour 
© from a little private affe d ion, or, what is infinitely worſe, 
a private ſpite. I rather believe we have miſtaken them. 
and they mean two other perſons; for there are many 
c houſes on the road.” Why prithee, friend, cries the 
hoſt,” doſt thou pretend never to have told a he in thy 
< life 7” © Never a malicious one, I am certain,” anſwered 
Adams; nor with a deſign to injure the reputation of 
© any man living.” Pugh! malicious; no, no, rephed 
the hoſt 3 not malicious, with a deſign to hang a man, 
or bring him into trouble; but ſurely, out of love to 
one's ſelf, one muſt ſpeak better of a friend than an ene- 
my.” Out of love to yourſelf! you ſhould confine 
yourſelf to truth,” ſays Adams, for by doing other- 
wiſe, you injure the nobleſt part of yourſelf, your im- 
mortal ſoul. I can hardly believe any man ſuch an 
ideot, to riſque the loſs of that by any trifling gain, and 
the greateſt gain in this world is but dirt in compariſon 
of what ſhall be revealed hereafter.“ Upon which the 
the hoſt, taking up the cup, with a {mile, drank a health 
to Hereafter ; ; adding, he was for ſomething preſent. 
Why, ſays Adams very gravely, do not you believe 
another world ? To which the hoſt anſwered, © Yes, 
© he was no Atheiſt.” And you believe you have an 
© immortal ſoul ? cries Adams. He anſwered, * God 
« forbid he ſhould not” And © heaven and hell ? ſaid 
the parſon. The hoſt then bid him „not to profane; 
« for thoſe were things not to be mentioned nor thought 
of but in church. Adams aſked him, Why he went 
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© tochurch, it what he learned there had no influence on 
© his de in life ? © I go to church,” anſwered the 
hoſt, -* to ſay my prayers, and bchave godly.” * And 
6 doſtnot thou, cried Adams, © believewhat thou heareſt at 
* church ? © Moſt part of it, Maſter, returned the hoſt. 

And doſt thou not then tremble,” cries Adams, at 
the thought of eternal puniſhment f? As for that, 

© Maſter,” {aid he, I never once thought about it: but 
£ what ſignifies talking about matters fo far off? The 


mug is out, ſhall J draw another? 


Whilſt he was going for that purpoſe, a ſtage- coach 
drove up to the door. The coachman coming into the 
houſe, was aſked by the miſtreſs, © what paſſengers he 
had in his coach? A parcel of ſquinnygut bs, (ſays 
* he) I have a good mind to overturn them; you won't 
s prevail upon them to drink any thing, I aſſure you.” 
Adams aſked him if he had not ſeen a young man on 
horſeback on the road, (deſcribing Joſeph): * Aye, ſaid 
my coachman, a gentlewoman 3 in my coach that is. his ac- 

* quaintance redeemed him and his horſe ; he would have 
s been here before this time, had not the ſtorm driven 
© him to ſhelter.” God bleſs her, ſaid Adams in a rap- 
ture; nor could he delay walking out to fatisfy himſelf 
who his charitable woman was; but what was his ſurpriſe, 
when he ſaw his old acquaintance Madam Slipſtop ? Her's 
indeed was not ſo great, becauſe ſhe had been informed 
by Joſeph that he was on the road. Very civil were the 
ſalutations on both ſides : and Mrs Slipſlop rebuked the 
hoſteſs for denying the gentleman to be there when {ſhe 
aſked for him. But indeed the poor woman had not er- 
red deſignedly; for Mrs Slipſlop aſked for a clergyman ; 
and ſhe had unhappily miſtaken Adams for a perton tra- 
velling to a neighbouring fair with the thimble and but- 
ton, or ſome other ſuch operation: for he marched in a 
ſwinging great, but ſhort, white coat, with black buttons, a 
ſhort wig, and a hat, which fo far from having a black 
hatband, had nothing black about it. 

Joſeph was now come up, and Mrs Slipſlop would have 
had him quit his horſe to the parſon, and come himſelf into 
the coach: but he abſolutely refuted, ſaying, he thanked 


Heaven he was well enough recovered to be very able ta 


ride 
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ride; and added, he hoped he knew his duty better than 
to ride in a coach, while Mr Adams was on horſeback. 

Mrs Slipſlop would have perſiſted longer, had not a 
lady in the coach put a ſhort end to the diſpute, by refu- 
ſing to ſuffer a fellow in a livery to ride in the ſame coach 
with herſelf: ſo it was at length agreed that Adams ſhould 
fill the vacant place in the coach, and Joſeph ſhould pro- 
ceed on horſebacx. | | 

They had not proceeded far before Mrs Slipſlop, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to the parſon, ſpoke thus: There hath 
© been a ſtrange alteration in our family, Mr Adams, 
6 tince; Sir Thomas's death.. © A ſtrange alteration in- 
© deed?” ſays Adams, as J gather from ſome hints which 
© have dropped from Joſeph.” Aye, ſays ſhe, I could 
never have believed it, but the longer one lives in 
*.the world, the more one fees. So Joſeph hath given 
you hints.”—* But of what nature will always remain a 
perfect ſecret with me,” cries the parſon z © he forced me 
© to promiſe before he would communicate any thing. 
© I am indeed concerned to find her ladyſhip behave in 
© {o unbecoming a manner, I always thought her in the 
main a good lady, and ſhould never have ſuſpected her 
© of thoughts fo unworthy a Chriſtian, and with a young 
© lad her own ſervant.” * Theſe things are no {ſecrets to 
me, I aſſure you,” cries Slipſlop; and I believe they 
will be none any where ſhortly ; for ever ſince the boy's 
© departure, ſhe hath behaved more like a maJ-woman 
than any thing elſe,” Truly, I am heartily concerned, 
ſays Adams, for ſhe was a good ſort of a lady: indeed 

i nave often wiſhed the had attended a little more con- 
ſtantly at the ſervice, but the hath done a great deal of 
good in the pariſh. O, Mr Adams!“ fays Slipflop, 
people that don't ſee all, often know nothing. Many 
things have been given away in our family, I do aſſure 
you, without her knowledge. I have heard you lay m 
the pulpit, we ought not to brag : but indeed I can't a- 
void ſaying, if ſhe, had kept the keys herſelf, the poor 
would have wanted many a cordial which J have let 
tem have. As for my late maſter, he was as worthy 

aà man as ever lived, and would have done infini e good 
if he had not been controlled: but ke loved a quiet life — 
L 2 | © heavens 
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© heavens veſt his foul ! Tam confident he is there, and en- 
« joys aquietlife, that ſome folks would not allow him here.“ 
Adams aniwered, he had never, heard this before, and was 
miſtaken if the baſk If, (for he remembered ſhe uſed to 
comment: her miſtre{sand blame her maſter,) had not for- 
merly been of another opinion, I don't know, replied 
ſhe, what I might once think: but now I am confidous. 
matters are as I tell you: the world will ſhortly ſee who 
© hath been deceived ; for my part, I fay nothing but that 
© it is wonderiome how tome. people can carry all things 
with a grave face,” 

Thus Mr Adams and ſhe diſcourſed, till they came op- 
polite to a great houſe which ſtood at ſome diſtance from 
the road; a lady in the coach ſpying it, cried, Yonder 
lives the unfortunate Leonora, if one can juſtly call a wo- 
man unfortunate whom we muſt own at the ſame time guil- 
ty, and the author of her own calamity. This was abun- 
dantly ſufficient to awaken the curioſity of Mr Adams, 
indeed it did that of the whole company, who jointly 70 
licited the lady to acquaint them with Leonora's hiſtory, 
ſince it ſeemed, b what ſhe had ſaid, to contain ſomething 
remarkable. | 

The Lady, who was pe rfectly well bred, did not require 
many intreaties, and having only wiſhed their entertain- 
ment might make amends for the company's attention, 
ſhe began in the following manner :— 


CHAP. IV. 
T he hiftory of Leonora: or, The unfortunate jilt. 


'EONOR A was the daughter of a gentieman of for- 
tune; the was tall and well-thaped, with a ſpright- 
lineſs in her countenance, which often attracts beyoad- 
more regular features joined with an inſipid air; nor is 
this kind of beauty leſs apt to deceive than allure; the 
good-humour which: it indicates being often miſtaken for 
good- nature, and the vivacity for true underſtanding. 
Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, lived 
with an aunt of her's in a town in the north of England. 
She was an extreme lover of gaicty, and very rarely 


vaitied à ball, or any other public aflembly; where the, 
| had 


* 
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had frequent opportunities of ſatisfying a greedy appetite 
of vanity with the preference which was given her by the 
men to almoſt every other woman preſent. 


Among many young fellows who were particular in 


their gallantries towards her, Horatio ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in her eyes beyond all his competitors ; ſhe dan- 
ced with more than ordinary gaiety when he hap pened 
to be her partner ; neither the fairneſs of the evening, 
nor the muſic of the nightingale, could lengthen ker 
walk like his company. She affected no longer to un- 
derſtand the civilities of others: whilſt the inclined ſo 
attentive/ an ear to every compliment of Horatio, that ſhe 
often ſmiled, even when it was too delicate for her com- 
prehenſion. 

Pray, Madam, ſays 4A © who was this Squire 
Horatio? 

Horatio, ſays the Lady, was a young gentleman of a 
good family, bred to the law, and had been ſome few 
years called to the degree of a barriſter. His face and 
perſon were ſuch as the generality allowed handſome : 
but he had a dignity in his air very rarely to be ſeen. 


His temper was of the ſaturnine complexion, but without 


the leaſt taint of moroſeneſs. He had wit and humour, 
with an inclination to ſatire, which he indulged rather 
too much. 

This gentleman, who had contracted the ont violent 
paſſion for Leonora, was the laſt perſon who perceived 
the probability of its ſucgeſs. The whole town had made 
the match for him, before he himſelf had drawn a confi- 
dence from her actions ſufficient to mention his paſtion 
to her: for it was his opinion, (and perhaps he was there 

in the right, ) that it is highly impolitic to talk ſeriouſſy of 
| love to a woman before you have made ſuch a progreis in 
her affections, that ſhe herſelf expects and deſires to ber 
it. 

But whatever diffidence the fears of a lover may 3 
which are apt to magnify every ſavour conferred on a ri- 
val, and to ſee the little advanc2s towards themſelves thro? 
the other end of the perſpective ; it was impoffible that 


Horatio's paſſion ſhontd ſo blind his diſcerament, as to 


en his conceiving hopes irom the behaviour of Lœo- 
Bora, 
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nora, whoſe fondneſs for him was now as viſible to an 
indifferent perſon in their company, as his for her. 

I never knew any of theſe forward ſluts come to 
© good,” ſays the Lady who refuſed Joſeplrs entrance in- 
to the coach, nor {hall I wonder at any thing ſhe doth 
© in the ſequel.” 

The Lady proceeded in her ſtory thus: It was in the 
midſt of a gay converſation in the walks one evening, 
when Horatio whiſpered Leonora, that he was deſirous 
to take a turn or two with her in private; for that he 
had ſomething to communicate to her of F great conſequencc. 
Are you ſure it is of ene! ” ſaid ſhe, ſmilin 

I hope, anſwered he, © you will think ſo too, 
6 « [Gnce the whole future happineſs of my life muſt depend 
on the event.” 

Leonora, who very much luſpetted what was coming 
would have deferred it till another time : but- — 
who had more than half conquered the difficulty of 
ſpeaking, by the firſt motion, was ſo very importunate, 
that ſhe at laſt yielded, and leaving the reſt of the com- 

any, they turned aſide into an unfrequented Walk. 

They had retired far out of ſight of the company, both 
maintaining a ſtrict ſilence. At laſt Horatio made a full 
ſtop, and ta aking Leonora, who ſtood pale and trembling, 
gently by the hand, he fetched a deep ſigh, and then 
looking on her eyes with all the tend erneſs imaginable, 
he cries out in a faultering accent; O Leonora! is it 
© necciliry for me to declare to you on what the future 
hanpinets of my life muſt be founded! Muſt I ſay, there 
is ſom ething belonging to you which is a bar to my hap- 
pineſs, and which unleſs you will part with, I muſt be 
miſerable? „What can that be?” replie ed Leonora. 
——+* No wonder, faid he, vou are ſurpriſed that I 
ithould make an objection to any thing which is yours; 
yet fore you may gueſs, fince it is the only one which 
the riches of the world, if they were mine, ſhould pur- 
chaſe meh it is chat which you muſc part with, to 
beſtow all the reſt! Can Leonora, or rather will ſhe, 
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It is your name, Madam. It is by parting with that, 


doubt longer Let me then whiſper it in her car 


by your condeſcenſion to be for ever mine, which muſt 


© at 
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at once prevent me from being the moſt miſerable, and 
will render me the happieſt of mankind.” 8 

eonora, covered with bluthes, and with as angry a look i4 

as ſhe could poſſibly put on, told him, that had the | 
5 ſuſpected what his declaration would have been, he - 13 
ſhould not have decoyed her from her company; that | 
he had fo ſurpriſed and trighted her, that the begged | 
him to convey her back as quick as poſlible ; which | he, FE | 
| 

| 

| 


A 


trembling very near as much as herſelf, did. | | 9H 
More fool he, cried Slipſlop, it is a ſign he knew 9 
very little of our ſect.“ Truly, Madam, ſaid Adams, 
* I think you are in the right: | {hould have inſiſted to | 
© know f piece of her mind, when I had carried matters 
* ſo far. But Mrs Grave-airs deſired the lady to omit 
all ſuch fulſome ſtuff in her ſtory, for that it made her EC "lj 
fk. | 
Well then, Madam, to be as conciſe as poiliole, ſaid | | 
the lady, many weeks had not paſſed after this interview, | 1 
before Horatio and Leonora were what they call on a good 
footing together. All ceremonies except the laſt were ' 
now over ; the writings were now drawn, and every thing 1 
was in the utmoſt forwardneſs preparative to the putting a 
Horatio in poſſeſſion of all his wiſhes. I will, if you pleaſe, f 
repeat you a letter from each of them, which I have got 
by heart, and which will give you no ſmall idea of their pat- 
Gon on both ſides. = 
Mrs Grave-airs objected to hearing theſe letters: but 
being put to the vote, it was carried againſt her by all the 
reſt in the coach; parſon Adams contending for it with 
the wall W — 8 
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HORATIO to LEONORA. 
C F JOW vain, moſt adorable creature, 1 the purſuit of | 1 
60 pleaſure in the abſence of an object to which the 1 


c mind is entirely devoted, unleſs it have ſome relation to 1 

& that object! I was laſt night condemned to the ſociety 4 

&« of men of wit and learning, which, however agreeable | 
« it might have formerly been to me, now only gave me 
a ſuſpicion that they imputed my abſence in converſa- 

tion to the true cauſe, For which reaſon, when your 1 

| ; engagements '2 
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engagements forbid me the ecſtatic happineſs of ſeeing 
you, Lam always deſirous to be alone; fincemy ſentiments 
for Leonora are ſo delicate, that I cannot bear the ap- 
prehenſion of another's prying into thoſe delightful en- 
dearments with which the warm imagination of a lover 
will ſometimes indulge him, and v. nich 1 ſuſpect my 
eyes then betray. To fear this diſcovery of our 
thoughts, may perhaps appear too ridiculous a nicety to 
minds not ſuſceptible of all the tenderneſſes of this de- 
licate paſſion. And ſurely we ſhall ſuſpect there are 
few ſuch, when we conſider that it requires every hu- 
man virtue, to exert itſelf in its full extent. Since the 
beloved, whoſe happineſs it ultimately reſpects, may 
give us charming opportunities of being brave in her 
defence, generons to her wants, compaſſionate to her 
afflictions, grateful to her kindneſs; and, in the ſame 
manner, of exerciſing every other virtue, which he who 
would not do to any degree, and that with the utmoſt 
rapture, can never deferve the name of a lover : 1t is 
therefore with a view to the delicate modeſty of your 
mind that I cultivate it fo purely in my own ; and it is 
that which will ſuſfictently ſuggeſt to you the uneaſi- 
neſs I bear from thoſe liberties, which men, to whom 
the world allows politeneſs, will ſometimes give them- 
ſelves on theſe occaſions. | 

“ Can I tell you with what eagerneſs J expect the ar- 
rival of that blefled day, when I ſhall experience the 


falſehood of a common affertion, that the greateſt hu- 


man happineſs conſiſts in hope? a doctrine which no 
perſon had ever ſtronger reaſon to believe than myſelf 
at preſent, ſince none ever tated ſuch bliſs as fires my bo- 
ſom with che thoughts of ſpending my future days with 
ſuch a companion, and that every action of my life will 
have the glorious ſatisfaction of conducing to your hap- 
pineſs.” | 


LEONORA to HORATTOEF. 


=— refinement of your mind has been ſo evident- 

ly proved by every word and action ever ſince I 
«© had 

This letter was written by a young lady, on reading the 8 

| Mo 
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had firſt the pleaſure of knowing you, thatT thought it 
impoſſible my good opinion of Horatio could have been 


heightened to any additional proof of merit. This 


very thought was my amuſement when I received your 
laſt letter, which when I opened, I confeſs I was ſur- 
priſed to find the delicate ſentiments expreſſed there 
ſo far exceeded what I thought could come even from 
you, (although I knew all the generous principles 
human nature is capable of are centered in your breaſt) 
that words cannot paint what I feel on the reflection, 
that my happineſs ſhall be the ultimate end of all your 


tions. 

To „Horatio what a life muſt that be, where the 
1 wg domeſtic cares are ſweetened by che pieaſing 
conſideration, that the man on earth who beſt deſerves, 
and to whom you are moſt inclined to give your affec- 
tions, is to reap either profit or pleaſure from all you 
do! in ſuch a caſe, toils muſt be turned into diverſions, 
and nothing but the unavoidable inconveniences of life 
can make us remember that we are mortal. 

„If the ſolitary turn of your thoughts, and the deſire 
of keeping them undiſcovered, makes even the con- 
verſation of men of wit and learning tedious to you, 
what anxious hours muſt I ſpend who am condemned 
by cuſtom to the converſation of women, whoſe natu- 
ral curioſity leads them to pry into all my thoughts, and 
whoſe envy can never ſuffer Horatio's heart to be poſ- 
ſeſſed by any one without forcing them into malicious 


deſigns againſt the perſon who is ſo happy as to poſſeſs 


it ! but, indeed, if ever envy can poſſibly have any ex- 
cuſe, or even alleviation, it is in this caſe, where 
the good | is ſo great, and it muſt be equally natural to 
all to with it for themſelves, nor am I aſhamed to own 
it: and to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged, that pre- 
vents my being in that moſt uneaſy of all the ſituations 
I can figure in my imagination, of being led by incli- 
nation to love the perſon whom my own Janet 
forces me to condemn.” 


+ M Matters 


Moſt probably, this young lady was Miſs arb Fielding, ſiſter of the aus 
thor, and the ingenuous writer of the adventures of David ee and 


other eſtimable pieces. 
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Matters were in ſo great forwardneſs between this fond 
couple, that the day was fixed for their marriage, and was 
now within a fortnight, when the ſeſſions chanced to be 
held for that county in a town about twenty miles diſ- 
tance from that which 1s the ſcene of our ſtory. It ſeems 
it is uſual for the young gentlemen of the bar to repair 
to theſe ſeſſions, not fo much for the ſake of profit, as to 
ſhew their parts, and learn the law of the juſtices of peace: 
for which purpoſe one of the wiſeſt and graveſt of all the 
Juſtices is appointed ſpeaker or chairman, as they modeſt- 
ly call it, and he reads them a lecture, and inſtructs them 
in the true knowledge of the law. 
© You are here guilty of a little miſtake. fays Adams, 
which, if you pleaſe, I will correct; I have attended at 
+ one of theſe quarter ſeſſions, where I obſerved the coun- 
« ſel taught the Juſtices, inſtead of learning any thing of 
them.“ 
It is not very material, ſaid the lady. Hither repaired 


Horatio, who, as he hoped by his profeflion to advance his 
fortune, which was not at preſent very large, for the ſake _ 


of his dear Leonora he reſolved to ſpare no pains, nor 
loſe any opportunity of improving or adyancing himſelf 
in it. 

The ſame afternoon in which he left the town, as Leo- 
nora ſtood at her window, a coach and ſix paſted by; 
which ſhe declared to be the completeſt, genteeleſt, pret- 
tieſt equipage ſhe ever ſaw ; adding theſe remarkable 
words, O! 1 am in love with that equipage P which tho? 
ber friend Flarella at that time did not greatly regard, ſhe 
hath ſince remembered. 

In the evening an afſembly w was held, which Leoncra 
honoured with their company; but intended to pay her 
dear Horatio the compliment of refuling to Eee in bis 
abſence. 

O why have not women as good reſolution to maintain 
their * as they have EN good inclinations in making 
them 


The gentleman PR ow rned the coach 5 ſix came to 


the aſſembiy. His clothes were as remarkably fine as his 
equipaee could be. He ſoon attracted the eyes of the 


company; 


1 
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* 
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company; all the ſmarts, all the ſilk waiſtcoats with ſilver 
and gold edgings, were eclipſed in an inſtant. 

Madam, faid Adams, if it be not impertinent, I 
5 On be glad to know how this gentleman was dreſſ- 
te 77 8 : 

Sir, anſwered the lady, I have been told he had on a 
cut yelvet coat of a cinnamon colour, lined with a pink 
ſattin, embroidered all over with gold; his waiſtcoat, 
which was cloth of ſilver, was embroidered with gold like- 
wiſe. I cannot be particular as to the reſt of his dreſs : 
but it was all in the French faſhion, for Bellarmine (that 
was his name) was juſt arrived from Paris. | 

'This fine figure did not more entirely engage the eyes 


of every lady in the aſſembly than Leonora did his. He 


had ſcarce beheld her, but he ſtood motionleſs and fixed 


as a ſtatue, or at leaſt would have done fo, if good breed- 


ing had permitted him. However, he carried it fo far, 


before he had power to correct himſelf, that every perſon 


in the room eafily diſcovered where his admiration was 
ſettled. The other ladies began to ſingle out their former 
partners, all perceiving who would be Bellarmine's choice; 
which they however endeavoured, by all poſhble means, 


to prevent: many of them ſaying to Leonora, O Ma- 


dam, I ſuppoſe we ſhan't have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
* you dance to-night and then crying out in Bellar- 


© mine's hearing, 0 Leonora will not dance, I aſſure 


* you; her partner is not here. One maliciouily attempt - 


ed to prevent her, by ſending a diſagreeable fellow to aſk. 


2 


her, that ſo ſhe might be obliged either to dance with 


him, or ſit down: but this ſcheme proved abortive. 


Leonora ſaw herſelf admired by the fine ſti anger, and 
envied by every woman preſent. Her little heart began 
to flutter within her, and her head was agitated with a 
convulſive motion; ſhe ſeemed as if ſhe would ſpeak to 
ſeveral of her acquaintance, but had nothing to ſay: for 
as ſhe would not mention her preſent triumph, ſo ſhe 
could not diſengage her thoughts one moment from the 


contemplation of it: ſhe had never taſted any thing lik: 
this happineſs. She had before known what it was to 


torment a fingle woman; but to be hated and ſecretly 


. enried by a whole aſſembly, was a joy reſerved for this 
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bleſſed moment. As this vaſt profuſion of ecſtacy hac 


confounded her under ſtanding, io there was nothing ſo 
fooliſh as her behaviour; the played a thouſand childiſh 
tricks, diſtorted her perſon into ſeveral ſhapes, and her 
face into ſeveral laughs, without any reaſon, In a word, 
her carriage was as abſurd as her deſires, which were, to 
affect an inſenlibility of the ſtranger's admiration, and at 
the ſame time a triumph, from that admiration, over 
every woman in the room. | 

In this temper of mind, Bellarmine having enquired 
who ſhe was, advanced to her, and with a low bow beg- 
ged the honour. of dancing with her, which ſhe with as 
low a curtefy immediately granted. She danced with 
him all night, and enjoyed perhaps the higheſt pleafurc 
that the was capable of feeling. 

At theſe words, Adams fetched a deep groan, which 
frighted the ladies, who told him, © they hoped he was 
not ill.“ He anſwered, he groaned only for the folly 
© of Leonora. 

Leonora retired, (continued the Lady) about fix in 
the morning, but not to reſt. She tumbled and toſſed 
in her bed, with very ſhort intervals of fleep, and thoſe 
entirely filled with dreams of the equipage and fine 
clothes the had ſeen, and the balls, operas, and ridottos, 
which had been the ſubject of their converiation. 

In the afternoon, Bellarmine, in the dear coach and 
ſix, came to wait on her. He was indeed charmed with 
her perſon, and was, on enquiry, ſo well pleaſed with the 
circumſtances of her father, (for he himſelf, notwitll. 
ſtanding all his finery, was not quite ſo rich as Crœſus 
or an Attalus). Attalus, fays Mr Adams: but pray 
bow came you acquainted with thefe names ? The 
Lady ſmiled at the queſtion, and proceeded—He was fo 
pleaſed, I ſay, that he reſolved to make his addrefles to 
her directly. He did fo accordingly, and that with ſo 
much warmth and brifkneſs, that he quickly baffled her 
weak repulſes, and obliged the lady to reſer him to her 
father, who, ſhe knew, would quickly deelare in favour 
of 2 coach and fix. ; 

Tnus, when Horatio bad by figl:s and tears, bind and 
tenderneſs, been fo gr Obraining, the French Engliſh 

Bellarm. ne 
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Bellarmine with gaiety and gallantry poſſeſſed himſelf — 


in an inſtant. In other words, what modeſty had em- 
ployed a full year in raiſing, impudence demoliſhed in 
twenty-four hours. 


Here Adams groaned a lecond time; but the ladies, 


who began to ſmoke him, took no notice. 

From the opening of the aſſembly till the end of Bel- 
larmine's viſit, Leonora had ſcarce once thought of Hora- 
tio; but he now began, though an unwelcome gueſt, to 
enter into her mind. Ske wiſhed the had ſeen the charm- 
ing Bellarmine and his charming equipage, before mat- 
ters had gone ſo far. Yet why, fays the, © ſhould I 
© with to have ſeen him before? or what ſignifies it that 

J have ſeen him now? is not Horatio my lover ? al- 
«* moſt my huſband ? is he not as handſome, nay hand- 
© ſomer than Bellarmine ? Ay, but Bellarmine is the gen- 
« teeler and the finer man ; yes, that he muſt be allow- 
© ed. Yes, yes, he is that certainly. But did not I no 
© longer ago than yeſterday love Horatio more than all 
© the world? Ay, but yefterday I had not ſeen Bellar- 
© mine. But doth not Horatio doat on me, and may he 
not in deſpair break his heart if I abandon him? Well, 
c and hath not Bellarmine a heart to break too? Ys 
© but I promiſed Horatio firſt ; but that was poor Bellar- 
« mine's misfortune; if I had ſeen him firſt, I thould 
c certainly have preferred him. Did not the dear crea- 
ture prefer me to every woman in the aſſembly, when 
7 She was laying out for him? when was it in Ho- 
* ratio's power to give me ſuch an inſtance of aitection 2? 
© Can he give me an equipage, or any of thoſe things 
which Bellarmine will make me miſtreſs of? how valt 
« is the difference between being the wife of a poor coun- 
« ſellor, and the wife of one of Bellarmine's fortune ? If 
© I marry Horatio, I ſhall triumph over no more than 
© one rival: but by marrying Bellarmine, I thall be the 
* envy of all my acquaintance. What happineſs |—But 
© can i ſuffer Horatio to die? for he hath ſworn he can- 
© not ſurvive my loſs: but perhaps he may not die; if 
© he ſhould, can J prevent it? muſt 1 ſacrifice myſelf to 
him? beſides, Bellarmine may be as miſerable for me 
oo. She Was thus Arguing with herſelf, when ſome 
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young ladies called her to the walks, and a little relieved 
her anxiety for the preſent. 

The next morning Bellarmine breakfaſted with her in 
preſence of her aunt, whom he ſufficiently informed of 
his paſſion for Leonora. He was no ſooner withdrawn, 
than the old lady began to adviſe-her niece on this occa- 
fion—— You ſee, child,” ſays ſhe, © what fortune hath 
© thrown in your way; and I hope you will not with- 
© ſtand your own preferment.“ Leonora ſighing, begged 
her not to mention any ſuch thing, when ſhe knew her en- 
gagements to Horatio. Engagements to a fig, cried 
the aunt; you ſhould thank Heaven on your knees, 
© that you have it yet in your power to break them. 
Will any woman hefitate a moment, whether ſhe ſhall 
ride in a coach, or walk on foot all the days of her 
c life? But Bellarmine drives fix, and Horatio not even 
a pair.” © Yes, but, Madam, what will the world 
« fay ? anſwered Leonora; will they not condemn me? 
The world is always on the fide of prudence,“ cries the 
« aunt, and would ſurely condemn you, if you ſacri- 
« ficed your intereſt to any motive whatever. OI know 
6 the world very well; and you ſhow your ignorance, my 
dear, by your objection. O' my conſcience ! the world 
« is wiſer. I have lived longer in it than you; and I 
c aflure you there is not any thing worth our regard be- 
« ſides money; nor did I ever know any one perſon who 
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married from other conſiderations, who did not hearti- 
ly repent it. Beſides, if we examine the two men, can 
you prefer a ſneaking fellow who hath been bred at the 
univerſity, to a fine gentleman juſt come from his tra- 
vels:— All the world muſt allow Bellarmine to be a 
fine gentleman, poſitively a fine gentleman, and a 
handſome man.“ Perhaps, Madam, I ſhould not 
doubt, if I knew how to be handſomely off with the 
other.“ O leave that to me, ſays the aunt. © You 
know your father hath not been acquainted with the 
affair. Indeed, for my part, 1 thought it might do 
well enough, not dreaming of ſuch an offer; but T'l 
diſengage you; leave me to give the fellow an anſwer. 
- © ] warrant you ſhall have no farther trouble.” 
Leonora was at length ſatisfied with her aunt's reaſon: 
ing; 
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ing; and Bellarmine ſupping with her that evening, it 
was agreed he ſhould the next morning go to her father 
and propoſe the match, which the conſented ſhould be 
conſummated at his return. 

The aunt retired ſoon after ſupper, ac the lovers be- 
ing left together, Bellarmine began in the following man- 
ner: * Yes, Madam, this coat 1 aſſure you was made at 
Paris, and I defy the beſt Engliſh tailor even to imi- 
* tate it. There is not one of them can cut, Madam, 
they can't cut. If you obſerve how this ſkirt is turned, 
and this ſleeve, a clumſy Englith rafcal can do nothing 
$ like it.---Pray how do you like my liveries ?” Leonora 
anſwered, © ſhe thought them very pretty.” © All French, 
ſays he, I aſſure you, except the great coats; I never 
© truſt any thing more than a great coat to an Englith- 

man; you know one muſt encourage our own people 
what one can, eſpecialy as, before I had a place, I was 
in the country intereſt, he, he, he] but tor mytelf, I 
would fee the dirty iſland at the bottom of the ſea, ra- 
ther than wear a ſingle rag of Englith work about me; 
and I am ſure, after you have made one tour to Paris, 
you will be of the ſome opinion with regard to your 
own cloaths. You can't conceive what an addition a 
French dreſs would be to your beauty: I poſitively aſ- 
fure you, at the firſt opera I faw fince I came over, I 
| © Ri the Engliſh ladies tor chamber-maids, he, he, 
5 he! 

With fac ſort of polite diſcourſe did the gay Bellar- 
mine entertain his beloved Leonora, when the door open- 
ed on a ſudden, and Horatio entered the room. Here 
tis impoffible to expreſs the ſurpriſe of Leonora. 

Poor woman, fays Mrs Slipſlop, © what a terrible 
© quandary ſhe muſt be in? Not at all, © ſays Miſs 
© Grave-airs, * ſuch ſluts can never be ref * She 
© muſt have then more than Corinthian afſurance,' faid 
Adams; * aye, more than Lais herſelf. 

A long ſilence, continued the lady, prevailed in the 
whole company. If the familiar entrance of Horatio ſtruck 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment into Bellarmine, the unexpected 
preſence of Bellarmine no leſs ſurpriſed Horatio. At 
jength Leonora, collecting all the ſpirit ſhe was miſtreis 


of, 
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of, addrcfſed herſelf to the latter, and pretended to won- 
der at the reaſon of fo late a viſit. I ſhould, indeed, 
aniwered he, © have made ſome apology for diſturbing 
you at this hour, had not my finding you in company 
 aflired me I do not break in upon your repoſe.” Bel- 
larmine rofe from his chair, traverſed the room in a mi- 
nuet ſtep, and hum'd an opera tune, while Horatio ad- 
vancing to Leonora, aſked her in a whiſper, if that gen- 
tleman was not a relation of her's ; to which ſhe anſwer- 
ed with a {mile, or rather ſneer, No, he is no relation 
© of mine yet;' adding, © ſhe could not gueſs the meaning 
© of his queſtion.” Horatio told her foftly, it did not 
© ariſe from jealouſy.” © Jealouſy ! I aſſure you, it would 
© be very ſtrange in a common acquaintance to give him- 
© felt any of thoſe airs. Theſe words a little ſurprized 
Horatio; but before he had time to anſwer, Bellarmine 
danced up to the Lady, and told her, he feared he in- 
terrupted ſome buſineſs between her and the |gentleman.” 
I can have no buſineſs, ſaid the, with the gentleman, 
© nor any other, which need be any ſecret to you. 

* You'll pardon me, ſaid Horatio, if I defire to know 
© who this gentleman is, who is to be entruſted with all 
© our ſecrets,” © You'll know ſoon enough,” cries Leo- 
nora; but I can't gueſs what ſecrets can ever paſs be- 
© tween us of ſuch mighty conſequence,” © No, Madam!“ 

cries Horatio, * 'm ſure you would not have me under- 
© ſtand you in earneſt,” *© "Tis indifferent to me,” ſays 
ſhe, © how you underſtand me: but 1 think ſo un- 
ſeaſonable a viſit is difficult to be underſtood at all, at 
< leaſt when people find one engaged; though one's ſer- 
© vants do not deny one, one may expect a well-bred per- 
© fon ſhould ſoon take the hint.“ Madam,“ ſaid Rora- 
tio, © I did not imagine any engagement with a ſtranger, 
cas it ſeems this gentleman is, would have made my vi- 
« ſit impertinent, or that any ſuch ceremonies were to be 
« preſerved between perſons in our fituation.” Sure 
you are in a dream, ſaid ſhe, © or would perſuade me 
© that I am in one. I know no pretenſions a common 
© acquaintance can have to lay aſide the ceremonies of 
good breeding.” Sure, faid he, I am in a dream; 
© for it is impoffible I ſhould be really eſteemed 8 
| 5 MOR 
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© mon acquaintance by Leonora, after what has paſſed 
© between us * Paſſed between us! Do you intend to 
© affront me before this gentleman ?? &« DN---2 me, affront 
© the lady, ſays Beliarmine, cocking his hat, and ſtrut- 
ting up to Horatio, * does any man dare affront this lady 
« before me, din me?” Harkee, Sir, ſays Horatio, I 
would adviſe you to lay afide that fierce air; for I am 
t mightily deceived, if this lady has not a violent deſire 
* to get your worſhip a good drubbing.“ Sir, faid Bel- 
35 mine, I have the honour to be her protection, and 

du me if I underſtand your meaning.” * Slr, an- 
(were Horatio, © the js rather your protectreſs: but 
give yourſelf no more airs, for you ice I am prepared 
for vou, (baking his whip at him) © Oh! Servileur 
tres humble, ſays Bellarmine, je vous entend parfatte- 
* ment bien.” At which time the aunt, who heard of 
Horatio's viſit; entered the room, and ſoon ſatisfied all 
his doubts. She convinced him that he was ngver- more 
awake in his life, and that nothing more extraordinary 
had happened in hls three days abſence, than a ſmall al- 
teration in the affections of Leonora; who now burſt in- 
to tears, and wondered what reaſon ſhe had given him to 
uſe her in ſo barharous a manner. Horatio deſired Bel- 
larmine to withdraw with him: but the ladies prevented 
it, by laying violent hands on the latter; upon which 
the former took his leave without any great ceremony, 
and departed, leaving the lady with his rival to conſult 
for his ſafety, which Leonora feared her indiſcretion 
might have endangered: but the aunt comfarted her, 
with aſſurances that Horatio would not venture his per- 
fon againſt fo accomplithed a cavalier as Bellarmine; and 
at, being a lawyer, he would ſeck revenge in his own 
way; and the moit they had to apprehend from him was 
an action. 

They at length therefore agreed to permit Bellarmine 
to retire to his lodgings, having firit ſettled all matters re- 
lating to the journey which he was to undertake in the 
morning, and their preparations for the nuptials at his 
return. 

But alas! as wiſe men have obſerved, the ſeat of va- 
Jour is not the countenance; and many a grave and plain 
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man will, on a juſt provocation, betake himſelf to that 


miſchievous metal, cold iron; white men of a fiercer brow; 
and ſometimes with that emblem of ccurage, a cockade, 
will more prudently decline it. 


Leonora was waked in the morning, from a vitionary 


coach and fix, with the diſmal account, that Bellarmine 
was run through the body by Horatio: that he lay lan- 
guiſhing at an inn, and the ſurgcons had declared the 


wound mortal. She immediately leaped out of the bed, 


danced about the room in a frantic manner, tore her 
hair, and beat her breaſt in all the a ue of deſpair; in 


which ſad condition ber aunt, who likewiſe aroſe at the 


vews, found her. The good old lady applied her ut- 
moſt art to comfort her niece. She told her, © while 


there was life there was hope; but that if he ſhould 
die, her affliction would be of no ſervice to Beilarmine, 
and would only expoſe herſelf, wich might probably 
keep her ſome time without any future offer; that as 
matters had happened, her wiſeſt way would be to 
think no more of Bellarmine, but to endeavour to re- 
gain the affections of Horatio.“ Speak not to me 

cried the diſconſolate Leonora; © is it not owing to we 
that poor Bellarmine has loſt his life ? have not theſe 
curſed charms' (at which words ſhe looked ſtedfaſtly 
in the glaſs) been the ruin of the moſt charming man 
of this age? Can I ever bear to contemplate my own 
face again? (with her eyes ſtill fixed on the glaſs) 
Am I not the murdereſs of the fineſt gentleman ? No 
other woman in the town could have made any im- 
© preſſion on him.” Never think of things paſt, cries: 


the aunt, © think of regaining the aſfections of Hora- 


o 
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tio.“ © What reaſon,” ſaid the niece, * have J to hope 
he would forgive me? No, I have loſt him as well as 
the other, and it was your wicked advice which was 
the occaſion of all; you ſeduced me, contrary to my 
inclinations, to abandon poor Horatio ;' at which words 


the burſt into tears: © you prevailed upon me, whether I 
would or no, tg give up my affections for him: had it. 


- 


not been for you, Bellarmine never would have enter- 


© ed into my thoughts; had not his addreſſes been back- 


: 1 ** your pexſuaſions, my never would have made 


any 
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{6 any impreſſion on me; I ſhould have deſied all the for- 
© tune and equipage in the world: but it was you, it 
© was you who got the better of my youth and bmpli- 
city, and forced me to loſe my dear Horatio for ever. 
The aunt was almoſt borne down with this torrent of 
words; ſhe however rallied all the ſtrength ihe could, 


and drawing © her mouth up in a purſe, began: © lam 


not ſurprifed, niece, at this ingratitude. Thoſe who 
© adviſe young women for their intereſt, muſt always ex- 
« pect ſuch a return: I am convinced my brother will 


© thank me for breaking off your match with Horatio at 


„any rate.“ That may not be in your power yet, an- 


ſwered Leonora; though it is very ungrateful in you 
© to defire or attempt it, after the preſents you have re- 


c ceived from him.“ (For, iudeed, true it is, that many 
preſents, and ſome pretty valuable ones, had patied from 
Horatio to the old lady: but as true it is, that Bellar- 
mine, when he breakfaſted with her and her niece, had 


- complimented her with a brilliant from his finger, of 


much greater value than all ſhe had touched of the other. 

The aunt's gall was on float to reply, when a ſervant 
brought a letter into the room; which Leonora, hearing 
it came from Bellarmine, with great eagerneſs opened, 
and read as follows: 


& Moſt divine creature, 
= HE wound which I fear you have heard I re- 
6c ceived from my rival, is not like to be ſo fatal 
* as thoſe thot into my heart, which have been fired 


from your eyes, tout brilliant. Tnoſe are the only 


„ cannons by which I am to fall + for my ſurgeon gives 
„ me hopes of being ſoon able to attend your Rule” 
« till when, unleſs you would do me an honour which 
« ] have ſcarce the hardieſſe to think of, your abſcace 
e will be the greateſt anguith can be felt by, 
% Madam, 
4 Avec tort le reſpecte in the world. 
« Your moſt obedient, moſt abſolute De vole, 


BELLARMINE,”? 
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As ſoon as Leonora perceived ſuch hopes of Bellar- 
wine's recovery, and that the goſſip Fame had, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, ſo enlarged his danger, ſhe pre- 
ſently abandoned all further thoughts of Horatio, and 
was ſoon reconciled to her aunt, who received her again 


into favour, with a more Chriſtian forgiveneſs than we 


generally meet with. Indeed, it is poſſibte, ſhe might be 
a little alarmed at the hints which her niece had given 
Her concerning the pr eſents. She might apprehend ſuch 
rumours; ſhovld they get abroad, might injure a repu- 
tation, which, by fre quentiag church twice a- day, and 
preſerving the ut moſt rigour and ſtrictnefs in her coun- 
tenince and behaviour for many years, ſhe had eſta- 
bliſhed. 

Leonora's paſſion returned now for Bellarmine with 
greater force after its ſmall relaxation than ever. She 
propoſed to her aunt to make him a viſit in his confine- 


ment, which the old lady, with great and commendable 


prudence, adviſed her to decline: For,“ fays fhe, 
s ſhould any accident intervene to prevent your in- 
5 tended match, too forward a behaviour with this lover 
may injure you in the eyes of others. Every woman, 
till ſhe is married, ought to confider of and provide 
£ apainſt the poſſibility of the affair's breaking off.” Leo 
nora ſaid, the ſhould be indifferent to whatever might 
happen in ſuch a caſe; for the had now ſo abſolutely 
placed her affections on this dear man, (fo ſhe called him) 
that, if it was her misfortune to loſe him, the thouid for 
ever abandon all thoughts of mankind. She therefore 
reſolved to viſit him, notwithſtanding all the prudent. 
advices of her aunt to the contrary, and that very after- 
noon executed her reſolution. | 

The Lady was proceeding in her ſtory, when the coach 
drove into the inn where the company were to dine, fore- 
ly to the diſſatisfaction of Mr Adams, whoſe ears were 
the molt hungry part about him; he being, as the reader 
may perhaps gueſs, of an inſatiable curioſity, and hearti- 
ly deſirous of hearing the end of this amour, though he 
profeſſed he could ſcarce wiſh ſucceſs to a lady of fo in- 
conſtant a diſpofition. 
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CHAP. v. 


A dreadful quarrel which happened at the inn where the _ 
pany dined ; with its bloody conſequences to Mr Adams. 


S ſoon as the paſſengers had alighted from the coach, 
Mr Adams, as was his cuſtom, made directly to 
the kitchen, where he found Joſeph fittiag by the fire, 
and the hoſteſs anointing his leg: for the horſe which 
Mr Adams had borrowed of his clerk had ſo violent a 
| wir pres to kneeling, that one would have thought it 
had been his trade as well as his maſter's: nor would he 
always give any notice of ſuch his intention: he was of- 
ten found on his knees when the rider leaft expected it, 
This foible, however, was of no great inconvenience to 
the parſo:, who was accuſtomed co it ; and, as his legs al- 
moſt touched the ground when he beſtrode the bealt, had 
but a little way to fall, and threw himſelf forward on fuch 
occaſions, with fo much dexterity, that he never received 
any miſchief; the horſe and he frequently rolling many 
paces diſtance, and afterwards both getting up and meeting 

as good friends as ever. 

Poor Joſeph, who had not been uſed to ſuch kind of | 
cattle, though an excellent horſeman, did not fo happily 
diſengage himſelf ; but, falling with his leg under the 
beaſt, received a violent contuſion, to which the good wo- 
man was, as we have ſaid, applying a warm hand. with 
ſome camphorated ſpirits, juſt at the time when the Park 
ſon entered the kitchen. 

He had ſcarce expreſſed his concern for Joſeph's miſ- 
fortune, before the hoſt lizewiſe entered. He was by no 
means of Mr Tow-wouſc's gentle difpoiition, and was in- 
deed perfect maſter of his houſe, and every thing in it but 
his gueſts, 

This furiy fellow, who always proportioned his refill 
to the appcarance of traveller, from, Gop bleſs your ho- 
mur, down to plain, Coming preſently, obſerving h's wife 
an her knees to a footman. cried out, without confidering | 
his circumſtances, What a pox is the woman about ? 
why don't you mind the company in the coach ? Go 
| and 
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and aſk them what they will have for dinner?“ © My 
dear, ſays the, © you know they can hate nothing but 


< what is, at the fire, which will be realy preſently; and. 


4 really the poor young man's leg is very much praiſed,” 
At which words the fell to chafing more viotently than 
before: the bell then happening to ring, de damn'd his 
wite, and bid her go into the company, ard not ſtand rub- 
bing there all day; for he did not believe the young fel- 
low's leg was ſo bad as he pretended ; and if it was, with- 


in twenty miles he would find a ſurgeon to cut it off. 


Upon theſe words, Adams fetched two ſtrides acroſs the 
room; and ſnapping his fingers over his head, muttered 
aloud, He would excommunicate ſuch a wants for a 


« farthing ; for ke believed the devil had more humani- 


© ty. Theſe words occaſioned a dialogue between A- 
dams and the hoſt, in which there were two or three 
tharp replies, till Joſeph bade the latter know how to be- 
have himſelf to his betters. At which the hoſt (having 
Arſt ſtrictiy ſurveyed Adams) ſcornfully repeating the 

vord betters, ſlew into a race, and telling Joſeph he was 
as alle. to walls out of his houſe as he had been to walk 
into it, offered to lay violent hands on him; which A- 
Cams Perceiviny, dealt him to ſound a compliment over 
his face with his fiſt, that the blood immediately guſhed 
out of his noſe in a ftream. The hoſt being unwilling to 
be outdone in courteſy, eſpecially by a perſon of Adams's 
igure, returned the favour with ſo much gratitude, that 


ne parſor's noſtrils began to look a little redder than 


uinal, Upon which he again aſſailed his antagoniſt, and 
with another ſtroke Jaid him ſprawling on the floor. 
The hoſtels, who was a better wile > than fo ſuriy a huſ- 
ww deſeryed, ſeeing her huſband all bloody and ftretch- 
i along, Laſtchel Pr: cfently to his ailiftance, or rather to 
revenge the blow, which, to all appearance, was the laſt 
1 Wall ever receive; when, lo! 21 pan full of hog's 
blood, which unluckily toad on the dre Ker, preſented it- 
ſelf firſt to her hands. She ſeized it in her fury, and 


without any reflection, diſcharged it into the parſon's face, 


and with ſo good an aim, that much the greater part firſt 
ſalutecl his countenance, and trickled thence in fo large a 
cuxrent Gown to his beard, and over his garments, that a 


more 
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more horrible ſpectacle was hardly to be ſeen, or even 
im gined. All which was perceived by Mrs Slipflop, 


ho entered the kitchen at that inſtant. This good gen- 


tlewoman, not being of a temper ſo extremely cool and 


patient as perhaps was required to aſk many queſtions « o 


this occaſion, flew with great Ti Pan at the hoſtels's 


cap. which, together with ſome of her hair, ſhe p! ack= 


ed rom her head in a meme nt, giving her at the ſame 
time ſeveral hearty cus in the face, which, by frequent 
practice on the inferior ſervants, ſhe had learned au ex- 
cellent knack of delivering with a good grace. Poor Jo- 


ſeph could hardly rife from his chair; the parſon was eu- 


Ploped in wiping the blood from his eyes, which had 
entirely blinded him, and the landlord was but juſt be- 
ginning to ſtir, whiiſt Mrs Shpflop, holding down the 
landlady- s face with her left hand, made ſo dextrous an uſe 
of her right, that the poor woman began to roar in a key 
which alarmed all the company in the inn. 

'There happened to be in the inn at this time, beſtdes 
the lac ies who arrived in the ſtage-coach, the two gentle- 

en who were preſent at Mr Tow-woufe's when Joſeph 


was detained for his horſe's meat, and whom we have be- 


fore mentioned to have ſtopped at the ale-houſe with A- 
dams. There was likewiſe a gentleman juſt arrived from 
his travels to Italy; all whom the horrid outcry of Mur- 
der preſently brought into the kitchen, where the ſeveral 
co:mbatants were found in the poſtures already defcribed. 
It was now no difficulty to put an end to the fray, the 
conquerors being ſatisfied with the vengeance they hal 
taken, and the conquered having no appetite to renew 

the fight. The principal figure, and which engaged the 
eyes of all, was Adams, who was all over covered with 
blood, which the whole company concluded to be his on, 
and conſequently imagined him to be no longer for this 
world. But the hoſt, who had now recovered from his 

blow, and was riſen from the ground, ſoon delivered them 
from this apprehenſion, by damning his wife for waſting 
the hog's puddings, and telling her all would have been 
very well, if the had not intermeddled like a b as ſhe 
was; adding, he was very glad the gentlewoman had paid 
her, th ugh not half what ſh2 had deſerved. . The poor 
' woman 
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woman had indeed fared much the worſt, having, beſides . 
the unmerciful cuffs received, Joſt a quantity of hair, 
which Mrs Slpilop in triumph held in her left hand. 

he traveller, addrefling himſelf to Mrs Grave-airs, de- 
fired her not to he frightened; for there had been only a 
little boxing, which Be ſaid, to their digracia, the Engliſh 
were aceiſtamata to: adding, it muſt be however a cht 
ſomcwliat ſcrange to him, who was juſt come ſrom Italy, 
the Italians not being addicted to the ef/ardo, but bafton- 
Za, ſays he. He then went up to Adams, and telling him 
he locked like the ghoſt of Othello, bid him not ſhake 
his gory locks at him, f for he could not ſa he did it. A- 
dams very innocent v an{wered, Sir, i am far from ac- 
« cuſing you He then returned to the lady, and cried, 
I find the bloody gentleman is 2e inſipide del nullo fenſo. 


© Dammota di mi, If I have ſeen ſuch a ſpeaacule in my 


* way from Viterbo. 

One of the gentlemen having We from the hoſt 
the occaſion of this buſtle, and being aſſured by him that 
Adams had ſtruck the fir{t blow, whiſpered in his ear 
he'd warrant he would recover. Recover, maſter, 
{aid the hoſt, ſmiling: yes, yes, I am not alas of dy- 
ing with a blow or two neither, I am not ſuch a chie- 
ken as that.“ Puh l' ſaid the gentleman, © I mean 
you will recover damages in that action, which un- 
doubtedly you intend to bring, as ſoon as a writ can be 
returned from London; for you look like a man of too 
much ſpirit and courage to ſuffer any one to beat you 
without bringing your action againſt him: he mult be h 
a ſcandalous fellow indeed, who would put up with a 
drubbing, whillt the law is open to revenge it; bz Aces, 
he hath drawn bicod from you, and 1, polled 1 your coat 5 
and the jury will give damages for that too. An ex- 
cellent new coat upon my word, and now not worth a 
ſhilling P 
I don't care,” continued he, © to intermeddle in theſe 
caſes : but you have a right to my evidence; and if I 
am worn, I muſt ſpeak the truth. I ſaw you ſprawling 
on the tloor, and the blood guthing from your noſtrils. 
You may take your own opinion; but was I in your 
e. every drop of my blood fhould convey 

an 
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an ounce of gold into my pocket; remember I don't 
adviſe you to go to law; but if your jury were Chris 

tiaus, they mult g give ſwinging damages, That's all.” 
Maſter,” cry'd the hoſt, fcratching his head, I have 
no ſtomach to law, I thank you. I have ſeen enough 
of that in the pariſh, where two of my ncighbours 
have been at law about a houſe, till they have both 
lawed themſelves into a goal.” At which words he 
turned about, and began to enquire again after his hog's 
puddings ; nor would it probably have been a ſufficient 
excuſe for his wife, that ſhe ſpilt, them in his defence, 
Had not ſome awe of the company, eſpecially of the Ita- 
han travciler, who was a perſon of great dignity, with- 
held his rage. Whilſt one of the above-mentioned gen- 
tlemen was employed, as we have ſeen him, on behalf of 
the landlord, the other was no leſs hearty on the fide of 
Mr Adams, whom he adviſed to bring his action imme- 
diately. He ſaid, the aſſault of the wife was in law the 
aſſault of the huſband; for they were but one perſon; and 
he was liable to pay damages, which he ſaid muſt be con- 
ſiderable, where ſo bloody a diſpoſition appeared. Adams 
anſwered, If it was true that they were bat one perſon, 
he had afi aulted the wife; for he was ſorry to own he 
had ſtruck the huſband the firſt blow. I am ſorry you 
© own it too,? cries the gentleman; for it could not pot- 
ſibly appear to the court: for here was no evidence pre- 
ſent but the lame man in the chair, whom I ſuppoſe 
to be your friend, and would confequently ſay nothing 
but what made for you.” © How, Sir,” ſays Adams, © do 
you take me for a villain, who would proſecute re- 
venge in cold blood, and ufe unjuſtifiable means to ob- 
tain it 5 If you ew me and my order, I ſhould think 
you affronted both.“ At the word order, the gentle- 
man ſtared, (tor he was too bloody to be of any modern 
order of knights), and turning haſtily about, ſaid, © Eve- 
© ry man knew his own bulineſs,” 

Matters being now compoſed, the company retired to 
their ſeveral apartments, the two gentlemen congratu- 
lating each other on the ſucceſs of their good offices, in 
procuring a perfect reconciliation between the contend- 
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ing parties, and the traveller went to his repaſt, crying, 
as the Italian poet fays, \ 

a Je v very well, que tuta e Pace. 

So ſend up dinner, good Boniſace.“ 

The coachman began now to grow importunate with 
his vaſſengers, whoſe entrance into the coach was retard- 
ed by Miſs Grave-airs inſiſting againſt the remonſtrare 
of all the reſt, that ſhe woulll not admit a footman into 
the coach; for poor Joſeph was too lame to mount a 
horſe. A young lady, who Is as it ſcems, an Earl's: 
grand-daughter, begged it with almoſt tears in her eyes. 
Mr Adams prayed, and Mrs Slipilop ſcolded, but all to no 


purpoſe She faid {he would not demean herſelf to ride 


with a footman: that there were waggons on the road: 
that if the maſter of the coach deſired it, ſhe would pay 
for two places, but would ſucfer no ſuch fellow to come 


in. Madam,” favs Slipſlop, © I am ſure no one can re- 


© fuſe another coming into a he © 1 don't 
© know, Madam,“ ſays the Lady, I am not much uſed 
© to ſtage-coaches,: I ſeldom travel in them.” That 


© may be. Madam,” replied Slipſlop, very good People 


do, and ſome people's betters, for aught I know.” Miſs 
Grave-airs ſaid, N folks might ſometimes give their 
tongues a liberty to ſome people that were their betters, 
which did not become them; for her part, ſhe was not 
ed to converſe with fervants. Slipſſop returned, Some 


people kept no ſervants to converie with: for her part, 
the thanked Heaven ſhe lived in a family where there 


were a great many; and had more under her own com- 
mand than any paultry little gentlewoman m the kingdom. 
Miſs Grave-airs cried, She 8 her miſtræſs would 
not encourage ſuch en to her betters. 4 My bet- 
“ters, ſays Slipflop, + who is my detters, pray?” Jam 

E your betters, anſwered Mifs Grave-airs, * and T will 

* acquaint your Miſtreſs.“ At which Mittrets Slipſlop 
8 aloud, and told her, her lady was one of the 
great gentry, and ſuch little paultry gentlewomen, as 
{ome folks who travelled in ſtage-coaches, would not ea- 
lily come at her. 

This {mart dialogue hetween ſome pcople and ſome 
folks, was going on at the coach door, when a ſolemn 
perſon 
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perſon riding into the inn, and ſeeing Mits Grave-a'rs, 


immediately accoſted her with, Dear chi Id, how do you 2? 
Che preſently anſwered, © O! papa, I am glad you Have 


+ overtaken me.” * So am J, anſwered be: for one of 


our coaches is juſt at hand: and there being room for 
you in it, you ſhall go no farther in the ſtage, uniels 


c 

* 

© you defire it.” + How can you imagine I ſhould defir 
. 


it?“ ſays ſhe: ſo bidding Slipflop ride with her fellow, 
if the pleaſed, ſhe took her father by the hand, who was 


juſt alighted, and walked with him into a room. 


Adams inſtantly aſked the coachman in a whiſper, if 
he knew who the gentleman was? The coachman an- 
ſwered he was now a gcntleman, and kept his horſe 


and man; but times are altered, maſter,” faid he; 
remember when he was no better born than my- 
e ſelf.” Ay! ay!“ fays Adams. My father drove 
* the ſquire's coach? anſwered he, when that Very man 
© rode poſtilion: but he is now his ſteward, and a great 
« gentleman.” Adams then ſnapped his fingers, and cri- 


ed, He thought ſhe was ſome ſuch trollop. 

Adams made haſte to acquaint Mrs Slipſlop with this 
good news, as he imagined it; but it fou. 1d a reception 
different from what he expected. Ihe prudent gentle- 
woman, who deſpiſed tre anger of Miſs Grave-airs, whilſt 
ſhe conceived her the daughter of a gentleman of ſmall 
fortune, now .the heard her alliance With the upper ſer- 
vants of a great family in her neighbourhood, began to 
fear her intereſt with her Miſtreſs. She withed the had 
not carried the, diſpute fo far, and began to thin! of en- 
deavouring to reconcile herſelf to the young lady b- fore 
ſhe left the! inn; when luckily the ſcene at London Which 
the reader can ſcarce have dorgesden preſented itſelf to 
her mind, and comforted her with ſuch aſſurance. that 
the no es apprehended any enemy with her miſtreis. 

Every thing being now adjuſted, the compny entered 
the coach, which was juſt on its departure, when one 
lady recollected the had leſt her fan, a ſecond her 
gloves, a third a ſnuttl box, and a fourth a e -kottle 
behind her; to find all which occaſioned ſome delay, and 
much ſwearing to the coachman. | 

As ſoon as the coach left the inn, the women altoge- 
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ther fell to the character of Miſs Grave-airs, whom one 

of them declared ſhe had ſuſpected to be ſome low crea- 

ture, from the beginning of their journey; and another 

affirmed, had not even the looks of a gentlewoman; a I 

third warranted ſhe was no better than ſhe ſhould be; 0 

and turning to the lady who had related the ſtory in be. 5 | 

co2ch, faid, Did you ever hear, Madam, any thin 

© lo pruc ich as her remarks? Well, deliver me from ter 

* cenſoriouſneſs of ſuch a prude! Ihe fourth adde — 
O Madam! all theſe creatures are cenſorious; ; but for 
my part, I wonder where the wretch was bred ; indeed 

I muit own I have ſeldom converſed with theſe mean 
kind of people, ſo that it may appear ftranger to me; 
but to refuſe the general deſire of a whole company had 
ſomething in it ſo aſtoniſhing, that, for my part, I own 

I ſhould hardly believe it, if 1 my own ears had not been 

witnefles to it.” Les, and ſo handſome a young fel- 
low,” cries Slipflop : the woman muſt have no com- 
pulſion in her, I believe ſhe is more of a Turk than a 
Chriſtian; I am certain, if the had any Chriſtian wo- 
man's blood in her veins, the fight of ſuch. a young fel- 
low muſt have warmed it. Indeed there are ſome 
wretched, miſerable old objects, that turn one's ſto- 43 
mach; I ſhould not wonder if ſhe had refuſed fuch 1 
a one; I am as nice as herſelf, and ſhould have cared 4 
no more than herſelf for the company of ſtinking old 1 
| 
' 


fellows : but hold up thy head, Joſeph, thou art none 

of thoſe ; and ſhe who hath not compulſion for thee is 

a Myhummetman, and I will maintain it. This conver- 

ſation made Joſeph uneaſy, as well as the ladies; ho yy 

perceiving the ſpirits which Mrs Slipſlop was in, (for in- nv 

deed ſhe was not a cup too low), began to fear the conſe» 

quence z one of them therefore deſired the Lady to con- I 

clude the ſtory Ay, Madam,“ ſaid Slipſlopß, I beg 
your Ladyſhip to give us that ſtory you commeniated 

in the morning; which requeſt that well-bred woman 

immediately complied with. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


Conclufis on of the un err Jilt. 1 


Ef EONORA Pari once broke through the bounds 
- 


hich cattom and modeſty impoſe on her ſex, ſoon 
gate ed Mulgence to her pafſion. Her vitits 
to bells Were mare conſtant, as well as longer, 
than his ſurgeon's; in a Word, the became abſplutely his 
nurſe, ma 1 his water-gruel, adminiſtred him his medi- 
cines, and notwithſtanding the prudent advice of her aunt 
to the contrary, almoſt entireiy reſided in her wounded 


lover's apartment. 


The ladies of the town began to take her conduct un- 
der confideration ; it was the chief topic of diſcourſe at 
their tea-tables, and was very ſeverely cenfured by the 


moſt part; ef, beclally by Lindamira, a lady whoſe diſcreet 
and ſtarch carriage, tog ether with a conſtant attCNGance 


at church three times a-day, had utterly defeated man 


malicious attacks on her oven G : for ſuch was 


the envy that Lindamira's virtue had attracted, that not- 
withſtanding her own ſtrict behaviour and ſtrict inquiry 
into the lives of others, ſhe had not been able to eſcape 
being the mark of ſome arrows herſelf, which however 
did her no injury; a blefling perhaps owed by her to the 


clergy, who were her chief F male companions, and with 
two or three of whom the had been barbie and un- 


juſtly calumniated. 
Not ſo unjuſtly neither, perhaps,” ſays Slipſlop, tor 
the clergy are men, as well as other folks.” 


The extreme delicacy of Lindamira's virtue was cruelly 
hurt by thoſe freedoms which Leonora allowed herſelſ: 


{he faid, i it was an affront to her ſex; ; that ſhe aid not 
imagine it conſiſtent with any woman's honour to ie ak 
to the creature, or to be ſeen in her company; and chat 


for her par 3 ſhe ſhould al ways refuſe to dan: at an aſ- 


ſembly with her, for f car of contamin dation by taking her 
by the hand. 

But to return to my ſtory : as ſoon as ella mine was 
recoyered, which was ſomen hat within a month trom 


his 
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his receiving the wound, he ſet out, according to agree- 
ment, for Leonora's father s, in order to propoſe the 
match, and ſettle all matters with him touching ſettle- bi 
ments, and the like. Y 
A little before his arrival, the old gentleman had re- . 
ceived an intimation of the affair by the following latter þ 
which I can repeat verhalim, and which, they fay, was writ- 
ten neither by Leonora nor her aunt, though it was in a f 
woman's hand. The letter was in Bete Words: 1 


cc 8 1 R, i 2 


ce I AM ſorry to acquaint you, that your daughter Le- 7 
onora hath acted one of the baſeſt, as well as moſt 14 
« {imple parts with a young gentleman to whom ſhe had 
« engaged herſelf, and whom ſhe hath, (pardon the word) 4 
jilted for another of inſerior fortune, notwithſtanding 1 
< his ſuperior figure. You may take what meaſures you 
e pleaſe on this occaſion; I have performed what I 
thought my duty; as I have, though unknown to you 
a very great reſpect for your {amily.” 


The old gentleman did not give himſelf the trouble tp 
anſwer this kind epiſtle; nor did he take any notice of it 
after he had rea it, till he ſaw Bellarmine. He was, to 
lay the truth, one of thoſe fathers who look on children 
as unhappy conſequences of their youthful pleaſures ; 
which as he would have been del'ghted not to have had 

wattended them, fo was he no leſs plcafed with any oppor- 
tunity to rid himſelf of the incumbrance. He paſſed, in 
the world's language, as an exceeding good father, being 
not only ſo rapac ous as to rob and plunder all mankind 

| 20 the utmoſt of his power, but even to 92 himſelf the 
| | conveniences and aimoſt neceſſaries of life; which his 
ö | neigbbours attributed a dere of rating immenſe for- 
| tunes for his children; but i; lac it was not ſo;: he heap- 
ed up money ſor its own fake Only, and looked on his 
children as his rivals, who were :0 enjoy his beloved miſ- 
1 treſs, when heowas inc apable of poſſeſſing her, and which 
he would have been much more charmed with the power of 
carry Ng aig with him; nor had his children any other 
a | {ect urity cf being his ken. than that the law en CON= 
| itute 
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ſtitute them ſuch without a will, and that he had not af- 
fection enough for any one living to take the trouble of 
writing On. 
10 this gentleman came Bellarmine on the errand 1 
have mentioned. His perſon, his equi pages his family, 
and his eſtate, ſeemed to the father to make him an ad- 
vantageous match for his daughter; he therefore very 
readily accepted his propoſals: bat when Bellarmine ima- 
gined the principal attair concluded; and began to open 
tae incidental matters of fortune, the old gentleman pre- 
ently changed his countenance, ſaying, he reſolved never 
to marry his daughter on a ; Smithfield match; that who- 
ever had love for her to take her, would, whien he died, 
find her ſhare of his fortune in his e - but he had, 
ſeen ſuch examples of undutifulneſs happen from too car- 
ly generoſity of parents, that he. had made a vow never 
to part with a ſhilling whilſt he lived. He commended 
the ſaying of Solomon, “ He that ſpareth the rod ſpoil- 
« eth e child :? but added, he might have likewiſe af- 
ſerted, that he that ſpareth the purſe ſaveth the child. 
He then ran into a diſcourſe on the extravagance of the 
youth of the age; whence he launched into a diſſertation 
on horſes, and came at length to commend thoſe Bellar- 
mine drove. That fine gentleman, who, at another ſea- 
ſon, would have been well enough pleaſed to dwell a lit- 
tle on that ſubject, was now very cager to reſume the cir- 
cumitance of fortune. He laid, he had a very high value 
for the young lady, and would receive her with lets than 
he would any other whatever: bat that even his love to 
ker made ſone regard, to worluly matters neceſſary; for 
it would be a moſt diſcrac ting ſight for him to ſce her, 
when he #4: the honour to be her huſband, in leſs than 
a coach and fix. The old gentleman anſwered, Four 
will do, four will do and then took a turn from hor- 
{es to extravagance, and from extravagance to horics, till 
he came round to the equipage again, 'whither he was no 
ſooner arrived, than Bellarmine brought him back to the 
Point; but all to no purpole : he made his eſcape from 
that ſubject in a minute; till at laſt the lover declared, 
that in the preſent ſituation of his affairs, it was impofli- 
ble 
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ble for him, though he loved Leonora more than tout It 
monde, to marry her without any fortune. To which the 
father anſwered, he wus ior: ry then his daughter muſt loſe 
ſo valuable a match; that if he bad an inclination, at 
preſent it was not in his power to advance a ſhilling : 
that he had had great lofies, and been at great expences 
on projects, which, thougi he had great expectation from 
them, had yet prodnccd him nothing : : that he did not 
know what might happen hercaſter, as on the birth of a 
ſon, or ſuch accident ; hut he would make no promiſe, 
or enter into any article, ior he would not break his vow 
for all the daughters in the wortd. 

In thort, ladies, to keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe, 

ellarmine having tried every argument "and perſuaſion 


which he could invent, and finding them all ineffectual, 


at length took his leave, but not im order to return to 
Leonora; he procceded directly to his own ſcat, whence, 


after a few days ſtay, he returned to Paris, to the great 
delight of the French, and the honour of the Englith 


nation. 
Rut as ſoon as he arrived at his home, he preſently 
diſpatched a meſſen ger with the following epiſtle to Le- 


* 


& Adorabic and Charmante, 


40 Am forry to have the honour to tell you I am not 
cc the Heureux perſon deſtined for your divine arms. 
c Your papa hath told me ſo with a poſitefe not often 
cc ſeen on this fide Paris. Yon may perhaps gueſs his 
« manner of refuſing me men dien! You will cer- 
“e tainly believe me, Madam, incapable myſelf of deli- 
6“ vering this 7r:/7e meſſage, which I intend to try the 
« French air to cure the conf: quences of—4 jamazs ! 
* Coeur! Ange !— Au diable — I your papa obliges you to 
«© a marriage, I hope we {hall ſee you at Paris, till when 
* the wind that blows from thence will be the warmeſt 
te dans la monde : for it will confiſt almoſt entirely of my 
“ fighs. en  princeſſe! 4 Ab Pameour ! 
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1 ſhall not attempt, ladies, to deſcribe Leonora's con- 
dition when ſhe received this letter, It is a picture of 
| horror, which I ſhould have had as little pleaſure in draw- 
ing as you in beholding. She immediately left the place, 
where ſhe was the ſubject of converſation and ridicule, 
and retired to that houſe I ſhewed you when I began the 
ſtory z where ſhe hath ever ſince led a diſconſolate life, 
and deſerves perhaps pity for her misfortunes, more than 
our cenſure for a behaviour to which the artifices of ger 
aunt very probably contributed, and to which very young 
women are often rendered too liable by that blameable 
$ levity in the education of our ſex. 
” © If I was inclined to pity her,” ſaid a young lady in 
Y the coach, it would be for the loſs of Horatio: for I can- 
4 not diſcern any misfortune in her miſſing ſuch a huſ- 
F band as Bellarmine.” 


Why, I muſt own,” fays Slipſlop, © the gentleman 


15 © was a little falſe-hearted : but howſomever, it was hard 
N 

7 2 to have two lovers, and get never a huſband at all. But 
y pray, Madam, what became of our Our-aſbo? 


—_ He remains, ſaid the lady, ſtill unmarried, and hath 
q applied himſelf ſo ſtrictly to his buſineſs, that he hath 
1 raiſed, I hear, a a very conſiderable fortune. And what 
1 is remarkable, they ſay, he never hears the name of Leo- 
1 nora without a ſigh, nor hath ever uttered one ſyllable 
© | to charge her with her ill conduct towards him. 


* | | 
| CHAP. VII. / 
3 A very ſhort chapter, in which Parſon Adams went « 
great way. 


HE lady, having finiſhed her ſtory, received the 

1 thanks of the company; and now Joſeph, putting 

bY his head out of the coach, cried out, Never believe 

© me, if yonder be not our parſon Adams walking along 
without his horſe.” On my word, and ſo he is, 

ſays Slipſlop; © and as fure as two-pen , He;bath left 
him behind at the inn.” Indeed, true Þ de par- 
ſon had exhibited a freſh inſtance of his abſence ef mind: 
for he was ſo A with having got Jokepb into the 
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coach, that he never once thought of the beaſt in the 
ſtable z and finding his legs as nimble as he deſired, he 


allied out brandithing a crab-ſtick, and had kept on be- 
fore the coach, mending and ſlackening his pace occa- 


ſionally, ſo that he had never been much more or leſs 
than a quarter of a mile diſtant from it. 

Mrs Slipſlop defired the coachman to overtake him, 
which he attempted, but in vain : for the faſter he drove, 
the faſter ran the parion, often crying out, Ay, ay, 
catch me if yon. can: till at length the coachman ſwore 
he would as ſoon attempt to drive after a greyhound ; and 
giving the parſon two or three hearty curſes, he cried, 
© Softly, ſoftly, boys, to his horſes, which the civil 
bealts immediately obeyed. 

But we will be more courteous to our reader than he 
was to Mrs Slipſlop; and leaving the coach and its com- 
pany to purſue their journey, we will carry our reader on 
after Adams, who ſtretched forwards without once look- 
ing behind him; till, having left the coach full three 
miles in His rear, he came to a place where, by keeping 
the extremeſt tract to the right, it was juſt barely poſſible 
for a human creature to miſs his way. This tract how- 
ever did he keep, as indeed he had a! wonderful capacity 
at theſe kinds of bare poſſibilities; and travelling in it 
about three miles over the plain, he arrived at the ſum- 
mit of a hill, whence, looking a great way backwards, 
and perceiving no coach in ſight, he fat himſelf down on 
the turf, and pulling out his * determined to 
wait here for its arrival. | 

He had not fat long here, before a gun going off very 
near, a little ſtartled him; he looked up, and ſaw a gen- 
tleman within a hundred paces taking up a partridge, 
which he had juſt ſhot. | 

Adams ſtood up, and preſented a figure to the gentle- 
man which would have moved laughter in many: for 
his caſſock had juſt again fallen down below his great 
coat, that is t ſay, it reached his knees; whereas, the 
{ſkirts of his great coat deſcended no lower than half 
way down his thighs: but tie gentleman's mirth gave 
way to his ſurpr! ſe, at beholding ſuch a pe rſonage i in 
ſuch a place. 
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Adlams, advancing to the gentleman, told him he 
hoped he had good ſport; to which the other anſwered, 
© Very little.“ See, Sir,“ ſays Adams, you have ſmote 
© one partridge ;* to which the ſportſman made no reply, 
but proceeded to charge his piece. 

Whilſt the gun was charging, Adams remained in ſi- 
lence, which he at laſt broke, by obſerving, that it was a 
delightful evening. The gentteman, who had at firſt 
:ight conceived a very diſtaſteful opinion of the parſon, 
aegan, on perceiving a book in his hand, and {moaking 
likewiſe the information of the caſſock, to change his 
thoughts, and made a ſmall advance to converſation on 
his ſide, by ſaying, © Sir, 1 ſuppoſe-you are not one of 
© theſe parts?” | 

Adams immediately told him, No: that he was a tra- 
veller, and invited by the beauty of the evening, and the 
place, to repoſe a little and amuſe himſelf with reading. 
© ] may as well repoſe myſelf too,” ſaid the ſportſman ; 
© for I have been out this whole afternoon, and the de- 
vil a bird have I ſeen till I came hither.” 

Perhaps then the game is not very plenty here- 
* abouts,” cries Adams. No, Sir,” ſaid the gentleman; 
the ſoldiers, who are quartered in the neighbourhood, 
have killed it all.“ It is very probable,” cries Adams; 
for ſhooting is their profeſſion.“ Aye, ſhooting the 
game,“ anſwered the other, but 1 don't ſee they are 
© ſo forward to ſhoot our enemies. 1 don't like that 
affair of Carthagena; if I had been there, I believe L 
ſhould have done other gueſs-things, d—n me; what's 
a man's life when his country demands it ? a man who 
won't ſacrifice his life for his country deſerves to be 
hang'd, d—n me.“ Which words he ſpoke with ſo 
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violent a geſture, ſo loud a voice, ſo ſtrong an accent, 
and ſo fierce a countenance, that he might have frighten- 


ed a captain of trained- bands at the head of his company; 
but Mr Adams was not greatly ſubject to fear: he told 
him intrepidly, that he very much approved his virtue, 
dut diſliked his ſwearing, and begged him not to addict 
himſelf to ſo bad a cuſtom, without which he ſaid he 
might fight as bravely as Achilles did. Indeed he was 
charmed with this diſcourſe : he told the gentleman, He 
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would willingly have gone many miles to have met a 


man of his generous way of thinking; that if he pleaſed 


to fit down, he ſhould be greatly delighted to commune 


with him: for though he was a clergyman, he would 
himſelf be ready, if thereto called, to lay down his life 
for his country. 5 | | 

The gentleman ſat down, and Adams by him; and 
then the latter began, as in the following chapter, a diſ- 
courſe which we have placed by itſelf, as it is not only 


the moſt curious in this, but perhaps in any other book, 


CHAP. VIII. 


A notable diſſertation by Mr Abraham Adams; wherein 
that gentleman appears in a politi al light. 


Y 1 DO aſſure you, Sir,” ſays he, taking the gentleman 
by the hand, I am heartily glad to meet with a 

man of your kidney: for though I am a poor parſon, I 
will be bold to ſay, I am an honeſt man, and would not 
do an ill thing to be made a biſhop; nay, though it hath 
not fallen in my way to offer ſo noble a facrifice, I have 
nat been without opportunities of ſuffering for the ſake 
of my conſcience, I thank Heaven for them ; for I have 
had relations, though I ſay it, who made ſome figure in 
the world; particularly a nephew, who was a ſhop- 
keeper, and an alderman of a corporation. He was a 
good lad, and was under my care when a boy, and I be- 
heye would do what I bade him to his dying day. In- 
deed, it looks like extreme vanity in me, to affect being 
a man of ſuch conſequence, as to have ſo great an in- 
tereſt in an alderman ; but others have thought ſo too, 
as manifeſtly appeared by the rector, whoſe curate I 
formerly was, ſending for me on the approach of an e- 
lection, and telling me, If I expected to continue in his 
cure, that J muſt bring my nephew to vote for one Co- 
lonel Courtly, a gentleman whom ] had never heard ti- 
dings of till that inſtant. I told the rector, I had no 
power over my nephew's vote, (God forgive me for 
tuch prevarication I) that I ſuppoſed he would give it 
according to his conſcience; that I would by no 
means endeavour to influence him to give it other- 
wie. He told me, It was in vain to equivocate ; 
* thah 
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that he knew I had already ſpoke to him in favour of 
Eſquire Fickle my neighbour : and indeed it was true I 
had : for it was at a ſeaſon when the church was in 
danger, when all good men expected they knew not 
what would happen to us all. I then anſwered boldly, 
If he thought I had given my promiſe, he aftronted me, 
in propoſing any breach of it. Not to be too prolix; I 
perſevered, and ſo did my nephew, in the Eſquire's in- 
:ereſt, who was choſen chiefly through his means; and 
ſo I loſt my curacy. Well, Sir, but do you think the *ſquire 
ever mentioned a word of the church? Ne verbum qui- 
dem, ut ita dicam ; within two years he got a place, and 
hath ever ſince lived in London: where I have been in- 
formed (but God forbid I ſhould believe that) that he 
never ſo much as goeth to church. I remained, Sir, a 
conſiderable time without any cure, and lived a full 
month on one funeral ſermon, which I preached on the 
indiſpoſition of a clergyman ; but this by the bye. At 
laſt, when Mr Fickle got his place, Colonel Courtly 
ſtood again; and who ſhould make intereſt for him but 
Mr Fickle himſelf ? that very identical Mr Fickle, who 
had formerly told me, the Colonel was an enemy both 
to the church and ſtate, had the confidence to ſolicit 
my nephew for him ; and the Colonel himſelf offered 
to make me chaplain to his regiment, which I refu- 
ſed in fayour of Sir Oliver Hearty, who told us he would - 
ſacriſice every thing to his country; and I believe he 
would, except his hunting, which he ſtuck ſo cloſe to, 
that in five years together he went but twice up to par- 
liament ; and one of thoſe times, I have been told, ne- 
ver was within ſight of the houſe, However, he was a 
worthy man, and the beſt friend I ever had: for by his 
intereſt with a biſhop, he got me replaced into my cu- 


racy, and gave me eight pounds out of his own pocket 


to buy me a gown and caſſock, and furniſh my houſe. 
He had our intereſt while he lived, which was not ma- 


ny years. On his death I had freſh applications made 


to me; for all the world knew the intereſt I had with 
my good nephew, who now was a leading man in the 
corporation; and Sir Thomas Booby buying the eſtate 


which had been Sir Oliver's, propoſed himſelf a candi- 


© date, 
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date, He was then a young gentleman juſt come from 
his travels; and it did me good to hear him diſcourſe 
on aflairs, which, for my part, I knew nothing of. If 
I had been maſter of a thouſand votes, he ſhould have 
had them all. I engaged my nephew in his intereſt ; 
and he was elected, and a very fine parliament-man he 
was. They tell me he made ſpeeches of an hour long; 
and I have been told very fine ones; but he could never 
perſuade the parliament to be of his opinion.—Non om- 
ma poſſrmus omnes. He promiſed me a living, poor man; 
and I believe I ſhould have had it, but an accident hap- 


pened, which was, that my Lady had promiſed it be- 


fore, unknown to him. This indeed I never heard till 
afterwards : for my nephew, who died about a month 
before the incumbent, always told me I might be aſ- 
ſured of it. Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor man, 
had always ſo much butineſs, that he never could find 
leiſure, to ſee me. I believe it was partly my Lady's 
fault too, who did not think my dreſs good enough for 
the gentry at her table. However, I muſt do him the 
Juſtice to ſay, he never was ungrateful; and 1 have al- 
ways found his kitchen, and his cellar too, open to me : 


many a time after ſervice on Sunday, for I preach at 


four churches, have I recruited my ſpirits with a glaſs 
of his ale. Since my nephew's death, the corporation 
is in other hands; and I am not a man. of that conſe- 
quence I was formerly. I have now no longer any ta- 
lents to lay out in the fervice of my country; and to 
whom nothing is given, of him can nothing be re- 
quired. However, on ali proper ſeaſons, ſuch as the 
approach of an election, I throw a ſuitable daſh or two 
into my ſermons ; which I have the pleaſure to hear is 
not difagreeable to Sir Thomas, and the other honeſt. 
gentlemen my neighbours, who have all promiſed me, 
theſe five years, to procure an ordination for a fon of 
mine, who is now near thirty, hath an infinite ſtock of 
learning, and is, J thank Heaven, of an unexception- 
able life ; though, as he was never at an univerſity, the 
biſhop refuſes to ordain him. Too much care cannot 
indeed be taken in admitting any to the ſacred office; 
though I hope he will never act ſo as to be a diſgrace 
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& to any order; but will ſerve his God and his country 
to the utmoſt of his power, as I have endeavoured to 
do before him; nay, and will lay down his life when- 


ever called to that purpoſe. I am ſure I have educated 


© him in thoſe principles; ſo that I have acquitted my 
« duty, and ſhall have nothing to anſwer for on that ac- 


© count; but I do not diſtruſt him: for he is a good 


boy; and, if Providence ſhould throw it in his way to 
© bz of as much conſequence in a public light, as his fa- 
© ther once was, I can anſwer for him, he will uſe his ta- 
lents as honeſtly as I have done.” | 


MAY. IE 


Li which the gentleman deſcants on bravery and heroic virtue, 
till an unlucky accident puts an end to the diſcourſe. 


HE gentleman highly commended Mr Adams for 
” his good reſolutions, and told him, He hoped his 
ſon would tread in his ſteps; adding, that if he would 
not die for his country, he would not be worthy to live 
in it. * I'd make no more of thooting a man that would 
© not die for his country, than g 

«© Sir,” ſaid he, I have diſinherited a nephew who is 
© in the army; becauſe he would not exchange his com- 
« miſſion, and go to the Weſt Indies. I believe the raſ- 
© cal is a coward, though he pretends to be in love for- 
* ſooth. I would have all ſuch fellows hanged, Sir; I 
« would have them hanged, Adams anſwered, That 
« would be too ſevere; that men did not make them- 
c ſelves; and if fear had too much aſcendance in the 
mind, the man was rather to be pitied than abhorred ; 
«© that reaſon and time might teach him to ſubdue it.” He 
ſaid, * a man might be a coward at one time, and brave 
at another. Homer,” ſays he, who ſo well underſtood 
and copied nature, hath taught us this leſſon; for Pa. 
ris fights, and Hector runs away: nay, we have a migh. 
ty inſtance of this in the hiſtory of later ages, no longs 


er ago than the 505th year of Rome, when the great 


Pompey, who had won ſo many battles, and been ho- 
noured with ſo many triumphs, and of whoſe valour 
| | © fovera 
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ſeveral authors, eſpecially Cicero and Paterculus, have 
* formed ſuch eulogiums ; this very Pompey left the bat- 
tle of Pharſalia before he had loſt it, and retreated to 
his tent, where he fat like the moſt puſillanimous raſ- 
cal in a fit of deſpair, and yielded a victory, which was 
to determine the empire of the world, to Cæſar. I am 
not much travelled in the hiſtory of modern times, that 
is to ſay, theſe laſt thouſand years: but thoſe who are, 
can, I make no queſtion, furniſh you with parallel in- 
ſtances.” EIS 
He concluded therefore, that had he taken any ſuch haſ- 
ty reſolutions againſt his nephew, he hoped he would 
conſider better, and retract them. The g:ntleman an- 
ſwered with great warmth, and talked much of courage 
and his country, till perceiving it grew late, he aſked A- 
dams, * what place he intended for that night ? He told 
him, © he waited there for the ſtage-coach.” © The ſtage- 
© coach |! Sir, ſaid the gentleman, they are all paſt by 
© long ago. You may ſee the laſt yourſelf almoſt three 
© miles before us.“ I proteſt and ſo they are, cries A- 
4 dams, * then I muſt make haſte and follow them.“ The 
a gentleman told him, he would hardly be able to overtake 
: 
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| them ; and that if he did not know his way, he would 
* be in danger of loſing himſelf on the downs; for it would 
1 be preſently dark; and he might ramble about all night, 
* and perhaps find himſelf farther from his journey's end 
| in the morning than he was now. He adviſed him there- 
| fore to accompany him to his houſe, which was very lit- 
tle out of his way, aſſuring him, that he would find ſome 
| country-fellow in his pariſh, who would conduct him for 
| fixpence to the city where he was going. Adams accept- 
| ed this propoſal, and on they travelled, the gentleman re- 
| newing the diſcourfe on courage, and the infamy of not 
being ready at all times to ſacrifice our lives to our coun- 
try. Night overtook them much about the ſame time 
as they arrived near ſome buſnes; whence, on a ſudden, 
they heard the moſt violent ſhrieks imaginable in a fe- 
male voice. Adams offered to ſnatch the gun out of his 
companion's hand. What are you doing © ſaid he. 
© Doing l' fays Adams, ] am haſtening to the afliltance 
E i of the poor creature nom ſome villains are murder- 
| | | ing.” 
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c ing. You are not mad enough, I hope,“ ſays the gen- 
tleman trembling : Do you confider this gun is only 
charged with ſhot, and that the robbers are moſt pro- 
© bably furniſhed with piſtols loaded with bullets ? This 
is no buſineſs of ours; let us make as much haſte as 
_ © poſſible out of the way, or we may fall into their hands 
+ ourſelves. The ſhrieks now increaſing, Adams made 
no anſwer, but ſnapt his fingers; and brandiſhing his 
crabſtick, made directly to the place whence the voice- 11= 
ſued; and the man of courage made as much expedition 
towards his own home, whither he eſcaped in a very 
ſhort time without once looking behind him; where we 
will leave him, to contemplate his own bravery, and to 
cenſure the want of it in others; and return to the good 
Adams, who, on coming up to the place whence the noiſe 
proceeded, found a wornan ftruggling with a man, who 
had thrown her on the ground, and had almoſt over- 
powered her: The great abilities of Mr Adams were not 
neceflary to have formed a right judgment of this affair 
on the firſt ſight. He did not therefore want the entrea- 
ties of the poor wretch to aſſiſt her; but lifting up his 
crabſtick, he immediately levelled a blow at that part of 
the ravither's head, where, according to the opinion of 
the ancients, the brains of ſome perſons are depoſited, 
and which he had undoubtedly let fofth, had not Nature, 
who, as wiſe. men have obſerved, equips all creatures 
with what is moſt expedient for them, taken a provident 
care (as ſhe always doth with thoſe ſhe intends for encoun- 
ters) to make this part of the head three times as thick 
as thoſe of ordinary men, who are deſigned to exerciſe ta- 
lents which are vulgarly called rational, and for whom, as 
brains are neceflary, ſhe is obliged to leave fome room 
for them in the cavity of the ſkulls whereas, thoſe ingre- 
dients being entirely uſeleſs to perſons of the heroic cal- 
ling, ſhe hath an —_— of thickening the bone, ſo 
as to make it leſs fubject to any impreſſion, or liable to 
be cracked or broken; and indeed, in fome who are pre- 
deſtined to the command of armies and empires, ſhe is 
ſuppoſed ſometimes to make that part perfectly ſolid. _ 
As a game-cock, when — in amorous toying with 


a hen, if perchance he eſpies another cock at hand, im- 
= mediately 
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mediately quits his female, and oppoſes himſelf to his ris 


val, ſo did the raviſher, on the information of the crab- 
ſtick, immediately leap from the woman, and haften to- 


aflail the man. He had no weapons but what Nature had- 


furniſhed him with. However, he clenched his fiſt, and 
preſently darted it at that part of Adams's breaſt where 
the heart is lodged. Adams ſtaggered at the violence 


of the blow, when throwing away his ſtaff, he likewiſe: 


clenched that fiſt which we have before commentorated; 
and would have diſcliarged it full in the breaſt of his an- 


tagoniſt, had he not dextrouſly caught it with His left 


hand, at the fame time darting his head, (which ſome 


a en heroes of the lower claſs uſe, A the battering- 


ram of the Ancients, for a weapon of offence; another 
reaſon to admire the cunningneis of nature, in compoſing 
it of thoſe impenetrable materials,) daſhing his head, I 


ſay, into the ſtomach of Adams, he tumbled him on his 


back, and not. having any regard to the laws of heroiſm, 
which would have reſtrained him from any farther attack 
on his enemy till he was again on his legs, he threw 
himſelf upon him, and laying hold on-the ground with 
his left hand, he with his right belaboured the body of 
Adams till * was weary, and indeed till he n 
(to uſe the language of fighting) that he had done his bu- 
ſineſs; or, in the language of poetry, that he had ſent 


him to the ſhades below 3 in plain Englith,- that he was 
dead. 


But Adams, who was no chicken, and could bers 
drubbing as well as any boxing champion i in the univerſe, 


lay ſtill only to watch his opportunity; and now per- 


ceiving his antagoniſt to pant with his labours, he exert- 


ed his utmoſt force at once, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
he overturned him, and became his ſuperior; when fix- 
ing one of his knees in his breaſt, he cried out in an ex- 
ulting voice, It is my turn now; and after a fe mi- 


nutes conſtant appplication, he gave him ſo dextrous 


a blow juſt under his chin, that the fellow no longer re- 


tained any motion, and Adams began to fear he had- 


ſtruck him once too often; for he often aſſerted, He 


ſhould be concerned to have the blood of even the * 1 
ed — him. = 


1 
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Adams got up, and called aloud to the young wo- 
man, Be of good cheer, damſel, ſaid he, you are 
-© no longer in danger of your raviſher, who, 1 am ter- 
© ribly afraid, lies dead at my feet; but God forgive me 
© what I have done in defence of innocence.* The poor 
wretch, who had been ſome time in recovering ſtrength 
enough to riſe, and had afterwards, during the engage- 
ment, ſtood trembling, being diſabled by fear, even from 
running away, hearing her champion was victorious, 
came up-to him, but not without apprehenſions, even of 
her deliverer ; which, however, the was ſoon relieved 
from, by his courteous behaviour and gentle words, 
They were both ſtanding by the body, which lay mo- 
tionleſs on the ground, and which Adams withed to ſee 
ſtir much more than the woman did, when he earnettly 
begged her to tell him, by what misfortune {he came, at 
ſuch a time of night, into ſo lonely a place? She ac- 
quainted him, She was travelling towards London, and 
had accidentally met with the perſon from whom he had 
delivered her, who told her he was likewiſe on his jour- 
ney to the ſame place, and would keep her company; an 
offer which, ſuſpecting no harm, the had accepted: that 
he told her, they were at a ſmall diſtance from an inn 
-where ſhe. might take up her lodging that evening, and . 
he would ſhew her a nearer way to it than by following 
the road. That if ſhe had ſuſpected him, (which ſhe 
did not, he ſpoke ſo kindly to her), being alone on theſe 

owns in the dark, the had no human means.to avoid 
him; that therefore ſhe put her whole truſt in Provi- 
dence, and walked on, expecting every moment to ar- 
rive at the inn; when, on a ſudden, being come to thoſe 
buſhes, he dei;-ed her to ſtop, and after ſome rude kifles, 
which ſhe reſiſted, and ſome entreaties, which ſhe reject- 
ed, he laid violent hands on her, and was attempting to exe- 
cute his wicked will, when, the thanked God, he timely 
came up, and prevented him. Adams encouraged her for 
ſaying the had put her whole truſt in Providence, and 
told her, He donbted not but Providence had, ſent him 
to her deliverance, as a reward for that truſt. He wiſth- 
ed, indeed, he had not deprived the wicked wretch of 
| e life, 
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life, but God's will be done; he ſaid, He hoped the 
good:ieſs of his intention would excuſe ns in the next 
world, and he truſted in her eyidence to acquit him in 
this. He was then ſilent, and began to conſider with 
himſelf, whether it would be proper to make his eſcape, 
or to deliver himſelf into the hands of Juſtice 3 which 
meditation ended, as the reader will ice, in the next 
chapter. 


CHAP. X. 


Giving an account of the firange cataſirophe of the preceding 


adventure, which dreau poor Adams into freſh calamities ; 
and 1vho the woman was who owed the preſervation of her 
een to his victorious arm. 


HE ſilence of Adams, added to the darkneſs of 

the night, and lonelineſs of the place, ſtruck 
dreadful apprehenſions into the poor woman's mind: ſhe 
began to fear as great an enemy in her deliverer as he 
had delivered her from; and as ſhe had nat light enough 
to diſcover the age of Adams, and the benevolence vi- 
ſible in his countenance, the ſuſpected he had uſed her 
as 1ome very honeſt men have uſed their country; and 
had reſcued her out of the hands of one rifler, in order to 
rifle her himſelf. Such were the ſuſpicions the drew from 
his filence ; but indeed they were ill-grounded, He ſtood. 
over his yanquithed enemy, wiſely weighing in his mind 


the objections which might be made to either of the two 


methods of proceeding mentioned in the laſt chapter, his 
judgment ſometimes inclining to the one, and ſometimes 
to the other; for both ſeemed to him ſo equally ad- 
viſeable, and ſa equally dangerous, that probably he 
would have ended his days, at leaſt two or three of them, 
on that very ſpot, before he had taken any reſolution ; 
at length he lifted up his eycs, and ſpied a light at a diſ- 
tance, to which he inſtantly addreſſed himſelf with Hens 
zu, Traveller, hens tu ! He preſently heard ſeveral voices, 
and perceived the light approaching toward him. The 
perſons who attended the light began, ſome to laugh, 

92thers to ling, and others to hallow, at which the wo- 


man 
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man teſtified ſome fear, (for ſhe had concealed her ſuf- 
picions of the Parſon himfelf,) bat Adams ſaid, Be of 
good cheer, Damſel, and repoſe thy truſt in the fame 
© Providence which hath hitherto protected thee, and 
c never will forſake the innocent.” Theſe people who 
now approached were no other, Reader, than a ſet of 
| young fellows, who came to theſe buthes in purſuit of a 
diverſion which they call Bird-batting. This, if thou art 
ignorant of it (as perhaps, if thou haſt never travelled be- 
yond Kenſington, Iflington, Hackney, or the Borough, 
thou mayſt be) I will inform thee, is performed by hold- 
ing a large clap-net before a lanthorn, and at the ſame 
tirae beating the buſhes : for the birds, when they are 
dicturbed from their places of reſt, or rooſt, immediately 
make to the light, and ſo are enticed within the net, 
Adams immediately told them what happened, and de- 
ſired them to hold the lanthorn to the face of the man on 
the ground, for he feared he had ſmote him fatally. But 
indeed his fears were frivolous ; for the fellow, thongh 
he had been ſtunned by the laſt blow he received, had 
long ſince recovered his ſenſes, and finding himſelf quit 
of Adams, had liſtened attentively to the diſcourſe be- 
tween him and the young woman; for whoſe departure 
he had patiently waited, that he might likewiſe withdraw 
himſelf, having no longer hopes of ſucceeding in his de- 
fires, which were moreover almoſt as well cooled by Mr 
Adams, as, they could have been by the young woman 
herſelf had he obtained his utmoſt with. This fellow, 
who had a readineſs at improving any accident, thought 
he might now play a better part than that of a dead man; 
and accordingly, the moment the candle was held to his 
face, he leaped up, and laying hold on Adams, cried 
out, No, Villain, I am not dead, though you and your 
wicked whore might well think me ſo, after the barba- 
© rous cruclties you have exerciſed on me. Gentlemen, 
faid he, © you are luckily come to the aſſiſtance of a poor 
f traveller, Sho would otherwiſe have been robbed and 
* murdered. by this vile man and woman, who led me 
t hithgr out of my way from the high-road, and both 
falling on me have uſed me as you fee. Adams was 
going to anſwer, when one of the young fellows cried, 
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Den them, let's carry them both before the juſtice? 
The poor woman began to tremble, and Adams litted up 
his voice, but in vain. 'Three or four of them laid hands 


on him, and one holding the lanthorn to his face, they 


all agreed, He had the moſt villainous countenance they 
ever beheld; and an attorney's clerk, who was of the 


company, declared, he was ſure he had remembered him 


at the bar. As to the woman, her hair was diſhevelled 
in the ſtruggle; and her noſe had bled, ſo that they 
could not perceive whether ſhe was handſome or uply, 
but they ſald her fright plainly diſcovered her guilt. And 
ſearching her pockets, as they did thoſe of Adams, for 


money, which the fellow ſaid he had loſt, they found in 


her pocket a purſe with ſome gold in it, which abun- 
dantly convinced them, eſpecially as the fellow offered 
to- {wear to it. Mr Adams was found to have no more 
than one halfpenny about him. This, the clerk ſaid, 


Was a great preſumption that he was an old offender, by 
cunningly giving all the booty to the woman. T0 which 
all the reft read}: aſſented. | 
This accident promifing them better ſport than what 


they had propoſed, they quitted their intention of catch- 
ing birds, and unanimouſly reſolved. to proceed to the juſ- 
tice with the offenders. Being informed what a deſpe- 


rate {cllow Adams was, they tied his hands behind him ; 


and h zaving hid their nets among the buthes, and the lan- 


_ thorn being carried before them, they placed t the two pri- 
Toners in their front, and then began their march: Adams 


not only ſubmitting patiently to his own fate, but com- 
forting and encouraging his companion under her ſuffer- 


in 28. 


Whit they were on their way, the clerk informed the 
reſt, that this adventore weuld prove a very beneficial 
one; for that they would be all entitled to their propor- 


tion of 80 l. for apprchending the robbers. This occa» 


honed a contention concerning the parts which they had 
ſeveraily borne in taking them; ane iniiſting he ovght to 


* . . 
have the greateſt ſhare, for he had firſt laid his hands on 
Adams; another Claiming a ſuperior part for having firſt 


held 5 lanthorn to the man's face on the ground, by 
*. hich | he tad, the whole was diſcovered. The clerk 
claimed 
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aimed four fifths of the reward, for having propoſed to 
ſearch the priſoners; and likewif2 the carrying them be- 
fore a juſtice: he ſaid, indeed in ſtriét juitice he ought 
to have the whole. Thefe claims, however, they at laſt 
conſented to refer to a future deciſion, but ſcemed all to 
agree that the cl. k was entitled to a moiety.' They then 
dcbated what money ſhould be allotted to the young fel- 
low, who had been employed only in holding the nets. 
He very modeſtly ſaid, that he did not apprehend any 
large proportion would fall to his fhare, but hoped they 
would allow him ſomething : he defired them to conſi- 
de: that they had afligned their nets to his care, which 
przvented him from being as forward as any in laying 
hold of the robbers, (for ſo theſe innocent people were 
called ;) that if he had not occupied the nets, ſome other 
mult : concluding, however, that he ſhould be contented- 
with the ſmalleſt ſhare imaginable, and ſhould think that 
rather their bounty than his merit. But they were all 
unanimous in excluding him from any part whatever, the 
clerk particularly ſwearing, if they gave him a ſhilling, 
they might do what they pleated with the reſt, for he 
would not concern hiniſelf with the affair. This conten- 
tion was ſo Nor, and fo totally engaged the attention of 
all the parties, that a dextrous n:mbiec thief, had he been 
in Mr Adams's ſituation, would have taken care to have 
given the juſtice no trouble that evening. Indeed, it re- 
quired. not the art of a ſhepherd to eſcape, eſpecially as 
the darkneſs of the night would have ſo much befriended 
him; but Adams truſted rather ts his innocence than his 
heels, and without thinking of flight, which was eaſy, or 
reſiſtance (which was impotiible, as there were ſix luſty 
young fellows, befides the villain himſelf, preſent) he walk- 
ed with great reſignation the way they thought proper 
to conduct him. tg 

Adams frequently vented himicif in ejacutations during 
their journey; at laſt poor Joſeph Andrews occurring to 
his mind, he could not refrain ſizhliing forth his name, 
which being heard by his companion in affliction, ſhe cri-- 
ed, with ſome vehemence, * Sure I ſhould know that 
* voice; you cannot certainly, Sir, be Mr Abraham Adams!” 
Indeed, damſel, ſays he, © that is my name; there is- 

| : * ſomething, 
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* ſomething allo in your voice, which perſuades me k 
© have heard it before.“ La, Sir,“ fays the, don't you 
remember poor Fanny?” How, Fanny! anſwered A- 
dams, indeed I very well remember you; what can 
have brought you hither ? © I have told you, Sir,“ re- 
plied ſhe, + I was travelling towards London; but J 
thought you mentioned Jof eph Andrews; pray what i iS 
© become of him? ( left him, Child, this afternoon, 
125 Adams, * in the ſtage-coach, in his way towards our 
* pariſh, whither he is going to {ce you.” Jo fee me! la, 
« Sir,” anſwered Fanny, © fure you jeer me; what ſhould he 
be going to ſee me for? Can you alk that ? replied A- 
dams; © 1 hope, Fanny, you are not inconſtant : I afſure 
« you he deſerves muclt better of you,” La l Mr Adams,” 
faid ihe, what is Mr Joſeph to me? Iam ſure F never had a- 
ny thing to ſay to him, but as one fellow ſervant might to- 
© another,” © Fam forty to hear this,“ faid Adams; © a vir- 
© tuous paſſion for a young man is what no woman need be 
* aſhamed of. You either do not tell me truth, or you are 
falſe to a very worthy man.” Adams then told her what had 
happened at the inn, to which the liſtened very atten- 
tively 3 and a figh often eſcaped from her, notwithſtand- 
ing her utmoſt endeavours to the contrary 7 nor could 
ſhe prevent herfelf from aſking a thouſand queſtions, 
which would have aſſured any one but Adams, who ne- 
ver ſaw farther into people than they deſired to let him, 
of the truth of a paſſion the endeavoured to conceal. In- 
deed the fact was, that this poor girl having heard of 


Joſeph's misfortune by ſome of the fervants belonging to 


= coach, which we have formerly mentioned to have 
ſtopt at the inn white the poor youth was confined to 
his bed, that infant abandoned the cow the was milking, 
and taking with her a little bundle of cloathes under her 
ar m, and all the money ſhe was worth in herown purſe, 
without conſulting any ore, immediately ſet forward; in 
purſuit of one, whom, notwithſtanding her ſhyneſs to the 
Parſon, ſhe loved with inexpreſſible violence, though 
with the pureſt and moſt delicate paſſion. This ſhyneſs, 
therefore, as we truſt it will recommend her character to 
all our female readers, and not greatly ſurprize ſuch of 
our 
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our males as are well acquainted with the younger part of 


the other ſex, we ſhall not give ourſelves any trouble to 
vindicate. | 


CHAP, as 


W hat happened to ph zubile kefore the Fuſtice. A chapter 
a very full of learning. 


HEIR fellow-travellers were ſo engaged in the hot 
diſpute concerning the diviſion of the reward for 
a»yprehending theſe innocent people, that they attended 
very little to their diſcourſe. They were now arrived at 
the Juſtice's houſe, and had ſent one of his ſervants in to 
acquaint his worſhip, that they had taken two robbers, 
and brought them before him. The Juſtice, who was 
Juſt returned from a fox-chace, and had not yet finiſhed 
his dinner, ordered them to carry the priſoners into the 
ſtable, whither they were attended by all the ſervants in 
the houſe, and all the people in the neighbourhood, who 
flocked together to ſee them with as much curioſity as if 
there was ſomething uncommon to be ſeen, or that a 
rogue did not look like other people. 

The Juſtice now being in the height of bla mirth and 
his cups, bethought himſelf of the' priſoners, and telling 
his company he believed they ſhould have good ſport in 
their examination, he ordered them into his preſence. 
They had no ſooner entered the room, than he began 
to revile them, ſaying, that robberies on the highway were 
now grown ſo frequent, that people could not ſleep ſafe- 
ly in their beds, and aſſured them they both ſhould be 
made examples of at the enſuing aſſizes. After he had 
gone on ſome time in this manner, he was reminded b 


his clerk, that it would be proper to take the depoſitions 


of the witneſſes againſt them: which he bid him do, and 
he would light his pipe in the mean time. Whilſt the 
clerk was employed in writing down the depoſition of the 
fellow who pretended he had been robbed, the Juſtice 

employed himſelf in cracking jeſts on poor Fanny, i in which 
he was ſeconded by all the company at table. One afk- 
ed, whether ſhe was to be indicted for a highwayman ? 
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Another whiſpered in her ear, if ſhe had not provided 
herſelf a great belly, he was at her ſervice. A third ſaid, 
he warranted ſhe was a relation of Turpin. To which 
one of the company, a great wit, ſhaking his head, ind 
then his ſides, anſwered, he believed ſhe was nearer rela- 
ted to Turpis; at which there was an univerſal laugh. 
They were proceeding thus with the poor girl, when ſome - 
body ſmoaking the caſſock peeping forth from under the 
great coat of Adams, cried out, What have we here? 
© a parſon?? © How, ſirrah, ſays the juſtice, © do you 
© go robbing in the dreſs of a clergyman ? let me tell you 


_© your habit will not entitle you to the benefit of cler- 


© gy.” © Yes, ſaid the witty fellow, © he will have one be- 
© nefit of clergy, he will be exalted above the heads of 
© the people; at which there was a ſecond laugh. And 
now the witty ſpark ſeeing his jokes take, began to riſe in 
ſpirits; and turning to Adams, challenged him to cap ver- 
ſes, and provoking him by giving the firſt blow, he re- 
peated, 


Molle meum levibus cord” eft wilebile telis : 


upon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable contempt, 
told him he deſerved ſcourging for his pronunciation. 
The witty fellow anſwered, © What do you deſerve, Doc- 
« tor, for not being able to anſwer the firſt time? Why, 
I'll give you one, you blockhead—with an 8. 


Si licet, ut fulvum ſpectatur in ignibus haurum.” 


© What, can't not with an M neither? thou art a 
pretty fellow for a parſon Why didſt not ſical 
© ſome of the parſon's Latin as well as his gown??? Ano- 


ther at the table then anſwered, If he had, you would 


© have been too hard for him; I remember you at the 
© college a very devil at this ſport ; I have ſeen you catch 
© a freſh man : for nobody that knew you, would engage 
© with you.“ I have forgot thoſe things now,? cried the 
wit. © I believe I could have done pretty well former- 
© ly.—Let's ſee, what did I end with—an M again—ay— 


Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 


© ] could have done it once. Ah! evil betide you, 
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© and ſo you can now,” ſaid the other, nobody in this 


country will undertake you.“ Adams could hold no 


longer; Friend,” faid he, I have a boy not above 
eight years old, who would inſtruct thee, that the laſt. 
© verſe runs thus: | 


« Ut ſunt divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 


© I'll hold thee a guinea of that, ſaid the wit, throwing 
the money on the table.“ And I'll go your halves,” 
cries the other. Done,” anſwered Adams; but upon 
applying to his pocket, he was forced to retract, and own 
he had no money about him; which ſet them all a-laugh- 
ing, and confirmed the triumph of his adverſary, which 
was not moderate, any more than the approbation he 


met with from the whole company, who told Adams, he 
muſt go a little longer to ſchool, before he attempted to 


attack that gentleman in Latin. 

The clerk having finiſhed the depoſitions, as well of 
the fellow himſelf, as of thoſe who apprehended the pri- 
ſoners, delivered them to the Juſtice ; who having ſworn 
the ſeveral witneſſes, without reading a ſyllable, ordered 
his clerk to make the mittimus. 

Adams then faid, he hoped he ſhould not be con- 
© demned unheard.* No, no, cries the Juſtice, © you 
© will be aſked what you have to ſay for yourſelf when 
© you come on your trial: we are not trying you now; I 
© ſhall only commit you to goal ;. if you can prove your 
© innocence at Size, you will be found Ignoramus, and 
© ſo no harm done.“ © Is it no puniſhment, Sir, for an 
innocent man to lie ſeveral months in goal ?? cries 
Adams: I beg you would at leaſt hear me before you 
« {ign the mittimus.” What ſignifies all you can fay ? 
ſays the Juſtice, © is it not here in black and white againſt 
you? I. muſt tell you, you are a very impertinent fel- 
© low, to take up ſo much of my time. — So make haſte 
© with his mittimus.” 

The clerk now acquainted the Juſtice, that among 
other ſuſpicious things, as a. penknife, c. found in 


Adams's pocket, they had diſcovered a book written, as 
he apprehended, in cyphers : for no one could read a 
word in it. © Aye,” ſays the Juſtice, che fellow may be 
| | os | 


more 
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© more than a common robber, he may be in a plot a- 
© gainſt the government —Produce the book.” Upon 
which the poor manuſcript of Aſchylus, which Adams 
had tranſcribed with his own hand, was brought forth ; 
anch the Juſtice looking at it, ſhook his head, and turn- 
ing to the priſoner, aſked the meaning of thoſe cyphers ? 
© Cyphers P anſwered Adams, it is a manuſcript of Æſ- 
© chylus' Who? who? ſaid the Juſtice. Adams 
repeated, AÆſchylus.“ That is an outlandiſh name, 
cried the clerk. * A fictitious name rather, I believe,” 
faid the Juſtice. One of the company declared it looked 
very much like Greek. Greek ?” ſaid the Juſtice, 
* why 'tis all writing,” No, ſays the other, I don't 
« politively ſay it is ſo; for it is a very long time ſince I 
© have ſeen any Greek: there's one, fays he, turning to 
the parſon of theqpariſh, who was preſent, vill tell us 
© immediately.” : The parſon taking up the book, and 


putting on his ſpectacles and gravity. together, muttered 


ſome words to þimſelf, and then pronounced aloud— 
© Aye, indeed, it is a Greek manuſcript, a very fine 
«© piece of antiquity. I make no doubt but it was ſtolen 
* from the ſame clergyman from whom the rogue took 
© the caſſock. What did the raſcal mean by his AÆſ- 
© chylus” ſays the Juſtice. * Pooh! anſwered the 


Doctor, with a contemptuous grin, do you think that 


© fellow knows any thing of this book? Zſchylus! ho! 
* ho! I ſee now what it is—a manuſcript of one of the 
fathers. I know a nobleman who would give a great 
deal of money for ſuch a piece of antiquity. Ay, ay, 
queition and anfwer. The beginning is the catechiſm 
in Greek. —Ay, ay,—Pollaki toi What's your name?“ 
— Ay, what's your name?” ſays the Juſtice to Adams, 
who anſwered, It is ÆEſchylus, and I will maintain it.” 
— OitisP ſays the Juſtice, * make Mr A{chylus his 
© mittimus; I will teach you to banter me with a falſe 
name.“ | | | 
One St the company having looked ſtedfaſtly at A- 
dams, aſketl him, If he did not know Lady Booby ? 
Upon which Adams, preſently calling Him to mind, an- 
ſwered in a rapture, * O Squire, are you there? I be- 
lieve you will inform his Worthip J am innocent.“ I 
: | 7 can 
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can indeed ſay,” replied the Squire, * that I am very 
much ſurpriſed to ſee you in this ſituation ?” and then 
addrefling himſelf to the. Juſtice, he ſaid, © Sir, I aſſure 

you Mr Adams is a clergyman as he appears, and a 
« gentleman of a very good character. I with you would 
enquire a little farther into this affair, for I am con- 
vinced of his innocence.” * Nay,” ſays the Juſtice, © if 
he is a gentleman, and you are ſure he is innocent, 
dont defire to commit him, not I; I will commit the 
woman by herſelf, and take your bail for the gen- 
tleman ; look into the book, clerk, and ſee how it is 
to take bail: come—and make the mittimus for the 
woman as faſt as you can.“ Sir, cries Adams, I af- 
ſure you ſhe is as innocent as myſelf.” Perhaps, ſaid 
the Squire, there may be ſome miſtake; pray let us 
© hear Mr Adams's relation.“ With Al my heart,” an- 
ſwered the Juſtice, and give the gentleman a glaſs to 
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© wet his whiſtle before he begins. I know how to be- 


© have mylelf to a gentleman as well as another. No- 
© body can fay I have. committed a gentleman, ſince I 


| © have been in the commiſſion.” Adams then began the 


narrative, in which, though he was very prolix, he was 
uninterrupted, unleſs by ſeveral hums and ha's of the 
Juſtice, and his defire to repeat thoſe parts which ſeem- 


ed to him the moſt material. When he had finiſhed, 


the Juſtice, who, on what the Squire had ſaid, believed 


every ſyllable of his ſtory on his bare affirmation, not- 


withſtanding the depoſitions on oath to the contrary, be- 
gan to let looſe ſeveral rogues and rafcals againſt the wit- 
neſs, whom he orderfl to ſtand forth, but in vain : the 
faid witneſs, long fince, finding what turn matters were 
like to take, had privily withdrawn, without attending 
the iſſue. The Juſtice now flew into a violent paſſion, 
and was hardly prevailed with not to commit the inno- 
cent fellows, who had been impoſed on as well as him- 
ſelf. He ſwore, They had beſt find out the fellow who 
was guilty of perjury, and bring him before him within 
two days, or he would bind them all over to their good 
behaviour. They all promiſed to uſe their beſt endea- 
vours to that purpoſe, and were diſmiſſed. Then the 
Juſtice inſiſted, that Mr Adams ſhould fit down and take 
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a glaſs with him; and the parſon of the pariſh delivered 
him back the manuſcript without ſaying a word; nor 
would Adams, who plainly diſcerned his ignorance, ex- 
poſe it. As for Fanny, ſhe was, at her own requeſt, re- 
commended to the care of a maid-ſervant of the houſe, 
who helped her to new-dreſs and clean herſelf. 

The company in the parlour had not been lony ſeated 
before they were alarmed with a horrible uproar from 
without, where the perſons who had apprehended Adams 
and Fanny had been regaling, according to the cuſtom of 
the houſe, with the Juſtice's ſtrong beer. Theſe were 
all fallen together by the ears, and were cuffing each other 


without any mercy. The Juſtice himſelf ſallied out, and, 


with the dignity of his preſgnce, ſoon put an end to the 
fray. On his return into the parlour, he reported, That 
the oecaſion of the quarrel was no other than a diſpute, 
to whom, if Adams had been convicted, the greater 
ſhare of the reward for apprehending him had belonged, 
All the company laughed at this, except Adams, who, 
taking his pipe from his mouth, fetched a deep groan, 
and ſaid, he was concerned to ſee ſo litigious a temper in 

men : that he remembered a ſtory ſomething like ir in 
one of the pariſhes where his cure lay: There was, 


continued he, a competition between three young fel- 
'* lows for the place of the clerk, which I diſpoſed of to 


«6 


the beſt of my abilities, according to merit: that is, I 
gave it to him who had the happieſt knack at ſetting a 
pſalm. The clerk was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in his 
place, than a contention began between the two diſap- 
pointed candidates concerning their excellence, each 
contending on whom, had they two been the only com- 
petitors, my election would have fallen. This diſpute 
ſrequently diſturbed the congregation, and introduced 
a diſcord into the pſalmody, till I was forced to ſilence 
them both. But, alas, the litigious ſpirit could not be 
ſtifled ; and being no longer able to vent itſelf in ſing- 
ing, it now broke forth in fighting. It produced many 
battles,* (for they were very near a match ;)- and, I be- 
lieve, would have ended fatally, had not the death of 
the clerk given me an opportunity to promote one of 
them to his place; whieh preſently put an end to the 
diſpute, 
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« diſpute, and entirely reconciled the contending parties.” 
Adams then proceeded: to make ſome philoſophical ob- 
ſervations on the folly of growing warm in diſputes, in 
which neither party is intereſted. He then applied him- 
ſelf vigorouſly to ſmoaking ; and a long ſilence enſued, 
which was at length broke by the Juſtice ; who began to 
ſing forth his own praiſes, and to value himſelf exceed- 
irgly on his nice diſcernment in the cauſe which had 
lately been before him. He was quickly interrupted by 
Mr Adams, between whom and his Worſhip a diſpute 
now aroſe, whether he ought not, in ſtriftneſs of law, to 
have committed him, the ſaid Adams; in which the lat- 
er maintained he ought to have been committed, 
and the juſtice as vehemently held he ought not. This 
had moſt probably produced a quarrel, (for both were 
very violent and poſitive in their opinions,) had not Fan- 
ny accidentally heard, that a young fellow was going from 
the Juſtice's houſe to the very inn where the ſtage-coach, 
in which Joſeph was, put, up. Upon this news, ſhe im- 
mediately ſent for the Parſon out of the parlour. Adams, 
when he found her reſolute to go, (though ſhe would not 
own the reaſon, but pretended ſhe could not bear to ſee 
the faces of thoſe who had ſuſpected her of ſuch a crime) 
was as fully determined to go with her; he accordingly 
took leave of the Juſtice and company, and ſo ended a 
_ diſpute in which the law ſeemed ſhamefully to intend to 
ſet a magiſtrate and a divine together by the ears. 


CHAP. XII. 


A very delightful adventure, as well to the perſons concerned, 
as to the good-natured reader. 


AS Fanny, and the guide, ſet out together, a- 
bout one in the morning, the moon being juſt then 
riſen, They had not gone above a mile before a moſt 
violent ſtorm of rain obliged them to take ſhelter in an 
inn, or rather alehouſe; where Adams immediately pro- 
cured himſelf a good fire, a toaſt and ale, and a pipe, and 
began to ſmoke with great content, utterly forgetting 
every thing that had happened. 

8 Fanny 


— 
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Fanny likewiſe ſat down by the fire; but was much 


more impatient at the ſtorm. She preſently engaged the 


eyes of the hoſt, his wite, the maid of the houſe, and the 
young fellow who was their guide; they all conceived 
they had never ſeen any thing half ſo handſome : and in- 
deed, Reader, if thou art of an amorous hue, I adviſe you 
to ip over the next paragraph; which, to render our 
hiſtory perfect, we are obliged to ſet down, humbly ho- 
ping that we may eſcape the fate of Pygmalion: for if it 


1hould happen to us or to thee to be ſtruck with this 


picture, we ſhould be perhaps in as helpleſs a condition as 


Narciſſus; and might ſay to ourſelves, quod petis eft nuf- 
"quam. Or, if the fineſt features in it ſhould fet Lady 


's image before our eyes, we ſhould be ſtill in as 


bad a ſituation, and might y to our deſires, Cælum ipſum 


ons: ftultitia, 
Fanny was now in the nineteenth year of her age; ſhe 


was tall and delicately ſhaped ; but not one of thoſe flen- 


der young women, who ſeem rather intended to hang up 
in the hall of an anatomiit, than for any other purpoſe. 
On the contrary, ſhe was ſo plump, that ſhe ſeemed 
burſting through her tight ſtays, eſpecially in the part 
which confined her ſwelling breaſts. Nor did her hips 


want the aſſiſtance of a hoop to extend them. The ex- 


act ſhape of her arms denoted the form of thoſe limbs 
which ſhe concealed ; and though they were a little red- 


dened by her labour, yet, if her fleeve ſlipped above her 


elbow, or her handkerchief Ciſcovered any part of her 
neck, a whiteneſs appeared which the fineſt Italian paint 
would be unable to reach. Her hair was of a cheſnut 
brown, and Nature had been extremely lavith to her of 
it; which ſhe had cut, and on Sundays uſed to curl down 
her neck in the modern faſhion. Her forehead was high, 

her eye-brows arched, and rather full than otherwiſe. 
Her eyes black and ſparkling : her noſe juſt inclining to 


the Roman; her lips red and moift, and her underlip, 


according to the opinion of the ladies, too pouting. Her 

teeth Ly | white, but not exactly even. Thc ſmall-pox 

had left one only mark on her chin, which was ſo large, 

it might haye been miſtaken for a dimple, had not <4 | 
| left 
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left cheek produced one ſo near a neighbour to it, that 
the former ſerved only for a foil to the latter. Her com- 
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lexion was fair, a little injured by the ſun, but overſpread 
with ſuch a bloom, that the fineſt ladies would have ex- 
changed all their white for it: add to theſe a countenance, 
in which, though ſhe was extremely baſhful, a ſenſibility 
appeared almoit incredible; and a ſweetneſs whenever the 
ſmiled, beyond. either imitation or deſcription. To con- 
clude all, the had a natural gentility, ſuperior to the ac- 
quiſition of art, and which ſurpriſed all who beheld her. 

This lovely creature was fitting by the fire with Adams, 

when her attention was ſuddealy engaged by a voice from 
an inner room, which ſung the following ſong:— 


The 8 O N G: 
AY, Chloe, where muſt the ſwain ſtray, - 


kJ Whois by thy beauties undone, 


To wach their rem *mbrance way, 
To what diſtant Lethe muſt run? 
The wretch who is ſentenc'd to die, 
May eſcape and leave juſtice behind: 
From his country perhaps he may fly: 
But, O! can he fly from his mind ! 


O rapture | unthought of before, 
To be thus of Chloe poſſeſt; , 


Nor ſhe, nor no tyrant's hard power, 


Her image can tcar fom my breaſt. 
But felt not Narciſſus more joy? 
With his eyes he beheld his lov'd charms 3 
Vet what he beheld the fond boy 


More eagerly wiſh'd in his arms. 


Hom can it thy dear image be, N — 
Which fills thus my — with woe ? 
Can ought bear reſemblance to thee, 
Which grief and not joy can beſtow ? 
This counterfeit ſnatch from my heart, 
Ye pow'rs, tho' with torment J rave, 
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Tho' mortal wil! prove the fell ſmart, 
I then ſhall find reft in my grave. 


Ah! ſee the dear nymph o'er the plain 
Come ſmiling and tripping along: 
A thouſand Loves dance in her train; 
The Graces around her all throng. 
To meet her ſoft Zephyrus flies, 
And wafts all the ſweets from the flowers; 
Al, Rogue | whilſt be kiffes ker eyes, 
More ſweets from her breath he devours. 


My foul, whilſt T gaze, is on fire: 
But her looks were ſo tender and kind, 
My hope almoſt reach'd my deſire, 
And leſt lame Deſpair far behind, 
Tranſported with madneſs I flew, 
And eagerly feiz*d on my blits 
Her boſom but half ſhe withdrew, 
But half ſhe refusd my fond kiſs. 


Advanees like theſe made me bold ; 
I whiſper'd her, Love, we're alone. 
'The reſt let immortals unfold, 
No language can tell but their own. 
Ah ! Chloe, expiring, I cry'd, 
How long I thy cruelty bore ? 
Ah Strephon, ſhe biuſhing reply'd, 
You n&er was ſo prefling before. 


Adams had b-en ruminating all this time on a paſſage 
in Aſchylus, without attending in the leaſt to the voice, 
though one of the moſt melodious that ever was keard 5 
Wn caſting his eyes on Fanny, he cried out, Bleſs us, 

vou look extremely pale. Pale! Mr Adams} ſays 
ſhe, O Jeſus l' and fell backward in her chair. Adams 
jumped up, flung Eis Aſchylus into the fire, and 
ſell a roaring to the people of the houſe for help. He 
ſoon ſummoned every one into the room, and the ſong- 
ſter among the reſt : but, O reader, when this nightin- 
gale, who was no other than Joſeph Andrews himſelf, 
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Faw his beloved Fanny in the ſituation we have deſcribed 
her, canſt thou conceive the agitation of his mind? If 
thou can'it not, wave that meditation to behold his hap- 
pineſs, when claſping her in his arms, he found life and 
blood returning into her cheeks ; when he ſaw her open 
h-r beloved eyes, and heard her with the ſofteſt accent 
whiſper, © Are you Joſeph Andrews?” Art thou my 


© Fanny ” he anſwered eagerly, and pulling her to his 


heart, he imprinted numberleſs kifles.on her lips, without 


confidering who were preſent. 


If prudes are offended at the luſciouſneſs of this picture, 
they may take their eyes off from it, and ſurvey parſon 
Adams dancing about the room in a rapture of joy. Some 
philoſophers may perhaps doubt, whether he was not 
the happieſt of the three; for the goodneſs of his heart 


enjoyed the bieſſings which were exulting in the breaſts 


of both the other two, together with his own. But 
we ſhall leave ſuch diſquiſitions, as too deep for us, 
to thoſe who are building ſome favourite hypotheſis, 
which they will refuſe no metaphyſical rubbiſh to erect 
and ſupport : for our part, we give it clearly on the fide 


of Joſeph, whoſe happineſs was not only greater than the 


Parton's, but of longer duration: for as ſoon as the firſt 
tumultz of Adam's rapture were over, he caſt his eyes 
towards the fire, where Aſchylus lay expiring 3 and im- 
mediately reſcured the poor remains, to wit, the theep- 
{kin covering of his dear friend, which was the work of 


his own hands, and had been his inſeparable companion 


for upwards of thirty years, | | 

Fanny had no ſooner perfectly recovered herſelf, than 
the began to reſtrain the impetuoſity of her tranſports z 
and reflecting on what ſhe had done and ſuffered in the 
preſence of ſo many, the was immediately covered with 
confuſion; and puſhing Joſeph gently from her, the beg- 
ged him to be quiet: ner would admit of either kiſs or 


embrace any longer. Then ſeeing Mrs Slipſlop, the 


.curt'fied, and offered to advance to her; but that high 
woman would not return her curt'ſies; but caſting her 
eyes another way, immediately withdrew into another 
room, muttering as ſhe went, ſhe wondered who the crea- 
ture was. 

82 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


A d:ſſertation concerning high people and low people, with 
Mrs Slipilop's departure in no very good temper of mind, 
and the evil plight i in which ſhe left Adams and his com- 


pany. 


T will doubtleſs ſeem extremely odd to many readers, 
that Mrs Slipſlop, who had lived ſeveral years in the 
fame houte with Fanny, thould in a ſhort ſeparation ut- 
8 terly forget her. And indeed the truth is, that ſhe re- 
| membered her very well As we would not willingly 
therefore, that any thing ſhould appear unnatural in this 


our hiſtory, we will endeavour to explain the reaſons of 
her con ut; nor do we doubt being able to ſatisfy the 
molt curious reader, that Mrs Slipſlop did not in the leaſt 
deviate from the common road in this behaviour ; and in- 
deed, had the done otherwiſe, ſhe muſt have deſcended 
below herſelf, and would have very Juſtly been liable to 
cenſure. ' 

Be it known then, that the human ſpecies are divided 
into do ſorts of people, to wit, High people and Low 
people. As by high people I would not be underſtood 
to mean perſons literally born higher in their dimentions 
than the reſt of the ſpecies, nor metaphorically thote of 
exalted character or abilities; ſo by low people I cannot 
be conttrued to intend the reverſe. High people fignity 
no other than people of faſhion, and low people thoſe of 
no faſhion, Now this word faſhion hath. by long uſe loſt 
| its original meaning, from which at preſent it gives us a 
very different idea: for I am deceived, if by perfons of 
faſhion we do not generally include a conception of birth 
and accompliſhments ſuperior to the herd of mankind z 
| whereas, in reality, nothing ' more was originally meant 
by a perſon of f. aſhion, than a perſon who dreſſed himſelf 
in the aihion of the times; and the word really and tru- 

Iy ſigniſies no more at this day. Now the world being 
thus d.vided into people of faſhion, and people of no fath- 
jon, a fierce contention aroſe between them; nor would 
thoſe of one party, to avoid ſuſpicion, be ſeen publickly 
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to ſpeak to thoſe of the other, though they often held 2 
very good correſpondence in private. In this contention, 
it is diſſicu!t to ſay which party ſuccceded: for whullt the 
people of faſhion teized ſeveral places. to their own uſe, 
tuch as courts, aſſemblies, operas, balls, &'c. : the people 
of no faſhion, beſides one royal place, cailed his majeſty's 
bear-garden, have been in conſtant poticflion of all hops, 
fairs, revels, Cc. Two places have been agreed to be di- 
vided between them, namely, the church and the play- 
houſe z where they ſegregrate themſelves from each other 
in a remarkable manner: for as the people of fathion 
exalt themſelves at church over the heads of the people 
of no faſhion, fo in the pjayhouſe they abaſe themleives 
in the fame degree under their feet. This diſtinction 1 
have never met with any one able to account for; it is 
ſufficient, that ſo far from looking. on each other as breth- 
ren in the Chriſtian, language, they ſeem ſcarce to regard 
each other as of the ſame ſpecies. This, the terms © itrange 
: perſons, people one does not know, the creature, 
« wretches, beaſts, brutes,” and many other appell tions, 
evidently demonſtrate; which Mrs Slipſlop having often 
heard er miſtreſs uſe, thought the had alſo a riglit 
to uſe in ber turn: and perhaps ſhe was not mil- 
taken; for theſe two parties, eipeciaily thoſe bordering 
nearly on each other, to wit, the loweſt of the high, and 
the higheſt of the low often change their parties accord- 


ing to place and time: for thoſe who are people of fath- 


ion in one place, are often people of no faſhion in ano- 
ther. And with regard to time, it may not be unplea- 
ſant to ſurvey the picture of dependance like a kind of 
ladder: as for inſtance; early in the morning ariſes the 
poſtilion, or ſome other boy, which great families, no 
more than great ſhips, are without, and falls to bruthing 
the cloathes, and cleaning the thoes of John the footman, 
who being dreſſed himſelf, applies his hand to the ſame la- 
bours for Mr Sccond-hand, the ſquire's gentleman; the 
gentleman, in the like manner, a little later in the day, 


attends the ſquire; the ſquire is no ſooner equipped, than 


he attends the levee of my lord; which is no ſooner 
over, than my lord himſelf is feen at the levee of the fa- 
vourite; who, after the hour of homage is at an end, ap- 

| pears 
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pears himfelf to pay homage to the levee of his ſovereiga. 
Nor is there perhaps, in this whole ladder of dependance, 
any one ſtep, at a greater diftance from the other, than 
the ſirſt from the ſecond : ſo that to a philoſopher the 
quettion might only ſeem, whether you would chuſe to 
be a great man at fix in the morning, or at two in the 
afternoon. And yet there are ſcarce two of theſe, who 
do not think the leaſt familiarity with perions below them 
Aa condeſcenſion, and, if they were.to go one ſtep farther, 
@ degradation. 


And now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this long 


digreſſion, which ſeemed to me neceſſary to vindicate the 
great character of Mrs Slipflop, from what low people, 
who have never ſeen high people, might think an abſur- 
dity ; but we who know them, muſt have daily found 
very high perſons know us in one place and not in ano- 
ther, to-day, and not to-morrow; all which it is difficult 
to account for, otherwiſe than I bo here cndeavoured : 
and perhaps if the geds, according to the ob inion of ſome, 
made men only to laugh at them, there is no part of our 
behaviour which anſwers the end of our creation better 
than this, 

But to return to our hiſtory : Adams, who knew no 
more of this than the cat which fat on the table, imagi- 
ning Mrs Slipflop's memory had been much worſe than 
ic really was, followed her into the next room, crying out, 
Madam Slipflop, here is one of your old acquaintance z 
do but ſee what a fine woman the is grown ſince the 
let Lady Booby s ſervice,” I think I reflect ſome- 
0 thing of her, anſwered ſhe with great dignity, © but I 
can't remember all the inferior ſexvants in our family” 
| She then,proceeded to fatisfy Adams's curioſity, by tel- 
ling him, when the arrived at the inn, ſhe found a 
« chaiſe ready for her; that her lady being expected ve- 
* ry thortly in the country, {the was obliged to make the 
* utmoſt haſte, and in commenſuration of Joſeph's lame- 
„ neſs, the had taken him with her ;* and, laſtly, that 
6 
* 


the exceſlive virulence of the ſtorm had driven them 
into the houſe where he found them? After which, 
ihe acquainted Adams with his having left his horſe, and 


cxpreſſed tome wonder at his having ſtrayed ſo far out of 


his 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. _. 14 
lis way, and at meeting him, as the ſaid, in the compa- 
ny of that wench, who the feared was no better than 
© the ſhould be.” | ; 

The horſe was no ſooner put into Adams's head, but 
he was imediately driven out by this reflection on the 
character of Fanny. He proteſted, © he believed there 
© was not a chaſter damſel in the univerſe. 1 heartily 
© with, I heartily with,” cried he, (ſnapping his fingers, 
that all her betters were as good.“ He then procecded 
tc inform her of the accident of their meeting; but when 
he came to mention the circumſtance of delivering her 

from the rape, ſhe ſaid, ſhe thought him properer for the 
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4 army thon the clergy : that it did not become a clergy- 
obs man to lay violent hands on any one; that he ſhould. 
78 have rather prayed that ſhe might be ſtrengthened. A- 
1 dams ſaid, He was very far from being aſhamed of what 
Es] he had done: the replied, Want of thame was: not the 
= eurrycuriſtic of a clergyman. This dialogue might have 


probably grown warmer, had not Joſeph opportunely 
entered the room, to aſk leave of Madam Slipflop to in- 
troduce Fanny: but ſhe poſitively refuſed to admit any 
fuch trollops ; and told him, She would have been burnt, 
before ſhe would have ſuffered him to get into the chaſe 
with her, if ſhe had once reſpected him of having his 
fluts waylaid on the road for him; adding, that Mr A- 
dams acted a very pretty part, and ſhe did not doubt but 
to fee him a biſhop. He made the beſt bow he could, 
and cried out, *I thank you, Madam, for that right re- 
© verend appellation, which I ſhall take all honeſt means 
© to deſerve.” * Very honeſt means, returned the with 
a ſneer, to bring good people together.“ At thefe words 
Adams took two or three ſtrides acroſs the room. when 
the coachman came to inform Mrs Slipflop, That the 
form was over, and the moon ſhone very bright. She 
then ſent for Joſeph,, who was ſitting without with his 
Fanny, and would have had him gone with her: but he 
peremptorily refuſed to leave Fanny behind; which threw 
the good woman into a violent rage. She ſaid, She 
would inform her Lady what doings were carrying on 
and did not doubt but ſhe would rid the pariſſi of al! 
fuch people; and concluded a long ſpeech full of bitter-- 
neſs and very hard words, with ſome reflections on the 


clergy, 
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Gee not decent to repeat: at laſt, finding Joſeph un- 
moveable, ſhe flung herſelf into the chaiſe, caſting a look 
at Fanny as ſhe went, not unlike that which Cleopatra 
gives Oftavia n the play. To tay the truth, ſhe was 


moſt diſagrecabiy difappointed by the preſence of Fanny; 


ſhe bad, from hir firſt ſecing Joſep! at the inn, con- 
ccived beds ot ſomething wi:zch might have been ac- 
compliſhed at an alchouſe as well as a palace. Indeed, it 
is probable Mr Adams had reicu-d more than an 
har the danger of a rape that evening. 

When the chaiſe had carried off the a Slipſlop, 
Adams, Joſeph, and Fanny, atiembled over the fire, 
where they had a great deal of innocent chat, pretty 
enough; but as poffibly it won:d not be very entertain- 


ing to the reader, we {hail haſten to the morning; only 


oblerving, that none of them went to bed that. night. 
Adams, when he had ſmoaked three pipes, took a com- 


fortable nap in a great chair, and leſt the lovers, whoſe 
eyes were too well employed to permit any deſire of ſhut- 
ting them, to enjoy by themiclves, during ſome hours, 


an happineſs which none of my readers who have never 
been in love are capable of the leaſt conception. of, tho? 
we had as many tongues as Homer deſired to diſeribe it 
with, and which all true lovers will repreſent to their 
own minds without the leaſt afliſtance from us. 

Let it ſuffice then to fay, That Fanny, after a thou- 
fand entreaties, at laſt gave up her whole ſoul to Joſeph, 
and almoſt fainting in his arms, with a ſigh intinitely 


ſofter and ſweeter too than any Arabian breeze, ſhe 


whiſpered to his lips, which were then cloſe to her” s 
© Q Joſeph, you have won me: I will be yours for ever.” 


Joſeph having thanked her on his knees, and embraced 


her with an eagerneſs which ſhe now almoſt returned, 
leaped up in a rapture, and awakened the Parfon, ear- 
neſtly begging him, that he would that inſtant join their 
hands together. Adams rebuked him for his requeſt, 
and told him, He would by no means conſent to any 
thing contrary to the forms of the church: that he had 
no licence, nor indeed would he adviſe him to obtain 
one. That the church had preſcribed a form, namely, 


the publication of banns, with which all good Chriſtians 


ought 
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eught to comply, and to the omiſſion of which he attri- 
buted the many miſeries which befel great folks in mar- 
riage; concluding, © As many as are joined together 
c otherwiſe than Gop's word doth allow, are not joined 
© together by Gop, neither is their matrimony lawful.” 
Fanny agreed with the Parſon, ſaying to Joſeph with a 
bluſh, ſhe aſſured him ſhe would not conſent to any ſuch 
thing, and wondered at his offering it. In which, reſo- 
lution ſhe was comforted, and commended by Adams 


and Joſeph was obliged to wait patiently till after the 


third publication of the banns, which however he obtained 
the conſent of Fanny, in the preſence of Adams, to put 
in at their arrival. 


The ſun had been now riſen ſome hours, when Jo- 


ſeph, finding his leg ſurpriſingly recovered, propoſed to - 


walk forwards; but when they were all ready to ſet out, 
an accident a little retarded them. This was no other 


than the reckoning, which amounted to ſeven ſhillings ; * 


no great ſum, if we conſider the immenſe quantity of 


ale which Mr Adams poured in. Indeed they had no 


objection to the reaſonableneſs of the bill, but many to 
the probability of paying it; for the fellow who had 
taken poor Fanny's purſe, had unluckily forgot to re- 
turn it. So that the account ſtood thus : 


Mr Adams and company, Dr e 


In Mr Adams's pocket, e & "bo 
In Mr Joſeph's, = - — 5 065-8 
In Mrs Fanny's, = - e 
Balance, - - - — — - 0-0 =y 


| They ſtood ſilent ſome few minutes, Gina at each other, 
when Adams whipt out on his toes, and aſked the hoſ- 
teſs, If there was no clergyman in that pariſh ? She an- 
ſwered, There was. . he wealthy by replied he; to 


Which ihe likewiſe anſwered in the affirmative. Adams then 
inapping his fingers, returned oy erjoyed ko his companions, 


crying out, Heureka, Heureka; which not being un- 
derſtood, he told them in plain Engliſh, they need give 
themſelves no trouble ; for he had a brother in the pa- 
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riſh who would defray the reckoning, and that he would 
juſt ſtep to his houſe and fetch the money, and return te 


them mow 5 tly. 


CHAP, XIV. 


An interyiew betæreen Parſon Adams and Parſm Trulliber. 


ARSON Adams came to the houſe of Parſon Trul- 
liber, whom he found ſtript in his waiſtcoat, with 
an apron on, and a pail in his hand juſt come from ſerv- 
ing his hogs ; for Mr Trulliber was a parſon on Sundays, 
but all the other fix might more properly be called a 
farmer. He occupied a ſmall piece of land of his own, 
beſides which he rented a conſiderable deal more. His 
wife milked his cows, managed his dairy, and followed 
the markets with butter and eggs. 'The hogs fell chiefly 
to his care, which he carefully waited on at home, and 
attended to fairs; on which occaſion he was liable to 
many jokes, his own ſize being with much ale rendered 
Uttle inferior to that of the beaſts he fold. He was in- 
deed one of the largeſt men you ſhould ſee, and conld 


have acted the part of Sir John Falſtaff without ſtuffing. 


Add to this, that the rotundity of his belly was conſi- 
derably increaſed by the thortneſs of his ſtature, his ſha- 
dow aſcending very near as far in height when he lay on 
his back as when he ſtood on his legs. His voice was 
loud and hoarſe, and his accent extremely broad : to com- 
plete the whole, he had a ſtatelineſs in his gait when he 
walked, not untike that of a gooſe, only he ſtalked 
flower. ; | 
Mr 'Frulliber being informed that ſomebody mm to 
fpeak with him, immediately {lipt off his apron, and 
clothed himſelf in an old night-gown, being the dreſs in 
which he always faw his company at home. His wife, 
who informed him of Mr Adams's arrival, had made a 
ſmall miſtake, far ſhe had told her huſband, She be- 
lieved here was a man come for ſome of his hogs. This 
fuppoſition made Mr Trulliber haſten with the utmoſt 
expedition to attend his gueſt. He no ſooner ſaw Adams, 


than not in the leaſt dou :bting the FARE of his errand to 
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be what - his wife had imagined, he told him, he was 
come in vcry good time: that he expected a dealer that 
very afternoon 3 and added, they were all pure and fat, 
and upwards of 20 ſcore a-piece. Adams anſwered, he 
believed he did not know him. Les, yes, cried 1 rul- 
liber, I have ſeen you often at fair: why we have dealt 
before now, man, I warrant you; yes, yes, cries he, I 
© remember thy face very well, but won't mention a 
* word more till you have ſeen them, though I have 
© never ſold thee a flitch of {auch bacon as is now in the 
© ſtye.” Upon which he laid violent hands on Adams, 
and dragged him into the hogs-ſtye, which was indeed 
but two ſteps from his parlour-window. They were no 
ſooner arrived there than he cry'd out, Do but 
© handle them: ſtep in, friend, art welcome to handle 
© them whether doit buy or no.“ At which words 
opening the gate, he puſhed Adams into the pig-ſtye, in- 
fiſting on it, that he ſhould handle them, before he 
Would talk one word with him. Adams, whoſe natural 
complaiſance was beyond any artificial, was obliged to 
comply before he was ſuffered to explain himſelf; and lay- 
ing hold on one of their tails, the unruly beaſt gave ſuch a 
ſudden ſpring, that he threw poor Adams all along in the 
mire. 1 inſtead of aſſiſting him to get up, burſt 
into a laughter, and entering the ſtye, ſaid to Adams, with 
ſome contempt, Why, doſt not know how to handle 2 
* hog?” and was going to lay hold of ene himſelf ; but 
Adams, who thought he had carried his complaiſance far 
enough, was no ſooner on his legs, than he eſcaped out 
of the reach of the animals, and cried out, Nihil Babes 
cum porcis : I am a clergyman, Sir, and am not come to 
© buy hogs.” Prulliber anſwered, * he was ſorry for the 
« miſtake; but that he muſt blame his wife; adding, 
© the was a fool, and always committed blunders.” He 
then deſired him to walk in and clean himſelf ; that he 
would only faſten up the ſtye and follow him. Adams 
_ deſired leave to dry his great coat, wig, and hat, by the 
fire, which Trulliber granted. Mrs Trulliber would have 
brought him a baſon of water to waſh his face; but her 
huſband bid her be quiet, like a fool as ſhe was, or ſhe 
would commit more blunders and then directed Adams 
4 2 to 
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to the pump. While Adams was thus employed, Trulli- 
ber, who had conceived no great reſpect for the appear- 
ance of his gueſt, faſtened the parlour door, and now 
conducted him into the kitchen; telling him, he believed 
a cup of drink would do him no harm, and whiſpered his 
wife to draw a little of the worſt ale. After a ſhort ſi- 
lence, Adams faid, I fancy, Sir, vou already perceive 
me to be a clergyman.” © Ay, ay, cries Trulliber, grin- 
ning; I perceive you have ſome caſſock; I will not ven- 
* ture to caall it a whole one.“ Adams anſwered, It 
© was indeed none of the beſt; but he had the e 
to tear it about ten years ago in paſſing over a ſtile.” 
Mrs Trulliber returning with the drink, told her huſband, 
* the fancied the gentleman was a traveller, and that he 
« would be glad to eat a bit.“ Trulliber bid her hold her 
impertinent tongue; and afked her, if parſons uſed to 
travel without horſes ? adding, he ſuppoſed the gentleman 
had none by his having no boots on. Yes, Sir, yes, ſays 
Adams, I have a horſe, but I left him behind me. «I 
am glad to hear you have one,” ſays 'Trulliber ; for I 
© afſure you I don't love to fee clergymen on foot; it is 
not ſeemly, nor ſuiting the dignity of the eloth.“ Here 
Trulliber made a long oration on the dignity* of the 

cloth (or rather gown) not much worth relating, till his 
wife had ſpread tne table and ſet a meſs of porridge 
on it for his breakfaſt. He then ſaid to Adams, I 
« don't know, friend, how you came to caale on me; 
however, as you are here, if you think proper to eat a 
* morſel you may.” Adams accepted the invitation, and 
the two parſons fat down together, Mrs Trulliber waiting 
behind her huſband's chair, as was, it feems, her cuſtom. 

Trulliber ate heartily, but ſcarce put any thing in his 
mouth without finding fault with his wife's cookery. All 
which the poor woman bore patiently. Indeed ſhe 
was ſo abſolute an admirer of her huſband's greatneſs and 
importance, of which ſhe had frequent hints from his own 
mouth, that ſhe almoſt carried her adoration to an opini- 
on of his infallibility. To ſay the truth, the parſon had 
exerciſed her more ways than one; and the pious woman 
had ſo well edified by her huſband's . that ſhe 


N 
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had reſolved to receive the bad things of this wat to- 
gether with the good. She had indeed been at firſt a 
little contentious; but he had long ſince got the better 
partly by her love for this, partly by her fear for that, 
partly by her religion, partly by the reſpect he paid him- 
ſelf, and partly by that which he received from the pa- 
Tiſh ; ſhe had, in ſhort, abſolutely ſubmitted, and now 
worſhipped her huſband a5 Sarah did Abraham, calling 
him (not lord, but) maſter. Whilſt they were at table, 
her huſband gave her a freſh example of his greatneſs ; 
for as ſhe had juſt delivered a cup of ale to Adams, he 
ſnatched it out of his hand, and crying out, I caal'd 
© yurſt, ſwallowed down the ale. Adams denied it; it 
was referred to the wife, who, though her conſcience was 
on the ſide of Adams, durſt not give it againſt her huſ- 
band. Upon which he ſaid, No, Sir, no, I ſhould not 
© have been ſo rude as to have taken it from you, if you 
had caal'd vurſt; but I'd have you know I'm a better 


© man than to ſuffer the beſt he in the kingdom to drink 


before. me in my own houſe, when I caale vurſt.” 

As ſoon as their breakfaſt was ended, Adams began 
in the following manner: I think, Sir, it is high time to 
© inform you of the buſineſs of my embaſly. 1 am a tra- 
« veller, and am paſſing this way in company with two 
young people, a lad and a damſel, my pariſhioners, to- 
< wards my own cure; we ſtopt at a houſe of hoſpitali- 
« ty in the pariſh, where they directed me to you, as ha- 
« ving the cure. Though I am but a curate,” ſays 


Trulliber, I believe I am as warm as the vicar himſelf, 


or perhaps the rector of the next pariſh too; I believe 


© I could buy them both.“ * Sir,? cries Adams, ws © > 


joice thereat. Now, Sir, my buſineſs is, that we are 
by various accidents {tript of our money, and are not 
able to pay our reckoning, being ſeven ſhillings. I 
therefore requeſt you to affiſt me with the loan of thoſe 
ſeven ſhillings, and alſo ſeven ſhillings more, which per- 
adventure I ſhall return to you ; but if not, I am con- 


vinced you will joyfully embrace ſuch an opportunity 


of laying up a treaſure in a better place than any this 
„world affords.” 


* 
« 
c 
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Suppoſe a ſtranger who entered the chambers of a law- 


ver, 
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yer, being imagined a client, when the lawyer was prepa- 
ring his palm for the fec, ſhould pull out a writ againſt 
him. Suppoſe an apothecary, at the door of a chariot 
containing ſome great doctor of eminent ſkill, ſhould, in- 
ſtead of directions to a patient, preſent him with a potion 
for hinſelf. Suppoſ: a miniſter ſhould, inftead of a 
good round ſum, treat my Lord ——, or Sir ——, or 
Eſq; —— with a good broomſtick. Suppoſe a civil com- 
panion, or a led captain, ſhould, inſtead of virtue and ho- 
nour, and beauty, and parts, = admiration, thunder 
vice, and mramy, and uglineſs, and folly, and contempt 
in his patron's ears. Suppoſe, when a tradeſman firſt car- 
ries in his bill, tke man of fathion ſhould pay it; or ſup- 
pole, if he ery ſo, the tradeſman ſhould abate wha! he 
had overcharged on the ſuppoſition of waiting. In ſhort, 
—ſuppoſe what you will, you never can, nor will ſuppoſe 
any thing equal to the aſtoniſhment which Gized on 
Trulliber, as ſoon as Adams had ended his ſpeech. A 
while he rolled his eyes in ſilence, ſometimes ſurveying 
Adams, then his wife, then caſting them on the ground, 
then lifting them up to heaven. At laſt he burſt forth 
in the following accents, * Sir, I believe I know where 
© to lay up my little treaſure as well as another; I thank 
6 Gon, if Jam not ſo warm as ſome, I am content; that 
is a bleſſing greater than riches; and he to whom that 
* is given need alk no more. To be content with a lit- 
< tle is greater than to poſſeſs the world, which man 
0 
& 
& 


may poſſeſs without being ſo. Lay up my treaſure ! 

what matters where a man's treaſure is, whoſe heart is 

in the ſcriptures ? there is the treaſure of a Chriſtian.” 
At theſe words the water ran from Adams's eyes; and 
catching Trulliber by the hand in a rapture, © Brother,” 
ſays he, Heaven bleſs the accident by which I came to 
* ſee you; I would have walked many a mile to have 
* communed with you; and believe me, I will ſhortly 

pay you a ſecond wiſit : but my friends, I fancy, by this 
© time, wender at my ſtay; ſo let me haye the money 
immediately. Trulliber then put on a ſtern look, and 
cried out, Thou doſt not intend to rob me ?” At which 
the wife burſting into tears, fell on her knees, and roared 
out, © O dear Sir, for Heaven's ſake don't rob my maſter, 
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© we are but poor people.“ Get up for a fool as thou 
wart, and go about thy buſinefs, ſaid Trulliber, © doſt 
think the man will venture his life? he is a beggar, 
© and no robber,” © Very true indeed, anſwered A- 
dams. * I wiſh, with all my heart, the tithing man was 
© hear,” cries Trulliber, ©] would have thee puniſhed as a 
6 vagabond for thy impudence. Fourteen ſhillings in- 
© deed ! I wont give thee a farthing. I believe thou art no 
more a clergyman than the woman there, (pointing to 
his wife; (but if thou art, doſt deierve to have thy gown 
an ſtript over thy ſhoulders, for running about the coun- 
try in ſuch a manner. I forgive your ſuſpicions,” ſays 
Adams; but ſuppoſe I am not a clergyman, I am ne- 
< yertheleſs thy brother; and thou, as a Chriſtian, much 
© more as a clergyman, art obliged to relieve my diſtreſs.” 
* Doſt preach to me ? replied 'Trulliber ; ©* doſt pretend 
to inſtruct me in my duty.” * Ifacks, a good ſtory,” 
cries Mrs Trulliber, to preach to my maſter.“ Silence, 
c woman,” cries Trulliber, I would have thee know, 
friend, (addrefling himſelf to Adams,) I ſhall not 
learn my duty from ſuch as thee; I know what chari- 
* ty is, better than to give it to vagabonds.' © Beſides, if 
© we were inclined, the poor's rate obliges us to give ſo 
© much charity,” cries the wife. Pug hl. thou art a fool. 
Poor's rate]! hold thy nonſenſe, Tee 'Trulliber : 
and then, turning to Adams, he told him, he would 
give him nothing” © I am ſorry, anſwered Adams, 
©. that you do know what charity is, ſince you practiſe it 
no better; I muſt tell you if you, truſt to your know- 
ledge for your juſtification, you will find yourſelf de- 
ceived, though you ſhould add faith to it without good 
works," © Fellow, cries 'Frulliber, doſt thou ſpeak 
aginſt faith in my houſe ? Get out of my doors, I will 
no longer remain under the fame roof wlth a wretch 
who ſpeaks wantonly of faith and the Scriptures?” 
Name not the h proangd ſays Adams. How, not 
name the Scriptures | Do you diſbelieve the Scriptures? 
cries Trulliber. No, but you do, anſwered Adams, 
© if I may reaſon from your practice: for their commands 
© are ſo explicit, and their rewards and puniſhments fo 
1 immenſe, that it is impoſſible a man ſhould ſtedfaſtly 
| | believe 
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+ believe without obeying. Now, there is no com- 
© mand more expreſs, no duty more frequently en- 

joined than charity. Whoever, therefore, is void 
of charity, I make no ſcruple of pronouncing that he is 
no Chriſtian.” I would not adviſe thee,” ſays Trulli- 
ber, to ſay that I am no Chriſtian; I won't take it of 
© you; for I believe I am as good a man as thyſelf ;* (and 
indeed, though he was now rather too corpulent for ath- 
letic exerciſes, he had in his youth been one of the beſt 
boxers and cudgel-players in the country.) His wife, 
ſeeing him clench his fiſt, interpoſed, and begged him 
not to fight, but ſhew himſelf a true Chriſtian, and take 
the law of him. As nothing could provoke Adams to 
ſtrike, but an abſolute aflault on himſelf or his friend, he 
ſmiled at the angry look and geſtures of Trulliber ; . and 
telling him, he was ſorry to ſee ſuch men in orders, de- 
parted without further ceremony. 


CHAP. XV. 


45 adventure, the conſequence of a new inſtance which Par- 
ſon Adams gave of his forgetfulneſs. 


HEN he came back to the inn, he found Joſeph 
and Fanny ſitting together. They were ſo far 

from thinking his abſence long, as he had feared they 

would, that they never once miſſed or thought of him. 

Indeed I have been often aſſured by both, that they ſpent 

| theſe hours in a moſt delightful converſation ; but as I 
never could prevall on either to relate it, ſo { cannot 

communicate it to the reader. 

Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill. ſucceſs of 
his enterpriſe. They were all greatly confounded, none 
being able to propoſe any method of departing z till Jo- 
ſeph at laſt adviſed calling in the hoſteſs, and deſiring her 
to truſt them; which Fanny faid ſhe deſpaired of her do- 
ing, as ſhe was one of the ſoureſt-faced women ſhe had 
ever beheld. 

But ihe. was agreeably diſappointed ; for the hoſteſs 
was no ſooner aſked the queſtion than ſhe readily agreed; 
and, with a curtſy and fmile, withed them a good jour- 

ö ney. 
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fiey. However, leit Fanny's {kill in phyſiognomy ſhould 
be called iu queſtion, we will venture to aſſign one reaſon, 
which might probably incline her to this confidence 


and good humour. When Adams ſaid he was going to 


vit his brother, he had unwittingly impoſed on Joſeph 
and Fanny; who both believed he had meant his natural 
brother, and not his brother in divinity ; and had fo in- 
formed the hoſteſs on her enquiry aſter him: Now Mr 
Trulliber had, by his profeſſions of piety; by his gravity, 
autterity, reſerve, and opinion of his great wealth, fo great 
an authority in his pariſti, that they all lived in the ut- 
moſt fear and apprekenſion of him. It was therefore no 
wonder that the hoſteſs, who knew it was in his option 
whether the ſhould ever ſell another mug. of drink, did 
not dare to affront his e brother by denying him 
credit. 

They were now juſt on their departure, when e 
recoll-cted he had left his great coat and hat at Mr Trul- 
lwer's. As he was not deſirous of renewing his viſit, 


the hoſteſs herſelf, having no ſervant at home, offered to 


fetch it. 

This was an unfortunate expedient; ; for the hoſteſs 
was foon undeceived in the opinion ſhe had entertained 
bf Ac dams, whom 'Frulliber abuſed in the groſſoſt terms, 


eſpecially when he heard he had had the aſſurance to 
pretend to be his near relation. 


At her retura, therefore. ſhe entirely chariged her 


note. She ſaid, Folks might be aſhamed of travelling 
about, and pretending to be what they were not : that 
taxes were high, and for her part ſhe was obliged to 
pay for what the had; the could not therefore poſſibly, 


hor wonld ſhe truſt any body, no not her own father: 
that money was never ſcarcer, and ſlie wanted to make 


up a fam. That ſhe expected therefore they ſhould pay 
their reckoning before they left the houſe. 

Adams was now greatly perplexed : but as he knew 
that he could eafily have borrowed ſuch a ſum in his own 
parith, and as he knew he would have lent it himſelf to 
any mortal in diſtreſs, ſo he took freſh courage, and fal- 
tied out all round the pariſh, but to no purpoſe ; he re- 
turned as pennyleſs as he went, groaning and lamenting, 


that 
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that it was poſſible, ia a country profeſſing Chriſtianity, 
for a wretch to ſtarve in the midſt of h.s fellow creaturcꝭ 
who abounded. 

Whilſt he was gone, the hoſteſs, who ſtayed as a fort 
of guard with Joſeph and Fanny, entertained them with 
the goodneſs of Parſon Trulliber- And indeed he had 
not only a very good character, as to other qualities, in 
the ncigh>durhood, but was reputed a man of great cha- 


rity: for though he never gave a farthing, he had al- 


ways that word in his mouth. 

Adams was no ſooner returned the ſecond time, than 
the ſtorm grew exceeding high, the hoſteſs declaring 
among other things, that if they offered to ſtir without 


paying her, ſhe would foon overtake them with a war- 


rant. | 

Plato and Ariſtotle, or ſome body elſe, hath (aid; - 
TRAT WHEN THE MOST EXQUISITE CUNNING FAILS; 
CHANCE OFTEN HITS THE MARK, AND THAT BY MEANS 
THE LEAST EXPECTED. Virgil expreſſes this very boldly : 


Turne, quod optanti divum pr amittere nemo 
Auderet volvenda dies, en ! attulit ultro. 


I would quote more great men if I could: but my 
memery not permitting me, F will proceed to exemplify 
theſe obſervations by the following inſtance : 

There chanced (for Adams had not cunning enough 
to con rive it) to be at that time in the alchouſe, a feilow, 
who had been formerly a druminer in an Iriſh regiment, 
and now travelled the country as a pedlar. This mam 
having attentively liſtened to the diſcourſe of the hoſteſs, 
at Jait took Adams aſide, and aſked him what the ſum 
wos for which they were detained. As ſoon as he was 
informed, he fighed, and ſaid, He was ſorry it was ſo 
much: for that he had no more than fix ſhillings and 
fxpence in his pocket, wi ich he would lend them with 
all his heart. Adams gave a caper, and cried out, It 
would do: for that he had ſixpence himſelf. And thus 


theſe poor people, who could not engage the compaſſion” 


of riches and piety, were at length delivered out of their 

diſtreſs by the charity of a poor pedlar. 
1 hall refer it to my reader to make what obſervations 
he 
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he pleaſes on this incident; it is ſufficient forane to in- 


form him, that after Adams and his companions had re- 
turned hls a4 thouſand thanks, and told him where he 


might call to be repaid, they all ſallied out of the houſe 


without any compliments from their hoſteſs, or indeed 
without paying her any ; Adams declaring, he would 
take particular care never to call there again, and the, 


on her fide, aſſuring them ſhe wanted no ſuch gueſts. 


CHAP. XVI. 


A very curious adventure, in which Mr Adams gave 4 
much greater inſlance of the honeſt fr mplicity of his heart 
than of his experience in the 4a ys of this vb ud. 


UR travellers had walked about two miles from that 

inn, which they had more reaſon to have miſtaken 

for a caſtle, than Pun Qu:xote ever had any of thoſe in 
which he ſojourned, ſeeing they had met with fuck dis- 
ficulty in eſcaping out of its walls; when they came to a 
parith, and beheld a ſign of invitation hanging out. A 


_ gentleman fat {moaking a pipe at the door; of whom 


Adams enquired the road, and received ſo courteous and 
obliging an anſwer, accompanied with ſo ſmiling 2 coun- 
tenance, that the god Parſon, whoſe heart was natural- 
ly diſpoſed to love and affection, began to aik ſeveral 
other queſtions; particularly the name of the pariſh, and 
who was the owner of a large houſ whoſe front they 
had then in profpe&t. The gentleman antwered as obli- 
gingly as before; and as to the houſe, acquainted him it 
was his own. He then proceeded in the following man- 
ner: Sir, I preſume by your habit you are a clergyman: 
© and as you are travetling on foot, I ſuppoſe a ol: [ts of 

good beer will not be difagreeable to you and } can 
recommend my landlords within, as ſo e of the bett 
in all this country. What ſay you, will you nhalt a 
little and let us take a pips together? there is no better 


tobacco in the kingdom. This propoſal was not di. 


plealing to Adams, who had allayed his thirſt that day 
with no better Equor than what Mrs Truiliber's cellar 
had produced; and which was indeed little juperio ei- 
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ther in richneſs or flavor to that which diſtilled from 
thoſe grains her generous huſband beſtowed on his hogs. 
Having therefore abundantly thanked the gentleman for 
his kind invitation, and bid Joſeph and Fanny follow 
him, he entered the ale-houſc, where a large loaf and 
cheeſe, and a pitcher of beer, which truly anſwered the 
character given of it, being ſet before them, the three 
travellers fell to eating with appetites infinitely more vo- 
racious than are to be found at the moſt exquiſite eats | 
ing-houſes in the pariſh of St James's. | 
"The gentleman expreſſed preat delight in the hearty 

and chearful behaviour of Adams; and particularly in 
the familiarity with which he converſed with Joſeph and 
Fanny, whom he often called his children, a term he 
explained to mean no more than his pariſhioners ; fay- 
ing, he !ooked on all thoſe whom God had entruſted to 
His cure, to ſtand to him in that relation. The gentle- 
man, ſhaking him by the hand, highly applauded thoſe 
ſentiments. They are indeed, * ſays he, © the true 
principles of a Chriſtian divine; and I heartily with 
they were univerſal : but on the contrary, | am ſorry 
to ſay, the parſon of our pariſh, inſtead of eſteeming 
his poor parithioners as a part of his family, ſeems ra- 
ther to conſider them as not of the ſame ſpecies with 
himſelf, He ſeldom ſpeak: to any, unleſs ſome few dt 
the richeſt of us; nay, indeed, he will not move his 
hat to the others, I often laugh, when I behold him 
on Sundays ſtrutting along the church-yard like a tur- 
key-cock, through rows of his pariſhioners, who how 
to him with as much ſubmiſſion, and are as vnregarded 
as a fet of ſervile courtiers by the proudeſt prince in 
Chriſtendom. But if ſuch temporal pride is ridiculous, 
ſurely the ſpiritual is odious and deteſtable: if ſuch a owl} 
ed up cry human bladder, ſtrutting in pr.ncely 
robes, juſt moves one's deriſion; ſurely in the habit of 
a prieſt it muſt raiſe our ſcorn.” - 

© Doubtleſs, + anſwered Adams, © your opinion is 
right; but I hope ſuch examples are rare. The 
clergy whom I have the honour to know, main- 
tain a different behaviour; and you will allow me, 
Sir, that the readineſs which too many of the laity ſhow 
| 5 * to 
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to contemn the order, may be one reaſon of their a- 
« voiding too mach humility.” 6 Very true indeed, ſays 
the gentleman; I find, Sir, you are a man of excellent 
ſenſe, and ain happy in this opportunity of ænowin 

you: perhaps our accidental mecting may not be diſad- 
vantageous to you neither. At preſent, I ſhall only fay 

to you, that the incumbent of this living is old and in- 
firm, and that it is in my gift. Doctor, give me your 
© hand; and afſure yourſelf of it at his deceafe.? Alams 
told him, he was never more confounded in his life, 
than at his utter incapacity to make any return to ſuch 
noble and unmerited generoſity.” A mere trifle, Sir, 
cries the gentleman, * ſcarce worth your acceptance; a little 
more than three hundred a-year. I with it was double 
5 the value for your fake} Adams bowed, and cried 
from the emotions of his gratitu Je; when the other aik- 
ed him, if he was married, or had any children beſides 
thoſe in the ſpiritual ſenſe be had mentioned. Sir, replied 
the parſon, I have a wife and fix at your ſervice.” © That 
is unluc cy, fays the gentieman ; for I would other- 
wiſe have taken you into my houſe as my. chaplain ; 
however, I have another in the pariſh, (for the parſo- 
nage-houſe is not good enough) which I will furniſh 
for you. Pray, docs your wife underſtand a dairy ? 
I can . profeſs the does, ſays Adams. * 1 am ſorry for 
it,” quoth the gentieman z © I would have given you half 
a dozen cows, "and very goad grounds to have main- 
tained them.” * Sir, ſaid Adams, 1 in an eeſtacy, © you 
are too liberal , indeed you are.” Not at all, cries 
the gentleman, © I eſteem riches only as they give me an 
opportunity of doing good; and I never ſaw one whom 
© I had a greater inclination to ſerve. At which words 
he ſhook him heartily by the hand, and to d him he had 
ſufficient room in his houſe to entertan him and his 
friends. Adams begged he might give him no fuch 
trouble; for that they could be very well acc mmod ted in 
the houſe where they were; forgetting they had not a 
ſixpenny piece among them. The gentleman would not 
be denied; and informing himſdf how far they were tra- 
velling, he faid it was too long a journey to take on foot, 
and begge! that they would favcur him, by ſatfcring 
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Him to lend them a ſervant and horſes adding withal, 


that if they would do him the pleaſure of their compa- 


ny only two days, he would furniſh them with his coach 
and fix. Adams, turning to Joſeph, faid, © How lucky 
is this gentleman's goodneſs to you, who I am afraid 
* would be ſcarce able to hold out on your lame leg “ 
and then addreſſing the perſon who made him theſe li- 
beral promiſes, after much bowing, he cried out, * Blef- 


© ſed be the hour which firſt intoduced me to a man of 


your charity | you arc indeed a Chriſtian of the true 

primitive kind, and an honour to the country wherein 
you live, I would willingly have taken a pilgrima e to 
the holy land to have beheld you: for the advantages 
which we draw from your goodnels, give me little plea- 
ſure, in compariſon of what I enjoy tor your own ſake; 
when I conſider the treaſures you are by theſe means 

laying up for yourſelf in a country that paſſeth not a- 
way. We will therefore, moſt generous Sir, accept 
your goodneſs, as well the entertainment you have fo 
kindly offered us at your houſe this evening, as the ac- 
commodation of your horſes to-morrow morning. He 
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then began to ſearch for his hat, as did Joſeph for his; 


and both they and Fanny were in order of departure, 
when the gentleman ſtopping ſhort, and ſeeming to me- 
ditate by himſelf for the ſpace of about a minute, ex- 
yo med thus: Sure never any thing was ſo u nlucky : J 
had forgot that my houſe-keeper was gone abroad, and 
hath locked up all my rooms: indeed J would break 
them open for you, but ſhall not be able to furniſh you 
with a bed; for the has Lkewiſe put away all my li- 
nen. I am glad it entered 1 into my head, before I had 
given you the trouble of walking there; beſides, I be- 
believe you will find better accommodation here than 
you expected. Landlord, you can provide good beds 
for theſe people, can't you 7? © Yes, and picaſe your 
worſhip,” cries the hoſt, © and ſuch as no lord or juſ- 
tice Of the peace in the kindom need be aſhamed to 
lie in.“ I am heartily ſorry, ſays the gentleman, for 
this diſappointment. 1 am refolved I will never ſuffer 
her to carry away the keys again.“ Pray, Sir, let jt 
not make you uncaſy,” cries Adams, © we ſhall do very 
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* well here; and the loan of your horſes is a favour we 
© ſhall be incapable of making any return to.“ Ay, 
ſaid the ſquire, * the horſes ſhall attend you here, at 
© what hour in the morning you pleaſe.” And now, af- 
ter many civi ities too tedious to enumerate, many {queezes 
by the hand, with moſt affectionate looks and ſmiles at 
each other, and after appointing the horſes at ſeven the 
next morning, the gentleman too his leave of them, and 
departed to his own houſe. Adams and his comp:nions 


returned to the table, where the Parſon ſmoaked another ; 


pipe, and then they all retired to reſt 

Mr Adams roſe very early. and called Joſeph out of his bed, 
det veen whom a very fierce diſpute enſued, whether Fan. 
ny ſhould ride behind Joſeph, or behind the gentleman's 
ſervant ; Joſeph inſiſting on it, that he was perfectly re- 
covered, and was as capable of taking care of Fanny as 
any other perſon could be. But Adams would not agree 
to it, and declared he would not truſt her behind him; 
for that he was weaker than he imagined himſelf to be. 

This diſpute continued a long time, and had begun to 
be very hot, when a ſervant arrived from their good triend 
fo acquaint them, that he was unfortunately prevented 
from lending them any horſes; for that his groom had, 
unknown to him, put his whole ſtable under a courſe of 
phyſic. | 

This advice preſently ſtruck the two difputants dumb; 
Adams cried out, © Was ever any thing ſo unlucky as 


© this poor gentleman ! I proteſt Jam more ſorry on his 


© account than my own. You fee, Joſeph, how this 
© g00d-natur'd man is treated by his ſervants; one locks 


up his linen, another phylics his horſes ; and 1 ſuppoſe 
© by his being at this houſe laſt night, the butler had lock= 


ed up his cellar. Blefs us! how good nature is ufed in 
© this world! I proteit I am more concerned on his ac- 
© count than my own.” 80 am not I, cries Joſeph ; 
not that I am much troubled about walking on foot ; 
© all my concern is, how we ſhall get out of the houſe ; 


© unleſs Gon lends another pedlar to, redeem us. But 
« certainly this gentleman has ſuch an affection for you, 
© that he would lend you a larger ſum than we owe here, 


which is not above four or five ſhillings.” Very true, 


child,“ 
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child,“ anſwered Adams; Iwill write a letter to hin, 
and will even venture to ſolicit him for three halt- 
* crowrs:; there will be no harm in having two or three 
© ſhillings in our pockets; as we have fuil forty miles 
© to travel, we may poſſibly have occaſion for them.” 

Fanny * ing now riſen, Joſeph paid her a viſit, and left 
Adams to write his letter, which having alien” he diſ- 
paiched a boy with it to'the g entleman, and then ſeated. 
himſclf by the door, lighted 1 s pipe, and betook himſelf 
to meditation. | 

The boy ſtaying onger than ſeemed to be neceſſary, 
Joſeph, who with 5 anny was now returned to the Parſon, 
expretied ſome apprche ſions, 75 the gentle eman's ſtews 
ard had locked up his pur ſe too. To which Adams an- 
fwered, it might very poiiibly be; and he ſhould wonder 
at no liberties which the devil might put into the head of 
2 wicked ſervant to take with fo worthy a maſter : but 
added, that as the fan was fo ſinall, to noble a gentleman | 
yrould be eaſily able to procure it in the par:ſh, though 
he had it not in his own RN? © Indeed,” ſays he, if 
© it was four or five guincas, or any ſuch large quantity 
© of money, it might b be a d. rot matter.“ 
They were now fat down to breakfaſt over ſome toaſt 
and ale when the boy returned, and inforined them, that 
the gentleman was not at home. Very well, cries A= 
dams © but why, child, did not you ſtay till his return? 
© Co back again, my good boy, and wait for his coming 
home: he cannot be one far, as his hor ſes are all ſick; 
and beſides, he ba no intention to go abroad: for he 
invited us to fpcnd this day and to-morrow at his houſe 7 
therefore go back, child, and tarry till his return home.” 
The meſſenger departed, and was back again with great 
expedition; bringing an account that the gentleman was 
gone a long journey, and would not be at home again tis 
month. At theſe words Adams ſeemed greatly confound-" | 
ed, faying, This mult be a ſudden accident, as the fick- 
c neſs or death of a relation, or ſome ſuch unforeſeen 
© misfortune z? and then turning to Joſeph, cried, © F 
© with you had reminded me to have borrowed this money 
« laſt night.” Joſeph ſmiling, anſwered, be was very much 
Aeceived, if the genfleman would not have found _ 
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excuſe to avoid lending it. I qwn, ſays he, I was 


© never much pleaſed with his profeſſing ſo much kind- 
© neſs for you at firſt ſight ; for I have heard the gentle» 
© men of our cloth in London tell many ſuch ſtories of 
© their maſters. But when the boy brought the meſſage 
© back of his not being at home, I preſently knew what 
. © would follow; for whenever a man of faſhion doth not 
* care to fulfil his promiſes, the cuſtom is to order his 


* ſervants that he will never be at home to the perſon ſo 


« promiſed. In London they call it denying him. I have 
© myſelf denied Sir Thomas Booby above an hundred 


© times; and when the man hath danced attendance for a- 


© bout a month, or ſometimes longer, he is acquainted 
© in the end, that the gentleman is gone out of town, 
© and could do nothing in the buſineſs.” Good Lord!” 
ſays Adams, what wickedneſs: is there in the Chriſtian 
world I profeſs almoſt equal to what I have read of 
© the heathens. But ſurely, Joſeph, your ſuſpicions of 
this gentleman muſt be unjuſt ; for what a filly fellow 
* muſt he be, who would do the devil's work for nothing? 
and canſt thou tell me any intereſt he could poſſibly 
© propoſe to himſelf by deceiving us in his profeſſions ” 
© It is not for me, anſwered Joſeph, © to give reaſons for 
< what men do, to a gentleman of your learning.“ Yon 
* ſay right, quoth Adams; © knowledge of men is only 

© to be learnt from books; Plato and Seneca for that ; 

. © and theſe are authors, I am afraid, child, you never 
© read, * Not I, Sir, truly, anſwered Joſeph; * all I 
© know is, it is a maxim among the gentlemen of our 
cloth, that thoſe maſters who promiſe the moſt perform 
the leaſt; and I have often heard them ſay, they have 
found the largeſt vails in thoſe families where they 
were not promiſed any. But, Sir, inſtead of conſider- 
« ing any farther theſe matters, it would be our wiſeſt 
way to contrive ſome method of getting out of this koufez 


for the 2 gentleman, inſtead of doing us any 


* ſervice, hath left us the whole reckoning to pay.” A- 
dams was going to anſwer, when their hoſt came in, and 


with a kind of jeering ſmile, ſaid, Well, maſters ! the 


Squire hath not ſent his horſes for you yet. Land h. 
me] how eaftly ſome folks make Fromiſes !' How! 
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fays Adams, © have you ever known him do any thing 
© of the kd before” * Ay, marry have I, anſwered 
the hoiſt; © it is no buſineſs of mine, you know; Sir, to 
© ſay any thing of a gentleman to his face ; but now he 
is not here, I will aſſure you he hath not his fellow 
within the three next market-towns. I own, I could 
not help laughing, when I heard him offer you the li- 
ving, for thereby hangs a good jeſt. I thought he 
would have offered you my houſe next; for one is no 
more his to diſpoſe of than the other.” At theſe words, 
Adams blefling himſelf, declared, he had never read of | 
ſuch a monſter ; but what vexes me moſt,” ſays he is, 
© that he hath decoyed us into running up a tong debt 
© with you, which we are not able to pay; for we have 
vo money about us; and, what is worſe, live at ſuch a 
diſtance, that if you ſhould truſt us, I am afraid. you 
would loſe your money, for want of our finding any 
conventency of ſending it.” Truſt you, maſter ! ſays 
he hoſt, * that I will with all my heart; I honour the 
clergy too much to deny truſting one of them for ſuch 
a trifle z beſides, I like your fear of never paying me. 
I have loft many a debt in my lifetime, but was pro- 
miſed to be paid them all in a very ſhort time. I will 
ſcore this reckoning for the novelty of it. It is the 
© firſt, I do affure you, of its kind. But what ſay you, 
* maſter, ſhall we have tother pot before we part? it 
« wil wutd but a little chalk more; and if you never 
© pay me a ſhilling, the loſs will not ruin me.“ Adams 
liked the invitation very well, eſpecially as it was deli- 
vered with ſo hearty an accent —He ſhook his hoſt by 
the hand, and thanking him, ſaid, © he would tarry ano- 
© ther pot, rather for the pleaſure of ſuch worthy compa- 
* ny, than for the liquor; adding, © he was glad to find 
© ſome Chriſtians left in the kingdom; for he almoſt be- 
gan to ſuſpect that he was ſojourning in 2 country in- 
© habited only by Jews and Turks. 

The kind hoſt produced the liquor, and Joſeph with 
Fanny retired into the garden ; where, while they folaced 
themiclves with amorons diſcourſe, Adams fat down 
with his hott ; and both filling their — and lighting 

their 
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n pipes, they began that dialogue which the reader 
will find in the next chapter. 


CH AP. XVII. 


A dialogue between Mr Abraham Adams and his hoſt, 
which, by the diſagreement in their opinions, ſeemed to 


o 


« 


c 
* 


ue an unlucky cataſtrophe, had it not been timely pre- 
, vented by the return of the lovers. 


IR, faid the hoſt, I aflure you, you are not 
the firſt to whom our ſquire hath promiſed more 
than he hath performed. He is ſo famous for this 
practice, that his word will not be taken for much by 
thoſe who know him. I remember a young fellow 
whom he promiſed his parents to make an exciſeman. 


* The poor people, who could ill afford it, bred their 
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ing him thither at his expence, only told his father, that 
the 


ſon to writing and accounts, and other learning, to qua- 
lify him for the place; and the boy held up his head 
above his condition with theſe hopes : nor would he 
go to plough, nor to any other kind of work z and 
went conſtantly dreſſed as fine as could be, with two 
clean Holland ſhirts a-week, and this for ſeveral years ; 
till at laſt he followed the ſquire up to London, think- 
ing there to mind him of his promiſes ; but he could 
never get ſight of him: ſo that being out of money and 
buſineſs, he fell into evil company and wicked courſes, and 
in the end came to a ſentence of tranſportation, the news 
of which broke the mother's heart. I will tell you ano- 
ther true ſtory of him: There was a neighbour of mine 
a farmer, who had two ſons whom he bred up to the 
buſineſs. Pretty lads they were: nothing would ſerve 
the ſquire, but that the youngeſt muſt be made a par- 
ſon. Upon which he perſuaded the father to ſend him 
to ſchool, promiſing that he would afterwards maintain 
him at the univerſity, and when he was of a proper age 
give him a living. But after the lad had been ſeven 
years at ſchool, and his father brought him to the ſquire 
with a letter Hoa his maſter, that he was fit for the uni- 
verſity; the ſquire, inſteadof minding his promiſe, or ſend- 
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the young man was a fine ſcholar, and it was pity he 
could not afford to keep him at Oxford for four or five 
years more, by which time, if he could get him a cura- 
cy, he might have him-ordained. The farmer ſaid, he 
was not a man ſufficient to do any ſuch thing, Why 
then, anſwered the {quire, J am very ſorry you have gi- 
ven him ſo much learning; for if he cannot get his li- 
ving by that, it will rather ſpoil him for any thing elle ; 
and your other ſon, who can hardly write his name, 
will do more at plowing and ſowing, and is in a better 
condition than he. And indeed ſo it proved; for the 
poor lad not finding friends to maintain him in his 
learning as he had expected, and being unwilling to 
work, el to drinking, though he was a very ſober lad 
before; and in a ſhort time, partly with grief, and part- 
ly with good liquor, fell into a conſumption, and died. 
Nay, I can tell you more ſtill; there was another, a 
young woman, and the handſomeſt in all this neighbour- 
hood, whom he enticed up to London, promiſing to 
make her a gentlewoman to one of your women of qua- 
lity : but inſtead of keeping his word, we have fince 
heard, after having a child by her himſelf, ſhe became a 
common whore; then kept a coffee-houſe in Covent 
garden, and a little after died of the French diſtemper 
in a goal. I could tell you many more ſtories: but how 
do you imagine he ſerved me myſelf ? You muſt know, 
Sir, 1 was bred a ſea-faring man, and have been many 
voyages; till at laſt T came to be maſter of a ſhip my- 
felf, and was in a fair way of making a fortune, when! 
was attacked by one of thoſe curſed Guardacoſtas, who 
took our ſhips before the beginning of the war; and 
after a fight, wherein J loſt the greateſt part of my 
crew, my rigging being all demoliſhed, and two ſhots 
received between wind and water, I was forced to ſtrike. 
The villains carried off my ſhip, a brigantine, of an 
hundred ang fifty tons, a pretty creature ſhe was, and 
put me, a man, and a boy, into a little bad pink, in 
which, with much ado, we at laſt made Falmouth z 
though I believe the Spaniards did not imagine ſhe 
could poſlibly live a day at ſea. Upon my return hi- 
ther, where my wife, who was of this country, then liv- 
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ed, the ſquire told me, he was ſo pleaſed with tlie de- 
« fence I had made againit the enemy, that he did not 
© fear getting me promoted to a lieutenantcy of a man of 
© war, if I would accept of it; which I thankfully aſſured 
him I would. Well, Sir, two or three years paſt, du- 

ring which I had many repeated promiſes, not ,only 

from the ſquire, but (as he told me) from the lords 

of the admiralty. He never returned from London 

but I was aſſured I might be ſatisfied now, for I was 
certain of the firſt vacancy; and what ſurprizes me ſtill, 

when I reflect on it, theie aſſurances were given me 

with no leſs confidence, after ſo many diſappointments, 

than at firſt. At laſt, Sir, growing weary, and ſome- 

what ſuſpicious after fo much delay, I wrote to a friend 

in London, who I knew had ſome acquaintance at the 

beſt houſe in the admiralty, and deſired him to back 

the ſquire's intereſt ; for, indeed, I feared he had ſoli- 

cited the affair with more coldneſs than he pretended. 

And what anſwer do you think my friend ſent me? 

Truly, Sir, he acquainted me, that the ſquire had 
never mentioned my name at the admiralty in his life; 

and unleſs I had much faithfuller intereſt, adviſed me 

to give over my pretenſions, which I immediately did; 
and, with the concurrence of my wife, reſolved to ſet 
cup an alehouſe, where you are heartily welcome: and 
© ſo my ſervice to you; and may the ſquire, and all fuch 
* ſneaking raſcals, go to the devil together.” O fieP 
fays Adams, oh fie! He is indeed a wicked man; but 
* Gop will, I hope, turn his heart to repentance. Nay, 
5 if he could but once ſee the meanneſs of this deteſtable 
vice; would he but once reflect that he is one of the 
« moſt ſcandalous as well as pernicious liars ; ſure he muſt 
« deſpiſe himſelf to ſo intolerable a degree, that it would 
© be impoſſible for him to continue a moment in ſuch a 
* courſe. And to confeſs the truth, notwithſtanding the 
© baſeneſs of his character, which he hath too well de- 
© ſerved, he hath in his countenance ſufficient ſymptoms 
© of that bona indoles, that ſwectneſs of diſpoſition which 
* furniſhes out a good Chriſtian.” * Ah | maſter, maſ- 
ter, ſays the hoſt, * if you had travelled as far as I 
have, and converſed with the many nations where I 
| have 
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© have traded, you would not give any credit to a man's 
< countenance. Symptoms in his countenance, quotha | 
I would look there, perhaps, to ſee whether a man has 
© had the ſmall-pox, but for nothing elſe.“ He ſpoke this 
with fo little regard to the parſon's obſervation, that it a 
good deal nettled him; and, taking the pipe haſtily 
from his mouth, he thus e Maſter of mine, 
< perhaps 1 have travelled a great deal farther than you, 
without the afliftance cf a ſhip. Do you imagine fail- 
© ing by different cities or countries is travelling? No. 


© Celum non arimum mutant qui trans mare cur- 
runt. 


I can go farther in an afternoon than you in a twelve- 
month. What! I ſuppoſe you have ſeen the pillars of 
Hercules, and perhaps the walls of Carthage. Nay, 

© you may have heard Scylla, and ſeen Charybdis ; you 
may have entered the cloſet where Archimedes was 
© found at the raking Syracuſe. I ſuppoſe you have ſail- 
© ed among the Cyclades, and paſſed the famous ſtraits 
„ which take their name from the unfortunate Helle, 
© whoſe fate is ſweetly deſcribed by Apololnius Rhodi- 
us. You have paſſed the very ſpot, ] conceive, where 
* Dzdalus fell into that ſea, his waxen wings being melt- 
ed by the ſun; you have traverſed the Euxine ſea, f make 
© no doubt ; nay, you may have been on the banks of the 
© Caſpian, and called at Colchis, to ſee if there is ever ano- 
ther golden fleece. ! Not I, truly, maſter,” anſwered the 
hoft, I never touched at any of theſe places.“ But [ 
6 haverbeen at all thelc, replied Adams. Then I ſup- 
pofe,” cries the hoſt, © you have been at the Eaſt Indies; 
for there are no fach, J will be ſworn, either in the 
< Weſt or the Levant” © Pray where's the Levant !” 
quoth Adams, that fhould be in the Eaſt Indies by 
* right.'—* Oho! you are a pretty traveller,“ cries the 
Holt, and not know the Levant. My ſervice to you, maſ- 
ter; you muſt not talk of theſe things with me!] you 
* muſt not tip us the traveller; it won't go here.“ © Since 
< thou art ſo dull to miſunderſtand me ſtill,“ quoth A- 
dams, I will inform thee; the travelling I mean is in 

| | books, 
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books, the only way of travelling by which any know- 
ledge is to be acquired. From them 1 learn what I aſ- 
ſerted juſt now, that Nature generally imprints fuch 2 
portraiture of the mind in the countenance, that a {kilfal 
phyſiognomiſt will rarely be deceived. I preſume you 
— never read the ſtory of Socrates to this purpoſe, and 
therefore ] will tell it you. A certain phyſiognomiſt aſſer- 
ted of Socrates, that he plainly diſcovered by his features 
that he was a rogue in his nature. A character fo contra- 


ry to the tenour of all this great man's actions, and the 
generally received opinion concerning him, incenſed 
the boys of Athens fo, that they threw ſtones at the 


phyſiognomiſt, and would have demoliſhed him for tis 


ignorance, had not Socrates himſelf prevented them, 


by confeſſing the truth of his obſervations, and acknow= 


ledging, that though he corrected his diſpoſition by 
philoiophy, he was indeed naturally as inclined to vice 


as had been predicated of him. Now, pray reſolve 
me, How ſhould a man know this ſtory if he had not 
read it?” © Well, maſter, ſaid the hoſt, © and what 
fipnifies it whether a man knows it or no? He who 
goes abroad as I have done, will always have opportu- 
nities enough of knowing the world, without troubling 
his head with Socrates, or any ſuch fellows.'—— 

Friend,” cries Adams, if a man ſhould {ail round the 
world, and anchor in every harbour of it, without learn- 
ing, he would return home as ignorant as he went cut.” 
Lord help you, anſwered the hoſt, © there was my 
boatſwain, poor fellow he could ſcarce either write or 
read, and yet he would navigate a ſhip with any matter 
of a man of war; and a very pretty knowledge of trade 
he had too.” © Trade,” anſwered Adams, as Ariitotie 


proves in his firſt chapter of politics, is below a philo- 


ſopher, and unnatural as it is managed now.” The hoſt 


look'd ſtedfaſtly at Adams, and, after a minute's ſilence, 
aſked him, If he was one of the writers of the Gazet- 
teers ? © for 1 have heard, ſays he, they are writ by 


c 


* 


4 


parſons.“ © Gazetteers | aniwered Adams, © what is 


© that ”” © Tt is a dirty newſpaper,” repl'ed the hoft, 


which hath been given away all over the nation for 
thcis many ycars, to abule trade and honeſt men, which 


I would 
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I would not ſuffer to ly on my table, though it hath 
© been offered me for nothing.” Not I, truly, ſaid Adams, 
I never write any thing but ſermons ; and I aſſure you 
I am no enemy to trade, whilſt it is conſiſtent with ho- 
neſty ; nay, 1 have always looked on the tradeſman as 
a very valuable member of ſociety, and perhaps inferior 
to none but the man of learning.“ No, I believe he 

is not, nor to him neither,* anſwered the hoſt. « Of 
what uſe would learning be in a country without trade ? 
What would all you parſons do to clothe your backs and 
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| feed your bellies ? Who fetches you your ſilks, and your 


© linens, and your wines, and all the other neceflaries of 
+ life ? I ſpeak chiefly with regard to the ſailors,” You 
* ſhould ſay, the extravagancies of life, replied the par- 
ſon; © but admit they were neceſſaries, there is ſomethin 

more neceſſary than life itſelf, which is provided by learn- 
© ing; I mean the learning of the clergy. Who clothes 
you with piety, meekneſs, humility, charity, patience and 
© all the other Chriſtian virtues ? Who feeds your ſouls 
« with the milk of brotherlylove, and diets them with all the 
£ dainty food of holineſs, which at once cleanſes them of 
© all impure carnal affections, and fattens them with the 
truly rich Spirit of grace ?!—Who doth this ?? Ay, 
* who indeed Þ cries the hoſt; for I do not remember 
ever to have ſeen any ſuch cloathing, or ſuch feeding. 


And ſo in the mean time, maſter, my ſervice to you.” 


Adams was going to anſwer with ſome ſeverity, when Jo- 
ſeph and Fanny returned, and preſſed his departure ſo 
eagerly, that he would not refuſe them; and ſo. graſping 
his crabſtick, he took leave of his hoſt, (neither of them 
being ſo well pleaſed with each other as they had been at 
their firſt fitting down together), and with - Joſeph and 
Fanny, who both exprefſed much impatience, depart- 
ed, and now all together renewed their journey. 
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CH A. P. I. 
Me atter prefatory in prat 7 of Biegraply: 


T OTWITHSTANDING the preference RY PA may 
be vulgarly given to the authority of thoſe romance- 
writers, who entitle their books; © The Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, — The Hiſtory of France, of Spain, c.“ it is moſt 
certain, that truth is ro be found only in the works of 
thoſe who celebrate .the lives of great men, and -are 
commonly called Biographers, as the others ſhould indeed 
be termed Topographers or Chorographers: words which 
might well mark the diſtinction between them: it being 
the buſineſs of the latter chiefly to deſcribe countries and 
cities, which, with the affiſtance of maps, they do pretty 
juſtly, and may be depended upon: but as to the actions 
and characters of men, their writings are not quite ſo au- 
thentic, of which there needs no other proof than thoſe 
eternal contradictions occurring between two topographers 
who undertake the hiſtory of the ſame country : for in- 


Kance, between my Lord Clarendon and Mr Whitelock, 


bs between 
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between Mr Echard and Rapin, and many others; where 
facts being ſet forth in a different light, 3 reader be- 

lieves as he plcaſes; and indeed the more judicious and 
ſuſpicious very juſtly eſteem the whole as no other than 
a romance, in which the writer hath indulged a hap ppy 
and fertile invention. But though theſe widely differ in 
the narr tive of facts; ſome aſcribing victory to the one, 
and others to the other party; ſome repreſenting the 


ſame man as a rogue, while others give him a great and 


honeſt character; yet all agree in the ſcene where the 
fact is ſuppoſed to have happened, and where the perſon, 
who is both a rogue and an honeſt man, lived. Now 
with us biographers the caſe is different; the facts we 
deliver may be relied on, though we often miſtake the 
age and country wherein they happened: for though it 
may be worth the examination of critics, whether the 
ſhepherd Chryſoſtom, who, as Cervantes informs us, died 


for love of the fair Marcclla, who hated him, 'was ever in 


Spain, will any one doubt but that ſuch a filly felow hath 


really exiſted ? Is there in the world fuch a ſceptic as to 


diſbelicve the madneſs of Cardenio, the perfidy of Fer- 
dinand, the impertinent curioſity of Anſelmo, the weak- 
nels of Camilla, the irreſolute friendthip of Lothario; 
though perhaps, as to the time and place where thoſe ſe- 
veral 1 lived, that good hiſtorian may be deplora- 
bly deficient? but the moſt known inſtance of this kind 
is in the true hiſtory of Gil Blas, where the inimitable 
biographer hath made a notorious blunder in the country 
of Dr Sangrado, who uſed his patients as a vintner doth 
his wine veſſels, by letting out their blood, and filing 
them up with water. Doth not every one, who is the 
leaſe verſed in phyſical hiſtory, know that Spain was not 
the country in which this Doctor lived? The ſame wri- 
ter hath likew iſe. erred in the country of f his archbithop, 


as well as that of thoſe great perſonages whoſe under- 
ſtandings Were too ſublime to taſte any thing but tra- 


gedy, and in many others. The ſame miſtakes may 
likewiſe be obſerved in Scarron, the Arabian Nights, the 
Hiſtory of Marianne, and le Paiſan Parvenu, and perhaps 
ſome few other writers of this claſs, whom I have not 
read, 1 nor do at preſent recollect: for I would by no 

mals 
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means be thought to comprehend thoſe perſons of ſurpri- 
fing genius, the authors of immenſe romances, or the 
modern novel and Atalantis writers: who, without any 
allitance from Nature or Hiſtory, record perſons who 
never were, or will be; and facts Which never did, nor 
poſlibly can happen: whoſe heroes are of their own crea- 
tion, and their brains the chaos whence all their materials 
are ſelected. Not that ſuch writers Ueſerve no honour ; 
fo far otherwiſe, that perhaps they merit the Higheſt; for 
what can be novler than to be an example of the won- 
derful extent of human genius! One may apply to them 
what Balzac ſays of Ariftotle, that they are a ſecend 
nature, (for they have no communication with the firſt) : 
by whic 1 authors of am inf erior claſs, who cannot ſtand 
one, are obliged to ſupport themſelves as with crutches : 
but theſe, of whom I am now ſpeaking, ſeem to be poſ- 

elled of thoſe f tilts, which the excellent Voliaite tells us 
in his Letters, carry the genius far off, but with an ir- 
regular pace; indeed far out of the ſight of the reader; 


. the realm of Chaos and old Night. 


But to return to the former claſs, who are contented 
to copy Nature, inſtead of forming originals from the con- 
fuſed heap of matter in their own brains; is not ſuch a 
book as that which records the atchievements of the re- 
nowned Don Quixote more worthy the name of a hiſ- 
tory than even Mariana's ? for N the latter is con- 
tined to a particular period of time, and to a particular 
nation; the former is the hiſtory pf the world in general, 
at leaſt thut part which is poli {ned by laws, arts, and 
ſcic nces; and of that from the time it was firſt poliſhed 
10 5 8 day; nay, and forwards as long as it ſhall ſo remain. 
hall now . to apply theſe obſervations to the 
as before us; for indeed I have ſet them down princi- 
pally to i ſome objections, which the g00d-nature 
of mankind, who are always forward to fee their friends 
virtues recorded, may put to particular barts. I queſtion 
not but ſeveral of my readers will xnow the lawyer in the 
itage-coach the moment they hear his voice. It is like- 
vile Pee hut the wit and the prude meet with ſome of 


hes acanaintance, as well as all the reſt of my characters. 
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To prevent therefore any ſuch malicious applications, I 
declare here once for all, I deſcribe not men, but manners; 
not an individual, but a ſpecies. Perhaps it will be an- 
ſwered, Are not the characters then taken from life? To 
which I anſwer in che affirmative; Nay, I believe J might 
aver, that I have writ little more than I have ſeen. The 
lawyer is not only alive, but hath been ſo theſe 4000 years; 
and I hope Gop will indulge his life as many yet to come. 4 
He hath not indeed confined himſelf to one profeſſion, } 

| 


one religion, or one country; but when the firſt mean 
ſelfiſh creature appeared on the human ſiage, who made 
Self the centre of the whole creation, would give himſelf 
no pain, incur no danger, advance no money to aſſiſt or 
preſerve his fellow- creatures; then was our lawyer born: 
and whilſt ſuch a perfon as I have deſcribed exiſts on 
earth, ſo long ſhall he remain upon it. It is therefore 
doing him little honour, to imagine he endeavours to mi- 
mic ſome little obſcure fellow, becauſe he happens to re- 
ſemble him in one particular feature, or perhaps in his 
profeſſion ; whereas his appearance in the world is cal- 
culated for much more general and noble purpoſes ; not. 
to expoſe one pitiful wretch to the ſmall and contem 
tible circle of his aquaintance; but to hold the glaſs to- 
thouſands in their cloſets, that they may contemplate- 
their deformity, and endeavour to reduce it, and thus by- 
ſuffering private mortification, may avoid public ſhame. . 
This places the boundary between, and diſtinguiſhes the 
ſatiriſt from the libeller: for the former privately corrects 
the fault for the benefit of the perion, like a parent ; the 
latter publicly expoſes the perſon himſelf, as an example | \ 
to others, like an <xecutioner. 

There are beſides little circumſtances to be con N 7 . 
as the drapery of a picture, which though faſhion varics 
at different times, the reſemblance of the countenance is 
not by thoſe means diminiſhed. Thus, I believe, we 
may venture to ſay, Mrs Tow-wouſe is coeval with our 
lawyer; and though perhaps, during the changes which 
ſo long an exiſtence muſt have pafſed through, ſhe may 
in her turn have ſtood behind the bar at an mn, I will- 
not ſcruple to affirm, ſhe hath likewiſe in the revolution 

of ages {at on a throne. In thort, where extreme turbu- 
lence” 
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lence of temper, avarice, and an inſenſibility of human 
miſery, with a degree of hypocriſy, have united in a fe- 
male compoſition, Mrs Tow-wouſe was that woman: and 
where a good inclination, eclipſed by a poverty of ſpirit 
and underſtanding, hath glimmered forth in a man, that 
man hath been no other than her ſncaking huſhand. 

1 ſhall detain my reader no longer than to give him one 
caution more of an oppoſite kind: for as in moſt of our 
particular characters we mean not to laſh individuals, but 
all of the like ſort; ſo in our general deſcriptions we 
mean not univerſals, but would be underſtood with many 
exceptions : for inſtance, in our deſcription. of high people, 
we cannot be intended to include ſuch, as whiltt they are 
an honour to their high rank, by a well-guided condei- 
cenſion, make their ſuperiority as eaſy as potiible, to thoſe: 
whom fortune hath chiefly placed below them. Of this 
number I could name a peer no leſs elevated by nature 
than by fortune, who, whilſt he wears the nobleſt enſigns 
of honour on his perſon, bears the trueſt ſtamp of digni- 
ty on his mind, adorned with greatneſs, enriched with 
knowledge, and embelliſhed with genius. I have ſeen this 
man relieve with generoſity, while he hath converſed with 
freedom, and be to the fame perſon a patron and a'com- 
panion. I could name a commoner raiſed higher above 


the multitude by ſuperior talents than is in the power of 


his prince to exalt him; whoſe behaviour to thoſe he hath: 
obliged is more amiable than the obligation itſelf, and 
who is ſo great a maſter of affability, that if he could di- 
veſt himſelf of an inherent greatneſs in his manner, would 


often make the loweſt of his acquaintance forget who 


was the maſter of that palace in which they were fo courte- 
ouſly entertained. Theſe are pictures which muſt be, 


I believe, known: I declare they are taken from the life, 


and not intended to exceed it. By thoſe high people, 
therefore, whom I have deſcribed, J mean a ſet of wretch- 


es, who, while they are a diſgrace to their anceſtors, whoſe' 
lwnours and fortunes they inherit, (or perhaps a greater 


to their mother, for ſuch degeneracy is ſcarce credible,) 
have the inſolence to treat thoſe with diſregard, who are 


at leaſt equal to the founders of their own ſplendor. TI 


is, I fancy, impoſſible to conceive a ſpectacle more worthy 
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i . * * 
of our indignaticn, than that of a fellow who is not only 


a blot in the eſcutchcon of a great family, but a ſcandal 


to the human ſpecics, maintaining a ſu; percill ious behavi- 
our to men who are an honour to their nature, and a diſ- 
grace to tlicir fortune. 

And now, reader, taking theſe Pa along with y 
you may, if you plcaſc, pr occed to the ſequel of this our 
true h ittory.” | 


C1 AP. Ic 


A night- ene, 52. ein foreral aon adventures 44 Utd 


Adams and bas fellow-iraveilet I, 


T was ſo late when our travellers 10 ſt the inn or ale- 
Ar (for it might be called cither) that they had 
not travelled many miles, befor 'e night overtook them; 
or met them, which you plcaie. The reader muft ex 
cuſe me if I am not particular as to the way they tock ; 
for as we are now 1 rawing near the ſeat of the Boobies, 
and as that is 2 ticklifh Name, which malicious perions 
may apply according to their evil inclinations, to ſeveral 
worthy COUR'Ty quires, à race of men wh om we look 
ut on as entirely inoffer ntive, and for whom we have an 
adequate regard, we ſhail lend no afliitance to any ſuch 
malicious purpoſ es. 

Darkneſs had bow overſpread the, hemiſphere, when 
Fanny whilpercd Jolcph, © that ſhe begged to reſt her- 
© felt a little; for th at the was ſo tired, ſhe could walk 
no farther,” Joſeph immediately preveiled with par- 


jon Adams, who was us 5 iK as a bee, to ſtop. He had 


110 ſooner ſeated h nſcif, than he lamented the lois of 
his dear Fichvius; but was a little comforted, when re- 
minded, that it he had it in his peſſe tion he could not 
fee to read. | 

The tky was ſo clouded, that. not a ſtar appeared. It 
was indeed, according to Milton, darkneſs viſible. This 
was a circumſtance, however, very favourable to Joſeph ;- 
for Fanny, not ſuſpicious of being overſeen by Adams, 
gave a loeſe to her paſſion, wh: bed, the had never done 


bcfore 3 and rechning her hea his boſom, threw her 


Arn 
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arm careleſsly round him, and ſuſfered him to lay his 
cheek cloſe to hers. All this infuſed ſuch happineis in- 
to Joſeph, that he would not have changed his turf for 
doen in the fineſt palace in the univerſe. 


ing awilling to diſturb them, applied himſelf to me mak 
tion]; in which he had not ſpent much time, before he 
diſcdvered a light at ſome diſlance that ſeemed approach- 
irg tpwards him. He immediately hailed it ; but to his 
and ſurpriſe, it ſtopped for a moment, and then 
Gifapphared. He then called to Joſeph, aſking him, if 
he had\not ſcen the light. 2 anſwered, he had, 


He then entered into a meditation on thoſe unſubſtan- 
tial beings ; which was ſoon interrupted by ſeveral voices 


which he thought almoſt at his elbow, though in fact 


they were not ſo extremely near. Howe er, he could 
diſtinctly hear them agree on the raurder of any one they 
met. And a little after heard one of them fav, he had 
killed a dozen ſince that day fortnight. 

Adams now fell on his knees, and committed himicif 
to the care of Providence; and poor Fanny, who like- 
wile heard thoſe terrible words, embraced Joleph fo cloſe- 
ly, that had not he, whoſe ears were alſo open, been ap- 
prehenſive on her account, he would have thought no 
danger which threatned only himſelf, too dear a price for 
ſach embraces. 

Joſeph now drew forth his penknife, and Adams ha- 
ving finiſhed his ejaculations, graſped his crabſtick, his 
only weapon, and coming up to Jol ph, would have had 
him quit Fanny, and place her in the rear; but his 
advice was fruitleſs, ſhe clung cloſer to him, not at all 
regarding the preſence of Adams, and in a ſoothing voice 
declared, ſhe woult die in his arms. Joſeph claſpiug her 
with inexpreſſiole cagerneſs, whiſpered her, that he pre- 
ferred death in hers to life out of them. Adams, bran- 
diſhing his crabſtick, ſaid, he deſpiſed death as much as 
any man, and then repeated aloud, 
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E 777 FER 77 animus contemptor, et illum 
Qui vita bene credat emi quo tendis, honorem. 


Upon this the voices ceaſed for a moment, and then 
one of them called out, D-—n you, who is there?“ To 
which Adams was prudent enough to make no reply ; 
and of a ſudden he obſerved half a dozen lights, which 
ſecmed to riſe all at once from the ground, and advance 
briſkly towards him. This he immediately concluded 
to be an apparition, and now beginning to conceive that 
the voices were of the ſame kind, he called out, in the 
name of the Lord, what wouldſt thou have? He had 
no ſooner ſpoke than he heard one of the voices cry out, 
© D=--n them, here they come; and foon after, he heard 
ſeveral hearty blows, as if a number of men had been en- 
gaged at quarter-ſtaff, He was juſt advancing towards 
the place of combat, when Joſeph, catching him by the 
1trts, begged him that they might take the opportunity 
ot the dark to 7 away Fanny from the danger that 
threatned her. He preſently complied, and Joſeph lifting 
up Fanny, they all three made the beſt of their way; and 
without looking behind them, or being overtaken, they 
had travelled full two miles, poor Fanny not once 
complaining of being tired, when they ſaw far off ſeveral 
lights ſcattered at a ſmall diffance from each other, and 
at the ſame time found themſelves on the deſcent of a 
very ſtrep hill. Adams's foot flipping, he inſtantly diſ- 
appeared, which greatly frightened both Jofeph and Fan- 
ny ; indeed, if the light had permitted them to ſee it, 
they would ſcarce have refrained laughing to fee the Parſon 
rolling down th hill, which he did from top to bottom, 
without recei ving any harm. He then hallooed as loud as 
He could, to inform them of his ſafety, and relieve them 
from the fear which they had conceived for him. Joſeph 
and Fanny haked ſome time, conſidering what to do; at 
laſt they endes a few paces, where the declivity ſeem- 
ed leaſt ſteep; and then Joſeph, takirg Fanny in his 
arms, walked firmly down the hill, without making a 
falſe ſtep, and at length landed her at the bottom, where 
Adjzms ſoon came to them. 
Leara hence, my fair countrywomen, to conſider your 
| OWN 
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own weakneſs, and the many occaſions on which the 
| ſtrength of a man may be uſeful to you; and duly weigh- 
ing this, take care that you match not yourſelves with 
the ſpindle ſhanked beaus and petitmaitres of the age, who, 
inſtead of being able, like Joſeph Andrews, to carry you 
in luſty arms through the rugged ways and downhill ſteeps 
of life, will rather want. to ſupport their feeble limbs 
with your ſtrength and aſſiſtance. | 
Our travellers now moved forward, where the neareſt 
light preſented itſelf, and having croſſed a common field, 
they came to a meadow, where they ſeemed to be at a 
very little diſtance from the light, when, to their grief, 
they arrived at the banks of a river. Adams here made 
a full ſtop, and declared he could ſwim, but doubted how 
it was poſſible to get Fanny over; to which Joſeph an- 
ſwered, if they walked along its banks, they might be 
certain of ſoon finding a bridge, eſpecially as, by the 
number of lights, they might be aſſured a pariſh was 
© near, * Odfo, that's true indeed,” ſaid Adams, 1 
did not think of that.” Accordingly Joſeph's advice be- 
ing taken, they paſſed over two meadows, and came to a 
little orchard, which led them to a houſe. Fanny beg- 
ged of Joſeph to knock at the door, aſſuring him the was 
io weary that ſhe could hardly ſtand on her feet. A- 
dams, who was foremoſt, performed this ceremony, and. 
the door being immediately opened, a plain kind of a 
man appeared at it. Adams acquainted him, that they 
had a young woman with them, who was ſo tired-with 
her journey, that he ſhould be much obliged to him, if 
be would ſuffer her to come in and reſt herſelf. The 
man, who ſaw Fanny by the light of the candle which he 
held in his hand, perceiving her innocent and modeſt 
look, and having no apprehenſions from the civil beha- 
viour of Adams, preſently anſwered, that the young wo- 
man was very welcome to reſt herſelf in his houſe, and 
io were her company. He then uſhered them into a 
very decent room, where his wife was fitting at a table; 
the immediately roſe up, and aſſiſted them in ſetting forth. 
chairs, and deſired them to fit down, which they had no 
ſooner done, than the man of the, houſe aſked them if 
ter would have any thing to refreſh themſelves with? 
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Adams thanked him, and anſwered, he ſhould be obliged 
to him for a cup of his ale, which was likewiſe choſen by 
Joſeph and Fanny. W. Witt he was gone to fill a very 
large jug with this liquor, his wife told Fanny ſhe feemed 
greatly {atigued, and deſired her to take ſomething ſtrong- 
er than ale; but ſhe refuſed, v ith many thanks, ſaving, 
it was true ſhe was very much tired, but a little reſt the 
hoped would reſtore her. As ſoon as the company were 
all ſeated, Mr Adams, who had filled himſelf with ale, 
and by public permiſſion had lighted his pipe, turned to 
the maſter of the houſe, aſking him, if evil ſpirits did 
not uſe to walk in that neighbourhood ? To which reczi- 


ving no anſwer, hc began to inform him of the adventure 


which they had met with on the Downs ; nor had he pro- 
cceded far in his ſtory, when ſomebody knocked ve 
Hard at the door. The company expreſſed ſome amaze- 
ment, and Fanny and the good woman turned pale; her 
huſband went forth, and whilſt he was abſent, which was 
ſome time, they all remained ſilent looking at one ano- 
ther, and heard ſeveral voices diſcourſing pretty loudly. 
Adams was fully perſuaded that ſpirits were abroad, and 
began to meditate ſome exorciſms; Joſeph a little inclined 
to the ſame opinion: Fanny was more afraid of men 
and the good woman herſelf began to ſuſpect her queſts, 
and imagined thoſe without were rogues belonging to 
their gang. At length the maſter of the houſe returned, 
and laughing, told Adams he had difcovered his appari- 
tion; that the murderers were thcep-lteaters, and tlie 
twelve perſons nurdered, were no other than twelve 
ſheep : adding, that the ſhepherds had got the better of 
them, had ſecured two, and were proceeding with them 
to a juſtice of peace. This account greatiy rclieved the 
cars of the whole company; but Adams muttered to him- 
ſelf, He was convinced of the truth of. APparitions for 
ail at. 

Thex now ſat chearfully round the fire, till the maſter 
of the houſe, having fſurveyetl his gueſts, and Derceived 
that the caſſock, which having fallen down, appeared un- 
der Adams's great coat, and the ſhabby livery of Joſeph 
Andrews, did not well falt a th the fam liarity between 
them, 2ca2 to etitertain ſome ſalpiclons, not much to 
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their advantage: addreſſing himſelf therefore to Adams, 
he ſaid, he perceived he was a clergyman by his dreſs, and 
ſuppoſed that honeft man was his footman. Sir, an- 
ſwered Adams, I am a clergyman at your ſervice; but 
as to that young man, whom you have rightly ter- 
med honeſt, he is at preſent in nobody's ſervicè; he ne- 
ver lived in any other family than that of Lady Booby, 
from whene2 he was diſcharged, I affure” you, for no 
crime.“ Joſeph faid, he did not wonder the gentle- 
man was furpriſed to ſee one of Mr Adams's character 
condeſcend to ſo much goodneſs with a poor man.” 
Child,” ſaid Adams, I ſhould be aſhamed of my cloth, 
if I thought a poor man, who is honeſt, below my no- 
tice or my familiarity. I know not how thoſe that think 
otherwiſe can profeſs themſelves followers and fervants 
of Him who made no diſtinckion, unleſs, pzradventure, 
by preferring the poor to the rich. Sir, ſaid he, ad- 
drefling himſelf to the gentleman, © theſe two poor young 
people are my pariſhioners, and I look on them and 
© love them as my children. There is ſomething ſingu- 
© lar enough in their hiſtory, but I have not now time to 
© recount it.“ The maſter of the houſe, netwithftanding 
the ſimplicity which diſcovered itſelf in Adams, knew too 
much of the world to give a haſty belief, to profeſſions. 
He was not yet quite certain that Adams had any more 
of the clergyman in him than his caſſoex. To try him 
therefore further, he aſked him, It Me Pope had lately 
publiſhed any thing new? Adams anfwered, he had 
heard great commendations of that pozt, but that Be 
© had never read, nor knew any of his works.“ Ho! 
ho!” fays the gentleman to himſelf, have I caught 
vou? What, {aid he, have you never ſeen his Ho- 
mer?“ Adams anſwered, he had never read any tran- 
ſlation of the claſſics.” Why truly, reply'd the gentle- 
man, * there is a dignity in the Greek language which I 
© think no modern tongue can reach. Do you under- 
© ſtand Greek, Sir 7 ſaid Adams, haſtily, * A little, 
Sir, anſwered the gentleman. ©* Do you know, Sir,” cry'd 
Adams, where I can buy an Aſchylus? an unlucky 
© misfortune lately happened to mine.” AÆſchylus was 
beyond the gentleman, though he knew him very well 
Z. 2 by 
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by name; he therefore returning back to Homer, aſked 
Adams, What part of the Iliad thought moſt excel- 
lent ? Adams return'd, His queſtion would be properer, 


what kind of beauty was the chief in poetry; for that Ho- 


mer was equaily excellent in them all. 
And indeed,” continued he, what Cicero ſays of a 
compleat orator, may well be adapted to a great poct; 


did this in the maſt excellent degree; it is not without 
reaſon th fore, that the philoſopher, in the 22d chap- 
ter of his Poetics, mentions him by no other appellation 
than that of The Poet; He was the father of the dra- 
ma, as well as the epic: not of tragedy only, but of 
comedy alſo; for his Margites, which is deplorably loſt, 
bore, ſays Ariſtotle, the ſame analogy to comedy, as his 
Odyſſey and Niad to tragedy. To him therefore we 
owe Ariſtophanes, as well as Euripides, Spphocles, and 
my poor AÆſchylus. But if you pleaſe we will confine 
© ourſelves (at leaſt for the preſent) to the Iliad, his no- 
© bleſt work; though neither Ariſtotle nor Horace gave 
© it the preference, as I remember, to the Odyſſey. Firſt, 
then, as to his ſubject, can any thing be more ſimple 
and at the ſame time more noble? He is rightly raiſed 
© by the firſt of thoſe judicious critics, for not chuſing 
© the whole war, which, though he ſays it hath a com- 
c pleat beginning and end, would have been too great for 
the underſtanding to comprehend : at one view. I have 
therefore often wondered why ſo correct a writer as 
c Horace ſhould, in his epiſtle wo, Lollias, call him the 
Trojans Belli Seriptorem. Secondly, his action, termed 
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by Ariſtotle, Pr agmaton Sy/taſis : is it poſſible for the 


mind of man to conceive an idea of ſuch perfect unity, 
and at the ſame time fo replete with greatneſs? And 
here I muſt obſerve, what I do not remember to have 
* ſeen noted by any, that Harm:tton, that agreement of 
c his action to his ſubje gd; for as the ubject is anger, 
* how agreeable i is his action, which is war? from which 
« every incident ariſes, and to which every epiſode imme- 
« diately relates. Thirdly, his manners, which Ariſtotle 
« places ſecond in his deſcription of the ſeveral parts of 
- tragedy, and which he ſays are tucluded in the action; 
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Jam at loſs whether I ſhould rather admire the exact- 
neſs of his judgment in the nice diſtinction, or the im- 


menſity of his imagination in their variety. For, as to 


the former of theſe, how accurately is the ſedate, inju- 
red reſentment of Achilles, diſtinguiſhed from the hot 
inſulting paſſion of Agamemnon ! How widely doth the 


brutal courage of Ajax differ from the amiable bravery 


of Diomedes; and the wiſdom of Neſtor, which is the 
reſult of long reſleftion and experience, gn the cun- 
ning of Ulyſſes, the effect of art and ſubtilty only ! If 
we conſider their variety we may cry out with Ariſtotle 


is ſcarce a character in human nature untouched in ſome 
part or other, And as there is no paſhon which he is 


not able to deſcribe, ſo is there none in his reader which 
he cannot raiſe. If he hath any ſuperior excellence to 


the reſt, I have been inclined to fancy it in the pathetic, 


Jam ſure I never read with dry eyes the two epiſodes, 


where Andromache is introduced, in the former lament- 
ing the danger, and inthe latterthe dea: hof Hector. The 


images are ſo extremely tender in thele, that I am con- 


vinced the poet had the worthieft and beſt heart imagi- 
nable. Nor can I help obſerving how Sophocles falls 
ſhort of the beauties of the original, in that imitation 
of the diifuafive ſpeech of Andromache, which he hath 
put into the mouth of Tecmeſſa. And yet Sophocles 
was the greateſt genius who ever wrote tragedy z nor 
have any of his ſucceſſors in that art, that is to ſay, nei- 
ther Euripides, nor Seneca the tragedian, been able to 
ccme near him. As to his ſentiments and diction, I 
need ſay nothing; the former are particularly remark- 


able for the utmoſt perfection on that head, namely pro- 
priety; and as to the latter, Ariſtotle, whom doubtleſs 


you have read over and over, is very diffuſe. I ſhall 
mention but one thing more, which that great critic in 
his diviſion of tragedy called Opfis, or the ſcenery, and 
which is as proper to the epic as to the drama, with 


this difference, that in the former it falls to the ſhares 


of the poet, and in the latter to that of the painter. 
But did ever painter imagine a ſcene like that in the 
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x 3th and 14th Hiad ? where the reader ſees, at one view, 
the proſpect of Troy, with the army, drawn up before 
it: the Grecian army, camp, and fleet; Jupiter ſitting 
on mount Ida, with his head wrapt in a cloud, and a 
thunder-bolt in his hand, looking towards Ihrace; 
Neptune driving through the ſea, which divides on 
each fide to permit his paſſage, and then ſeating him- 
* ſelf on mount Samos: the heavens opened, and the de- 

ities all ſeated on their thrones. This is ſublime ! This is 
poetry]! Adams then rapt out an hundred Greek ver- 
ſes, and with ſuch a voice, emphaſis, and action, that he 
almoſt frightened the women; and as for the gentle- 
man, he was ſo far from entertaining any further ſuſpi- 
cion of Adams, that he now doubted whether he had 
not a biſhop in his honſe, He ran into rhe moſt extra- 
vagant encomiums on his learning; and the goodneſs of 

his heart began to dilate to all the ſtrangers. He faid, 
he had great compaſiion tor the poor young woman, who 
looked pale and faint with her journey; and in truth he 
conceived a much higher opinion of her quality than it 
deſerved. He ſaid, he was ſorry he could not accommo- 
date them all: but if they were contented with his fire- 
fide, he would fit up with the men; and the young wo- 
man might, if ſhe pleaſ-}, partake of his wife's bed, which 
he adviſed her to; for that they muſt walk upward of a 
mile to any houſe of entertainment, and that not very 
good neither. Adams, who liked his feat, his ale, his 
tobacco, and his company, perſuaded Fanny to accept this 
kind propoſal, in which ſolicitation he was ſeconded by 
Joſeph. Nor was ſhe very diſticultly prevailed on; for ſhe 
Had ſlept little the laſt night, and not at all the preceding, 
ſo that love itſelf was ſcarce able to keep her eyes open 
any longer. The offer therefore being kindly accepted, 
the good woman produced every thing eatable in her 
houſe on the table, and the gueſts being heartily invited, 
as heartily regaled themſelves, eſpecially Parſon Adams. 
As to the other two, they. were examples of the truth of 
that phyſical obſervation, that love, like other ſweet 

things, is no whetter of the ſtomach. = 
Supper was no ſooner ended, than Fanny, at her own 
requeſt, retired, and the good woman bore her * 
he 
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The man of the houſe, Adams, and Joſeph, who would 
modeſtly have withdrawn, had not the gentleman inſiſt- 
ed on the contrary, drew round the fireſide, where A- 
dams (to uſe his own words) replenithed his pipe, and the 
gentleman produced a bottle of excellent beer, being the 
beſt liquor in his houie. 

The modeſt behaviour of Joſeph, with the gracefulneſs 
of his perſon, the character which Adams gave of him, 


and the friendthip he ſeemed to entertain for him, began 


to work on the gentleman's affections, and raiſed in Lim 
2 curioſity to know the lingularity which Adams had 
mentioned in his hiſtory. This curioſity Adams was no 
ſooner informed of, than, with Joſeph's conſent, he agreed 
to gratify it, and accordingly related all he knew, with 
as much tenderneſs as was poſſible for the character of 
Lady Booby z and concluded with the long, faithful, and 
mutual paſſion between him arid Fanny, not concealing 
the mcanneſs of her birth and education. Theſe latter 
circumſtances entirely cured a jealouſy which had lately 
riſen in the gentleman” s mind, that Fanny was the daugh- 
ter of ſome perſon of faſhion ; and that Joſeph had run 
away with her, and Adams was concerned in the plot. 
He was now enamoured of his gueſts, drank their healths 
with great chearfulneſs, and returned many thanks to 
Adams, who had ſpent much. breath ; for he was a Cir- 
cumſtantial teller of a ſtory. 

Adams told him it was now in his power to return 
that favour; for his extraordinary goodneſs, as well as that 


fund of literature he was maſter of *, which he did no: 
expect to: fiùd under ſuch a roof, had raiſed in him ore 
| curioſity 


The author hath by ſome been repreſented to have made a blunder 


here : for Adams had indeed ſhewn tome learning, (ſay they), p- 'rhaps 
all the author had; but the gentleman hath ſnewn none, unſeſs hi; ap- 
probation of Mr n be ſuch : but ſarely it would be prepoſteroua 
in him to call it ſo. I have, however, notwithſtanding this criticiſin, 
which I am told came ſrom the mouth of a great orator in a public- 
coffec-houſe, icft this blunder as it ſton in the ite dition. I wil not 
have the vanity to apply to any thing in this work, the ohi-cyation 
which M Dacier makes in her preface to hor  Ariftophanes e ticns 
pour une NAKIMET condante, qu'une beaute mediocre plait plus gg- 
geralement qu'une beauté ſans defaut.“ Mr Congreve hath mide ſuch 
an2ther blunger in his Love for Love, where Tattle tells Wag Þ Plus, 
* ſhe ſhould 1 bim 2s much for tlie brautf he cam mad: 1 ker, 
* as if he him! 8 1 „Hefe oft.“ 8 
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curioſity than he had ever known. Therefore, faid he, 
if it be not too troubleſome, Sir, your hiſtory, if you 
pleaſe. 

The gentleman anſwered, he could not refuſe him what 
he had fo much right to ;nfiſt on; and after ſome of the 
common apologies, which are the uſual preface to a ſtory, 
ke thus began. 


CHAP, III. 


I. which the gentleman relates the hiſtory of Bis life. 
8 IR, I am deſcended of a good family, and was born a 


gentleman. My education was liberal, and at a pub- 
lic ſchoel, in which I proceeded fo far as to become maſt- 
er of the Latin, and to be tolerably verſed in the Greek 
language. My father died when I was fixteen, and left 
me maſter of myſelf, He bequeathed me a moderate for- 
tune, which he intended I ſhould not receive till I attain- 
ed the age of twenty-five : for he conſtantly aſſerted that 
was full early enough to give up any man entirely to the 
guidance of his own diſcretion. However, as this inten- 
tion was ſo obſcurely worded in his will, that the law- 
vers adviſed me to conteſt the point with my truſtees z I 
own I paid ſo little regard to the inclinations of my dead 
father, which were ſufficiently certain to me, that I fol- 
lowed their advice, and ſoon fucceeded : for the truſtees 
did not conteſt the matter very obſtinately on their 1ide. 
« Sir,” ſaid Adams, may I crave the favour of your 
name? The gentleman anſwered, * my name was Wil- 
« ſon,” and then proceeded : 

I ſtay'd a very little while at ſchool after his death; for, 
| being a forward youth, I was extremely. impatient to be 
in the world: for which J thought my parts, knowledge, 
and manhood, thoroughly qualified me. And to this 
early introduction into life, without a guide, J impute all 
my future misfortunes ; for, beſides the obvious miſchiefs 
which attend this, there is one which hath not been fo 
generally obſerved. The firſt impreſſion which mankind 
receives of you, will be very difficult to eradica:e. How _ 
unhappy, therefore, muſt it be to fix your character 1 - 

life 
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life, beſos you can poflibly know its value, or. weigh the 
conſequences of thoſe actions which are to eſtabliſh your 
future reputation. 

A little under ſeventeen I left my ſchool, and went to 
London, with no more than fix pounds in my pocket. 
A great ſum as I then conceived z and which 1 was after- 
wards ſurpriſed to find fo ſoon conſumed. 


'The character I was ambitious of attaining was that of | 


a fine gentleman; the firſt requiſites to which I apprehen- 
ded were to be ſupplied by a tailor, a periwig-maker, 

and ſome few more tradeſmen, who deal in furniſhing out 
the human body. Notwithſtanding the lowneſs of my 
purſe, I found credit with them more eafily than 1 ex- 

pected, and was ſoon equipped to my with. This I own 
then agreeably ſurpriſed me; but I have ſince learned, 
that it is a maxim among many tradeſmen at the polite 
end of the town, to deal as largely as they can, reckon as 
high as they can, and arreſt as ſoon as they can. | 
The next qualifications, namely, dancing, ſencing, ri- 


ding the great horſe, and muſic, came into my head: but 


as they required expence and time, I comforted myſelf, 
with regard to dancing, that I had learned a little in my 
youth, and could walk a minuet genteelly enough; as to 
fencing, I thought my good-humour would preſerve me 
from the danger of a quarrel ; as to the horſe, I hoped it 
would not be thought of; and for muſic, I imagined I 
could eaſily acquire the reputation of it, fer I had heard 
ſome of my ſchool-fellows pretend to knowledge in o- 
peras, without being able to {ing or play on the fiddle. 
Knowledge of the town ſeemed another ingredient ; 


this 1 thought I ſhould arrive at by trequenting public 


places. Accordingly, | paid conſtant attendance to then 
all; by which means I was ſoon maſter of the fathionable 
phraſes, learned to cry up the fathionable diverſions, and 


knew the names and faces of the molt faſhionable men 
and women. 


Nothing now ſeemed to remain but an intrigue, which 


I was refolved to have immediately; I mean the reputa- 


tion of it; and indeed I was fo ſucceſsful, that in a very 
ſhort time I had half a dozen with the fineſt women ia 
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At theſe words Adams fetched a deep groan, and then, 
blefling - huntcif, cried out, Good Lord] what wicked 
times are theſe l 

Not ſo wicked as you imagine, continued the gentle- 
man; for I aſſure you, they were all veſtal virgins for any 
thing which I knew to the contrary : the reputation of 
intriguing with them was all I fought, and was what I arri- 
ved at: and perhaps 1 only flattered mylelf even in that; 
for very probably the perſons to whom I ſhewed their 
billets, knew as well as I that they were coun. erteits, and 
that I had written them to myſelf. 

Write letters to yourſelf “ ſaid Adams, ſtaring. 

O Sir, anſwered the gentleman, it is the very error of 


the times. Half our modern plays have one of theſe cha- 


racters in them. It is incredible the pains J have taken, 
and the abſurd methods I employed to traduce the cha- 
racters of women of diſtinction. When another had ſpo- 
ken in raptures of any one, I have anſwered, + D—n her, 
the! we ſhall have her at H——d's very fon,” When 
he hath replicd, + he thought her virtuous,” I have an- 
ſwered, Ay, thou wilt always think a woman virtuous 
« till ſhe is in the ſtreets 3 but you and I, Jack or T m, 
(turning to another in company) know better.“ At 
which I have drawn a paper out of my pocket, perhaps 
$ tailor's bill, and kiſſed it, crying, at the ſame time, By 

gad 1 was once fond of her.“ 

Proceed, if you pleaſe, but do not ſwear any more, 


ſaid Adams. 


Sir, ſaid the gentleman, I aſk your pardon. Well, 


Sir, in this courſe of life I continued fuli three years.— 


£ What courſe of life?“ anſwered Adams: I do not re- 
© member you have mentioned any.'—Your remark is 
juſt, ſaid the gentleman, ſmiling, I ſhould rather have 
faid, in this courſe of doing nothing. I remember ſome 
time afterwards I wrote the journal of one day, which 
would ſerve, I belieye, as well for any other, during the 
whole*time, I will endeavour to repeat it to you. 

In the morning | aroſe, took my great ſtick, and walk- 


ed out in my green frock with my hair in papers, (a 


groan from Adams, ) and ſauntered about till ten. 


Ment to the auction; told * had a dirty face; 


lau ghed 
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laughed heartily at ſomething Captain — ſaid; T can't re- 
member what; for 1 did not very well hear it; whiſpered 
Lord ; bowed to the Duke of — ; and was going to bid 


for a ſauff-box ; but did not for fear I ſhould have had 
it. ; 


From 2 to 4z drefſed myſelf; A groan; 
4 to 6, dined. | A groan; 
6 to 8, coffee-houſe. 
8 to 9, Drury Lane play-houſe. 
9 to 10, Lincoln's-InnsFields. 
Io to 12, Drawing-room. 
: A great groan; 
At all which places nothing happened worth remark; 
At which Adams faid, with ſome vehemence, Sir; 
© this is below the life of an animal, hardly above vege- 
© oation 3 and I am ſurprized what could lead a man of 
© your ſenſe into it.” What leads us into more follies 
than you imagine, Doctor, aniwered the gentleman, vani- 


ty: for as contemptible a creature as I was, and I aſſure 


you, yourſelf cannot have more contempt for ſuch a 
wretch thin I now have. I then admired myſelf, and 
| ſhould have deſpiſed a perſon of your preſent appearance 
(you will pardon me) with all your learning, and thoſe 
excellent qualities which I have remarked in you: Adams 
| bowed, and begged him to proceed. After I had conti- 
nued two years in this courſe of life, {aid the gentleman, 
an accident happened which obliged me to change the 
ſcene. As I was one day at St James's coffee-houſe, ma- 
king very free with the character of a young lady of qua- 
lity, an officer of the guards, who was preſent, thought 
ew to give me the lie. I anſwered, I might poſſibly | 
miſtaken ; but I intended to tell no more than the 
truth. To which he made no reply, but by ſcornful 
ſneer. After this I obſerved a ſtrange coldneſs in all my 
acquaintance z none of them ſpoke to me firſt, and very 
few returned me even the civility of a bow. The com- 
ny I uſed to dine with left me out, and within a week 
Y found myſelf in as much ſolitude at St James's, as if 1 
had been in a deſert. An honeſt elderly man, with a 
Ar A 2 | great 
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great hat and long ſword, at laſt told me, he had a com- 
paſſion for my youth, and therefore adviſed me to ſhew 


the world I was not ſuch a raſcal as they thought me to 


be. I did not at firſt underſtand him: but he explain- 


ed himſelf, and ended with telling me, if I would write a 


challenge to the captain, he would, ont of pure charity, 
go to him with it. A very charitable perion truly [? 
cried Adams. I deſired till the next day, continued the 
gentleman, to conſider on it; and retiring to my lodgings, 
I weighed the conſequences on both ſides as fairly as I 
could. On the one, |! ſaw the rifk of this alternative, 
either loſing my own life, or having on my hands the 
blood of .a man with whom I was not in the leaſt angry. 
I ſoon determined, that the good which appeared on the 
other was not worth this hazard. I therefore reſolved to 
quit the ſcene, and preſently retired to the Temple, where 
I took chambers. Here I ſoon got a freth ſet of acquaint- 
ance, who knew nothing of what had happened to me. 
ndeed they were not greatly to my approbation ; for the 
beaus of the Temple are only the ſhadows of the others. 
They are the affectation of affectation. The vanity of 
theſe is {till more ridiculous, if poffible, than of the others. 
Here I met with ſmart fellows, who drank with lords 
they did not know, and intrigued with women they never 
ſaw. Covent-Garden was now the fartheſt ſtretch of 
my ambition, where I-ſthone forth in the balconies at the 
play-houſes, viſited whores, made love to orange-wenches, 


and damned plays. This career was ſoon put a ſtop to 


by my ſurgeon, who convinced me of the neceſſity of 


confining myſelf to my room for a month. At the 


end of which, baving had leiſure to reflect, I reſolved to 
quit all further converſation with beaus and ſmarts of 
every kind, and to avoid, if poſſible, any occaſion of re- 
turning to this place of confinement. © I think,” ſaid A- 
dams, © the advice of a month's retirement and reflec- 
© tion was wery proper; but I ſhould rather have expec- 
© ted it from a divine than a furgeon.' The gentleman 
ſmiled at Adams's ſimplicity, and without explaining 
himſelf farther on ſuch an odious ſubject, went on thus : 
I was no ſooner perfectly reſtored to health, than I found 
my paſtion tor women, which I was afraid to fatisfy as [ 
has 
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bad done, made me very uneaſy; I determined therefore 
to keep a miſtreſs. Nor was I long before I fixed my 
choice on a young woman, who had before been kept by 
two gentlemen, and to whom I was recommended by a 
cclebrated bawd. I took her home to my chambers, and 
made her a ſettlement during cohabitation. This per- 
haps would have been very ill paid; however, the did 
not ſuffer me to be perplexed on that account : for be- 
fore quarter-day, I found her at my chambers in too fa- 
miliar converſation with a young fellow who was dreſſed 
like an officer, but was indeed a city-apprentice. Inſtead 
of excuſing her inconſtancy, ſhe rapped out half a dozen 
of oaths, and ſnapping her fingers at me, ſwore ſhe ſcorn- 
ed to contine herfelf to the beit man in England. U- 
pon this we parted, and the ſame bawd prefently provi- 
ded her another keeper. I was not ſo much concerned 
at our ſeparation, as I found within a day or two I had 
rcafon to be for our meeting: for I was obliged to pay a 
ſecond viſit to my ſurgeon. I was now forced to do pe- 
nance for ſome weeks, during which time I contracted an 
acquaintance with a beautiful young girl, the daughter of 
_ a gentleman, who, after having been forty years in the ar- 
my, and in all the campaigns under the Duke of Mart- 
borough, died a lieutenant on half pay ; and had left a 
widow with this only child, in very diſtreſſed circumſtan- 
ces; they had only a ſmall penſion from the government, 
with what little the daughter could add to it by her work; 
for ſhe had great excellence at her needle. This girl was, 
at my firſt acquaintance with her, ſolicited in marriage by 
a young fellow in good circumſtances. He was appren- 
tice to a linen-draper, and had a little fortune ſufficient 
to {ct up his trade. The mother was greatly pleafed with 
this match, as indeed the had ſufficient reaſon. How- 
ever, I ſoon prevented it, I repreſented him in ſo low a 
light to his miſtreſs, and made ſo good an uſe of flattery, 
_ promiſes, and preſents, that, not to dwell longer on this 
ſubject than is neceſſary, I prevailed with the poor girl, 
and conveyed her away from her mother! In a word, I 
debauched her (At which words Adams ſtarted up, 
fetched three ſtrides acroſs th: room, and then replaced 
kimſelf in his chair.) You are not more affected with 

this 
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this part of my ſtory than myſelf: 1 aire you it will nes 
ver be ſufficiently repented of in my own opinion; but if 
you already deteſt it, how much more will your indigna- 
tion be raiſed when you hear the fatal coniequences of 
this barbarous, this villainous action! If you plcate, theres 
fore, I will here deſiſt - By no means,” cries Adams, 
© go on, I beſecch you; and Heaven grant you may ſin- 
* cerely repent of this and any other things you have 
related.“ I was now, continued the gentieman, as hap- 
Py as the poſſeſſion of a ſine young creature, who had a 
good education, and was endued with many agreeable 
qualities, could make me. We lived ſome months with 
vaſt fondneſs together, without any company or converſa- 
tion more than we found in one another ; but this could 
not continue always; and though I ſtill preſerved a great 
aflection for her, I began more and more to want the re- 
lief of other company, and conſequently to leave her 
by degrees, at laſt whole days to herſelf. She failed not 
to teſtify ſome uneaſineſs on theſe occaſions, and complain» 
ed of the melancholy life the led; to remedy which, I 
introduced her into the acquaintance of ſome other kept 
miſtreſſes, with whom ſhe uſed to play at cards, and fre- 
quent plays and other diverſions. She had not lived lon 
in this intimacy, before I perceived a viſible alteration 
in her behaviour; all her modeſty and innocence vaniſh- 
ed by degrees, till her mind became thoroughly tainted, 
She affected the company of rakes, gave herſelf all man- 
ner of airs, was never eaſy but abroad, or when ſhe had 
a party at my chambers. She was rapacious of money, 
extravagant to exceſs, looſe in her converſation ; and if e- 
ver I demurred to any of her demands, oaths, tears, and 
fits, were the immediate conſequences. As the firſt rap- 
tures of fondneſs were long ſince over, this behaviour 
ſoon eftranged my affections from her; 1 began to re- 
flect with pleaſure that ſhe was not my wife, and to con- 
ceive an intention of parting with her; of which having 
given her a hint, ſhe took care to prevent me the pains 
of turning her out of doors, and accordingly departed her- 
ſell, having firſt broke open my eſcrutore, and taken with 
her all the could find, to the amount of about L. 200. In 
the farſt heat of my reſentment, I reſolved to purſue her 
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with all the vengeance of the law; but as ſhe had the 
good luck to eſcape me during that terment, my paſſion 
afterwards cooled; and having reflected that I had been 
the firit aggreſſor, and had done her an injury, for which 
I could make her no reparation, by robbing her of the 
innocence of her mind, and hearing at the ſame time that 
the poor old woman her mother had broke her heart on 
her daughter's elopement from her, I, concluding myſelf 

er murderer, ( as you very well might, cries Adams 
with a groan,) was pleaſed, that God Almighty had ta- 
ken this method of puniſhing me, and reſolved quietly 
to ſubmit to the loſs. Indeed I could with 1 had never 


heard more of the poor creature, who became in the end 


an abandoned profligatez and after being ſome years a 
common proſticute, at laſt ended her miſerable life in 
Newgate, (Here the gentleman fetched a deep ſigh, 


which Mr Adams echo:d very loudly; and both conti- 


nued ſilent, looking on cach other for ſome minutes. 
At laſt the gentleman proceeded thus :) I had been per- 
fectly conſtant to this giri during the whole time I kept 
her: but ſhe had ſcarce departed befage I diſcovered more 
marks of her infidelity to me than the loſs of my money. 
In ſhort, I was forced to make a third viſit to my ſur- 
geon, out of whoſe hands I did not get a haſty diſcharge, 

i cow torſwore all future dealings with the ſex, com- 
plained loudly that the pleafure did not compenſate the 
pain, and railed at the beautiful creatures, in as groſs lan- 
guage as Juvenal himſelf formerly reviled them in. I look- 
ed on all the rown-harlots with a deteſtation not eaſy to 
be conceived z their perfons appeared to me as painted 
palaces, inhabited by diſeaſe and death; nor could their 
beauty make them more detirable objects in my eyes, than 
gilding could make me covet a pill, or golden plates a 


eoffin. But though I was no longer the abſolute flave, I 


found ſome reaions to own myſelf {till the ſubject of love. 
My hatred for women decreaſed daily; and I am not po- 
fitive but time might have betrayed me again to ſome 
common harlot had I not been ſecured by a paſſion for 
the charming Sapphira, which having once entered upon, 
made a violent progreſs in my heart, Sapphira was wife to a 
man of faſhion and gallantry, and one who ſeemed, I own, 


every 
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every way worthy of her affections, which however he had 
not the reputation of having. She was indeed a coquette 
achevte. Pray, Sir, fays Adams, © what is a coquette ? 
© I have met with the word in French authors, but never 
© could aſſign any idea to it. I believe it is the ſame with 
une ſotte, anglice, a fool.“ Sir, anſwered the gentleman, 
perhaps you are not much miſtaken ; but as it is a parti- 
cular kind of folly, I will endeavour to deſcribe it. Were 
all creatures to be ranked in the order of creation, accord- 
ing to their uſefulneſs, I know few animals that would not 
take place of a coquette; nor indeed hath this creature 
much pretence to any thingbeyond inſtinct : for tho' ſome- 
times we might imagine it was animated by the paſſion of 
vanity, yet far the greater part of its actions fall beneath 
even that low motive; for inſtance, ſeveral abſurd geſ- 
tures and tricks, infinitely more fooliſh than what can be 
obſerved in the moſt ridiculous birds and beaſts, and which 
would perſuade the beholder, that the filly wretch was 
aiming at our contempt. Indeed its characteriſtic is af- 
fectation, and this led and governed by whim only: for as 
beauty, wiſdom, witz, good-nature, politeneſs, and health, 
are ſometimes affected by this creature; ſo are uglineſs, 
folly, nonſenſe, ill nature, ill breeding, and ſickneſs, like- 
wiſe put on by it in their turn. Its life 1s one conſtant 
lie; and the only rule by which you can form any judge- 
ment of them is that they are never what they ſeem. If 
It was poſſible for a cequette to love (as it is not, for if 
ever it attains this paſſion, the coquette ceaſes inſtantly) 
it would wear the face of indifference, if not of hatred to 
the beloved object; you may therefore be aſſured, when 
they endeavour to perſuade you of their likeing, that they 
are indiffercnt to you at leaſt, And indeed this was the 
caſe of my Sapphira, who no ſooner ſaw me in the num-. 
ber of her admirers than ſhe gave me what is common- 
ly called encouragement ; ſhe would often look at me 
and, when ſhe perceived me meet her eyes, would in- 
ſtantly take them off, diſcovering at the ſame time as 
much ſurpriſe and emotion as poflible. Theſe arts fail- 
ed not of the ſucceſs ſhe intended; and as I grew more 
particular to her than the reſt of her admirers, ſhe 
advanced in proportion, more directly to me than to 
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the others. She affected the low voice, whiſper, liſp, 
figh, ſtart, laugh, and many other indications of 
paſſion, which daily deceive thouſands. When I play- 
ed at whiſt with her, ſhe would look earneſtly at me, 
and at the ſame time loſe deal, or revoke; then burſt 
into a ridiculous laugh, and cry, © La! I can't imagine 
* what I was thinking of.“ To detain you no longer, af- 
ter I had gone through a ſufficient courſe of gallantry, 
as I thought, and was thoroughly convinced I had raiſed 
a violent paſſion in my miſtreſs; I ſought an opportunity 
of coming to an eclairciſſement with her. She avoided 
this as much as poſſible ; however, great aſſiduity at length 
preſented me one. I will not deſcribe all the particu- 
lars of this interview; let it ſuffice, that til ſhe could no 
longer pretend not to ſee my drift, ſhe firſt affected a vio- 
lent ſurpriſe, and immediately after as violent a paſſion : 
the wondered what I had ſeen in her conduct, which 
could induce me to affront her in this manner: and 
breaking from me the firſt moment ſhe could, told me, 
I had no other way to eſcape the conſequence of her re- 
ſentment, than by never ſeeing, or at leaſt ſpeakrag to 
her more. I was not contented with this anſwer; I till 
purſued her; but to no purpoſe, and was at length con- 
vinced that her huſband had the ſole poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, and that neither he nor any other had made any 
impreflion on her heart. I was taken off from following 
this ignir fatuus by ſome advances which were made me 
by the wife of a citizen, who, though neither very young 
nor handſome, was yet too agreeable to be rejected by 
my amorous conſtitution. I accordingly ſoon ſatisfied her, 
that ſhe had not caſt away her hints on a barren or cold 
foil ; on the contrary, they inſtantly produced her an ea- 
ger and deſiring lover. Nor did ſhe give me any reaſon 
to complain : ſhe met the warmth ſhe had raifed, with 
equal ardour. I had no longer a coquette to deal with, 
but one who was wiſer than to proſtitute the noble paſ- 
fion of love to the ridiculous luſt of vanity. We preſent- 
ly uuderſtood one another, and as the pleaſures we ſought 
lay in a mutual gratification, we ſoon found and enjoyed 
them. I thought myſelf at firſt greatly happy in the poſ- _ 
{Eon of this new miſtreſs, whoſe fondneſs would have 
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quickly ſurfeited a more ſickly appetite z but it had a 


ifferent effect on mine; ſhe carried my paſſion higher 
by it than youth or beauty had been able : but my hap- 
pineſs could not long continue uninterrupted. The ap- 
prehenſions we lay under from the jealouſy of her huſ- 
band, gave us great uneaſineſs. Poor wretch! I pity 


© him,” cried Adams, He did indeed deſerve it, ſaid the 


gentleman; for he loved his wife with great tenderneſs ; 
and I aſſure you it is a great ſatisfaction to me that I 
was not the man who firſt ſeduced her affections from 
him. Theſe apprehenſions appeared alſo too well-ground- 


ed: for in the end he diſcovered us, and procured wit- 


nefles of our careſſes. He then proſecuted me at law, 
and recovered 30ool. damages, which much diſtreſſed 
my fortune to pay: and what was worſe, bis wife being 
divorced came upon my hands. I led a very uneafy lite 
with her; for beſides that my paſſion was now much a- 
bared, her exceflive jealouſy was very troubleſome. At 
ength death rid me of an inconvenience, which the con- 
fideration of my having been the author of her misfortunes 
would never ſuffer me to take any other method of dif- 
carding. 
I now bade adieu to love, and reſolved to purſue o- 


ther leſs dangerous and expenſive pleaſures. I fell into 


the acquaintance of a ſet of jolly companions, who ſlept 
all day, and drank all night : fellows who might rather 
be ſaid to conſume time than to live. Their beſt conver- 
ſation was nothing but noiſe ; ſinging, hallooing, wrang- 
ling, drinking, toaſting, ſp—wing, ſmoaking, were the 
chief ingredients of our entertainment, And yet, bad as 
they were, they were more tolerable than our graver 
ſcenes, which were either exceſſive tedious narratives of 
dull common matters of fact, or hot diſputes about trif- 
ling matters, which commonly ended in a wager. This 
way of life the firit ſerious reflection put a period to: 
and l became member of a club frequented by young 
men of great abilities. The bottle was now only called in 
to the aſſiſtance of our converſation, which rolled on the 
deepeſt points of philoſophy. Theſe gentlemen were en- 
ged in a ſearch after truth, in the purſuit of which 
2 threw aſide all the prejudices of education, and go- 
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verned themſelves only by the infallible guide of human 
reaſon. This great guide, after having ſhewn them the 
falſehood of that very ancient, but ſimple tenet, that there 
is ſuch a being as a Deity in the univerſe, helped them 
to eſtabliſh in his ſtead a certain rule of right, by adhe- 
ring to which they all arrived at the utmoſt purity of mo- 
rals. Reflection made me as much delighted with this ſo- 
ciety, as it had taught me to deſpiſe and deteſt the for- 
mer. +4 began now to eſteem myſelf a being of a higher 
order than 1 had ever before conceived, and was the 
more charmed with this rule of right, as I really found in 
my own nature nothing repugnant to it. I held in ut- 
ter contempt all perſons who wanted any other induce- 
ment to virtue beſides her intriniic beauty and excel- 
lence; and had ſo high an opinion of my preſent compa=- 
nions, with regard to their morality, that I would have 
truſted them with whatever was neareſt and deareſt to 


me. Whilſt I was engaged in this delightful dream, two 


or three accidents happened ſucceſſively, which at firſt 
much ſurpriſed me. For, one of our greateſt philoſo 
phers, or rule of right-men, withdrew himſelf from us, 
taking with him the wife of one of his moſt intimate 
friends. Secondly, another of the ſame ſociety left the 
club without remembering to take leave of his bail. A 


third having borrowed a ſum of money of me, for which 


I received no ſecurity, when I aſked him to repay it, ab- 
ſolutely denied the loan. Theſe ſeveral practices, ſo in- 
conſiſtent with our golden rule, made me begin to ſuſ- 
pect its infallibility; but when Icommunicated my thoughts 
to one of the club, he ſaid, There was nothing abſolutely 
good or evil in itſelf; that actions were denominated 
good or bad by the circumſtances of the agent. That 
poſſibly the man who ran away with his neighbour's wife, 
might be one of very good inclinations, but over prevail- 
ed on by the violence of an unruly paſſion, and in other 
particulars might be a very worthy member of ſoci- 
ety ; that if the beauty of any woman created in him 


an uneaſineſs, he had a right from nature to relieve. 


himſelf; with many other things, which I then deteſt- 


ed ſo much, that I took leave of the ſociety that very 


evening, and never returned to it again, Being now re- 
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duced to a ſtate of folitude which 1 did not t like, I be- 
came a great frequenter of the play-houſes ; which indeed 


was always my favourite diverſion, and moſt evenings 


ed away two or three hours behind the ſcenes, where 
met with ſeveral poets, with whom I made engagements 


at che taverns. Some of the players were likewiſe of our 


parties. At theſe meetings we were generally entertained 
by the poets with reading their performances, and by the 
players with repeating their parts: upon which occaſions, 
I obſerved the gentleman who furniſhed our entertain- 
ment, was commonly the beſt pleaſed of the company; 
who, though they were pretty civil to him to his face, 
ſeldom failed to take the firſt opportunity of his abſence 
to ridicule him. Now I made ſome remarks, which pro- 
bably are too obvious to be worth relating. Sir, ſays 
Adams, your remarks, if you pleaſe.” Firſt then, ſays he, 
I concluded that the general obſervation, that wits are 


moſt inclined to vanity, is not true. Men are equally 


vain of riches, ſtrength, beauty, honours, &'c. But theſe 


appear of themſelves to the eyes of the beholders, whereas 


the poor wit is obliged to produce his performance, to 


ſhew you his pe rfection; and on his readineſs to do this, 
that vulgar opinion I have before-mentioned is ground ed; 


but doth not the perſon who expends vaſt ſums in the 
furniture of his houſe, or the ornaments of his perſon, 
who conſumes much time, and employs great pains in dreſſ- 
ing himſelf, or who thinks himſelf paid for ſelf-denial, la- 
bour, or even villainy, by a title or a ribbon, ſacrifice as 


much to vanity, as the poor wit, who is deſirous to read 


you his poem or his play? My ſecond remark was, that va- 
nity is the worſt of paſſions, and more apt to contaminate 
the mind than any other : for as ſelfiſhneſs is much more 
general than we pleaſe to allow it, ſo it is natural to hate 


and envy thoſe who ſtand between us and the good we | 


deſire. Now, in luſt and ambition theſe are few; and 
even in avarice we find many who are no obſtacles to our 
purſuits ; but the vain man ſeeks pre-eminence ; and every 
thing which is excellent or praiſe-worthy in another, ren- 
ders him the mark of his antipathy. Adams now began 


to fumble in his pockets, and ſoon cried out, O la! I 


x * have it got about me. er this the gentleman aſked 


him f g 
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him what he was ſearching for; he ſaid, he ſearched after 
a ſermon, which hethoughthis maſter-piece, againſt vanity 
5 Fy upon it, fy upon it,” cries he, why do I ever leave that 
© ſermon out of my pocket? I wiſh it was within five 


miles; 1 would willingly fetch it, to read it to you.“ 
The gentleman anſwered, that there was no need, for he 


was cured of that paſſion. And for that very reaſon,” 
quoth Adams, * I would read it, for I am confident you 


s would admire it. Indeed I have never been a greater 


enemy to any paſſion than that ſilly one of vanity. The 


gentleman ſmiled, and proceeded From this ſociety I. 


eaſily paſſed to that of the gameſters, where nothing re- 
markable happened, but the finiſhing of my fortune, which 
thoſe gentlemen ſoon helped to the end of. This open- 
ed ſcenes of life hitherto unknown; poverty and diſtreſs, 
with their horrid train of duns, attorneys, bailiffs, haunted 
me day and night. My cloaths grew ſhabby, my credit 
bad, my friends and acquaintanceof all kinds cold. In this 
ſituation, the ſtrangeſt thought imaginable came into my 
head ; and what was this but to write a play ? for I had 
ſufficient leiſure; fear of bailiffs confined me every day to 
my room ; and having always had a little inclination, and 


ſomething of a genius that way, I ſet myſelf to work, and 


within a few months produced a piece of five acts, which 
was accepted of at the theatre. I remember to have for- 
merly taken tickets of other poets for their benfiets, long 
before the appearance of their performances; and reſolv- 


ing to follow a precedent which was ſo well ſuited to my 


preſent circumſtances, I immediately provided myſelf with 
2 large number of little papers. Happy indeed would 


be the ſtate of poetry, would theſe tickets paſs current at 


the bakchouſe, the alehouſe, and the chandler's ſhop : 
but alas! far otherwiſe; no tailor will take them in pay- 
ment for buckram, canvas, ſtay-tape; nor no bailif for 
civility-money. They are indeed no more than a paſſport 
to beg with, a certificate that the owner wants five ſhil- 
lings, which induces well-diſpoſed Chriſtians to charity. 
I now experienced what is worſe than poverty, or rather 


what is the worſt conſeqence of poverty; I mean 
attendance and dependence on the great. Many a 


morning have I waited hours in the cold parlours of 
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nen of quality, where, after ſeeing the Joweſt raſcals 


in Jace and embroidery, the pimps and baffoons in faſhion 
aimitted, 1 have been ſometimes told, on ſending in my 
name, that my Lord could not poſſibly ſee me this morn- 
10g: a Jufficieat aſiurance that I thould never more get 
entrance into that houſe. Sometimes I have been at laft 
admitted; and the great man hath thought proper to 


excuic himſelf, by telling me he was tied up. Tied 


© up,” ſid Adams, pray what's that?“ Sir, ſays the gen- 
ti-man, the proiit which bookſellers allowed authors for 
the beſt works, was ſo very ſmall, that certain men of 
birth and fortune ſome years ago, who were the patrons 


of wit and learning, thought fit to encourage them far- 


ther, by entering into voluntary ſubſcriptions for their en- 
a Thus Prior, Rowe, Pope, and ſome other 
man of genius, rece . ved large ſums for their labours from 
the public. This ſeemed ſo eaſy a method of getting 
money, that many of the loweſt ſcribblers of the times 
ventured to publith their works in the fame way; and 
many had the aſſurance to take in ſubſcriptions for what 
was not writ, nor ever intended. Subſcriptions in this man- 
ner growing infinite, and a kind of tax on the public; ſome 
perſons finding it not fo eaſy a taſk to diſcern good from 
bad authors, or to know what genius was worthy, encou- 
ragement, and what was not, to prevent the expence of 
ſubſcribing to ſo many, invented a methed to excuſe 
themſelves from all ſubſcriptions whatever; and this was, 
to receive a {mall ſam of money in conſideration of gi- 
ving a large one if ever they ſubſcribed ; which many have 
done, and many more have pretended to have done, in 
order to ſilence all ſolicitation. The ſame method was like- 
wife taken with playhouſe tickets, which were no leſs a 
ublic prievance ; and this is what they call being tied 
ug from ſubſcribing. © I can't ſay but the term is apt 
£ erough, and 1ymewhat typical,” faid Adams; for a 
© man of large fortune, who ties himſelf up, as you call 
© it, from the encouragement of men of merit, ought to 
© be tied up in reality.” Well, Sir, ſays the gentleman, 
to return to my ſtory. Sometimes I have received a 
guinea from a man of quality, given with as ill a grace as 
alins are generally to the meaneit beggar, and purchaſed 
| too 
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too with as much time ſpent in attendance, as, if it had 


been ſpent in honeſt induſtry, might have brought me 


more profit with infinitely more ſatisfaction. After a- 
bout two months ſpent in this diſagreeable way with the 
utmoſt mortification, when I was pluming my hopes on 


the proſpect of a plentiful harveſt from my play, upon 


applying to the prompter to know when it came into re- 
hearſal, he informed me he had received orders from the 
managers to return me the play again; for that they could 


net poſſibly act it that ſeaſon; but if I would take it and 


reviſe it againſt the next, they would be glad to ſee it 
again. I ſnatch'd it from him with great indignation, 


and retired to my room, where I threw myſelf on the 


bed in a fit of deſpair * You ſhould rather have 
© thrown yourſelf on your knees, ſays Adams; for deſ- 
pair is ſinful.” As ſoon, continued the gentleman, as I 
had indulged the firſt tumult of my paſſion, I began to con- 
ſider coolly what courſe I ſhould take, in a ſituation with» 
out friends, money, credit, or reputation of any kind. 


After revolving many things in my mind, I could ſee no 


other poſlibility of furniſhing myſelt with the miſerable 
neceflaries of life than to retire to a garret near the Tem- 
ple, and commence hackney-writer to the lawyers ; for 
which I was well qualified, being an excellent penman. 
This purpoſe I reſolved on, and immediately put it in exe- 
cution. I had an aquaintance with an attorney who had 
formerly tranſacted affairs for me, and to him I applied: 


but inſtead of furniſhiag me with any buſineſs, he laugh- 
ed at my undertaking, and told me, He was afraid I thould 


turn his deeds into plays, and he ſhould expect to ſee 


them on the ftage. Not to tire you with inſtances of this 
Eind from others, I found that Plato himſelf did not hold 


poets in greater abhorrence than theſe men of buſineſs do. 


Whenever I durſt venture to a coffeehouſe, which was on 
Sundays only, a whiſper ran through the room, which was 
conſtantly attended with a ſneer —— That's Poet Wilſoa : 
for I know not whether you have obſerved it, but there 
is a malignity in the nature of man, which, when not 
weeded out, or at leaſt covered by a good education and 


politeneſs, delights in making another uneaſy or diſſatisfied 


with himſelf. This abundantly appears in all aſſemblies, 
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except thoſe which are filled by people of faſhion, and eſpe- 
cially among the young people of both ſexes, whoſe births 
and fortunes place them juſt without the polite circles; 1 
mean the lower claſs of the gentry, and the higher of the 
mercantile world, who are, in reality, the worſt bred part 
of mankind. Well, Sir, whilſt J continued in this mifer- 
able ſtate, with ſcarce ſufficient buſineſs to keep me from 
ſtarving, the reputation of a poet being my bane, I acci- 
dentally became acquainted with a bookſeller, who told 
me, it was a pity a man of my learning and genius ſhould 
be obliged to ſuch a method of getting his livelihood 5 
that he had a compaſſion for me, and if I would engage 
with him he would undertake to provide handſomely for 
me. A man in my circumſtances, as he very well knew, 
had no choice. I accordingly accepted his propoſal with 
his conditions, which were none of the moſt favourable, 
and fell to tranſlating with all my might. I had no long- 
er reaſon to lament the want of buſineſs; for he furniſh» 
ed me with ſo much, that in half a- year I almoſt writ my- 
{elf blind. I likewiſe contracted a diſtemper by my ſeden- 
tary life, in which no part of my body was exerciſed but 
my right arm, which rendered me incapable of writing for 
2 long time. This unluckily happened to delay the pub- 
lication of a work, and my laſt performance not having 
ſold well, the bookſeller declined any further engagement, 
and aſperſed me to his brethren as a careleſs, idle fellow. 
I had, however, by having half-worked and half-ftarved 
myſelf to death, during the time I was in his ſervice, 
ſaved a few guineas, with which I bought a lottery 
ticket, reſolving to throw myſelf into Fortune's lap, and 
try if ſhe would make me amends for the injuries the had 
done me at the gaming-table. This purchaſe being made, 
left me almoſt pennyleſs; when, as if I had not been 
ſufficiently miſerable, a bailiff in women's cloaths got ad- 
mittance to my chamber, whither he was directed by the 
bookſeller. He arreſted me at my tailor's ſuit for thirty- 
five pounds; a ſum for which I could not procure bail, 
and was therefore conveyed to his houſe, where I was 
locked up in an upper chamber. I had now neither 
health (for I was ſcarce recovered from my indiſpoſition) 
liberty, money, or friends; and had abandoned all hopes, 
and even the defire of life. But this could not laſt Jong. | 

| | Al 
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"I Adams; for doubtleſs the tailor releaſed you the 
© moment he was truly acquainted with your affairs, 
and knew that your circumſtances would not per- 
+ mit you to pay him.” Oh, Sir, anſwered the gen- 
tleman, he knew that befdre he arreſted me; | nay, 
he knew that nothing but incapacity could prevent me 


paying my debts ; for I had been his cuſtomer many 


years, tad ſpent vaſt ſums of money with him, and had 
always paid moſt punctually in my proſperous days: but 
-when I reminded him of this, with affurances, that if he 
would not moteſt my endeavoure, I would pay him all 
the money I could by my utmoſt labour and induſtry 
procure, reſerving only what was ſufficient to preſerve 
me alive; he anſwered, his patience was worn out; that 
I had put him off from time to time; that he Wanted the 
money; that he had put it into a lawyer's hands; and if I 
did not pay him immediately, or find fecurity, I muſt ly 1 in 
goal, and expect no mercy. He may expect mercy, 
cries Adams, ſtarting from his chair, where he will find 
none. How can ſuch a wretch repeat the Lc. 1's pray- 
er, where the word, which is tranflated, I know not for 
what reaſon, 'Freſj vaſles, is in the originar Debts? and 


when — are unable to pay them; ſo ſurely ſhall we 
ourſelves be unforgiven, when we are in no condition 
of paying.” He ceaſed, and the gentleman proceeded. 


R „ M &k „ „ „ 


While I was in this deplorable ſituation, a former acquain- 


tance, to whom I had communicated my lottery-ticket, 

found me out, and, making nie a viſit, with great delight in 
His countenance, ſhook me heartily bythe hand, and withed 
me joy of my good fortune: (For, ſays he, © your ticket 
is come up a prize of zool.. Adams ſnapt his fingers at 
theſe words in an ecſtaſy of joy; which, however, did not 
continue long : for the gentleman thus proceeded, Alas | 
Sir, this was only a trick of fortune to fink me the decp- 


er: for I had diſpoſed of this lottery-ticket two days be- 


fore to a relation, who refuſed lending me a ſhilling with- 
out it, in order to procure myſelf bread. As ſoon as my 
friend was acquainted with my unfortunate fale, he began 
to revile me, and remind me of the ill conduct and miſ- 

Carriages of my life. He ſaid, © I was one whom fortune 
& Cc could 


and as ſurely as we do not forgive others their debts | 
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could not fave, if ſhe would; that 1 was now med be- 
yond any hopes of retrieval, nor muſt expect any pity 
from my friends ; that it would be extreme weakneſs to 
; compaſſionate the misfortunes of a man who ran head- 
long to his own deſtruction. He then painted to me, 
in as lively colours as he was able, the happineſs I ſhould 
have now enjoyed, had I not fooliſhly diſpoſed of my tick- 
et. I urged the plea of neceſſity; but he made no anſwer 
to that, and began again to revile me, till I could bear it 
no longer, and deſired him to finiſh his viſit. I ſoon ex- 
changed the bailiff's houſe for a priſon; where, as I had 
not money ſufficient to procure me a ſoparite apartment, 
I was crouded in with a great number of miſerable wretch- 
es, in common with whom I was deſtitute of every con- 
venience of life, even that which all the brutes enjoy, 
wholeſome air. In theſe dreadful circumſtances I applied 
by letter to ſeveral of my old acquaintance, and ſuch to 
whom 1 had formerly lent money without any great proſ- 
pect of its being returned, for their aſſiſtance; but in vain. 
An excuſe inſtead of a denial was. the gentleſt anſwer I 
received. Whilſt I languiſhed in a condition too hor- 
rible to be deſcribed, and which in a land of humanity, 
and what is much more, Chriſtianity, ſeems a ſtrange pu- 
niſhment for a little inadvertency and indiſcretion, 
whilſt I was in this condition, a fellow came into the pri- 
ſon, and enquiring me ors delivered me e following let- 
1 | 


«STR, 


cc My father, to whom you ſold your ticket in the lat 
cc lottery, died the ſame day in which it came up a prize, ; 
© as you have poſſibly heard, and left me ſole heireſs of 
« all his fortune. I am ſo much touched with your 
« preſent circumſtances, and the uneaſineſs you muſt 
de fegl at having been driven to diſpoſe of what might 
<« have made you happy, that I muſt deſire your accept- 
60 tance of the incloſed, and am, 8 


« Your humble Grant, 


- * HLARRIET HEART.“ 
And 
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And what do you think was incloſed : 1 don't know," 
cried Adams; © Not leſs than a guinea, I hope.” Sir, it 
© was a bank note for L. 200.“ L. 200 l cried Ac dams, 
in a rapture. No leſs I aſſure you, anſwered the gentle- 
man; a ſum I was not half ſo delighted with, as with 
the dear name of the generous girl that ſent it me; 
and who was not only the beſt, but the handſomeſt cre a- 
ture in the univerſe, and for whom I had long had a 
paſſion, which I never durſt diſcloſe to her. I kiſſed 
her name a thouſand times, my eyes overflowing with ten- 
derneſs and gratitude, I repeated But not to detain 
you with theſe raptures, I immediately acquired my liberty; 
and. having paid all my debts; departed, with upwards 
of fifty pounds in my pocket, to thank my kind deliverer. 
She happe ned to be then out of town, a circumſtance 
which, upon reflection, pleaſed me; for by that means I 
lad an opportunity to appear before her in a more decent 
dreſs. At her return to town within a day or two, I 
threw myſelf at her feet with the moſt ardent acknowledg- 
ments, which ſhe rejected with an unfeigned greatneſs of 


mind, and told me, 1 could not oblige her more than by. 


never mentioning, or, if poſſible, thinking on a circum- 
ſtance which muſt bring to my mind an accident that 
might be grievous to me to think on. She proceeded 
thus : What I have done is in my own eyes a trifle, 
and perhaps infinitely leſs than would have become me 
to do. And if you think of engaging in any buſineſs, 
« where a larger ſum may be ſerviceable to you, I ſhall 


* 


© not be over rigid, either as to the ſecurity or intereſt,” 


I endeavourcd to expreſs all the gratitude in my power 


to this profuſion of goodneſs, though perhaps it was my 


enemy, and began to afflict my mind with more agonies 
than all the miſeries I had underwent ; it affected me 
with ſcverer reflections than poverty, diſtreſs; and priſons 


united, had been able to make me feel: for, Sir, theſe 
acts and profeſſions of kindneſs, which were ſufficient to. 


have raiſcd in a good heart the moſt violent paſſion of 
friendſhip to one of the ſame, or to age and uglineſs in a 
different ſex, came to me from a' woman, a young and 
beautiful woman, one whoſe perfections I had long known, 
ind for whom 1 had long conceived a violent paſſion, 
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though with a deſpair, which made me endeavour rather 
to curb and conceal, than to nouriſh or acquaint her vit l 
it. In ſhort, they came upon me united with beauty, ſoft- 
nefs, and tenderneſs, ſuch bewitching ſmiles—O, Mr A- 
dams, in that moment I loft myſelf, and forgetting our 
different ſituatlons, nor_confidering what return I was ma- 
king to her gooanels, by deſiring her, who had given me 
ſo much, to beſtow her all, I laid gently hold on her 
hand, and conveying it to my lips, I preſſed it with incon- 
ceivable ardour; then, lifting up my ſwimming eyes, 1 ſaw 
her face and rieek overſpread with one bluſh ; ; the offered 
to withdraw her hand, yet not ſo as to deliver it from 
mine, though J held it wah the gentleſt force. We both 
food trembling, her eyes caſt on the ground, and mine 
ſtedfaſtly fixed on her. Good God, what wos then the 
condition of my foul ! burning with love, deſire, admira- 
tion, gratitude, and every tender paſſion, all bent on one 
charming object. Paſſion at laſt got the better of both 
reaſon and reſpect, and foftly letting go her hand I 
offered madly to claſp her in my arms; when a little re- 


covering herſelf, ſhe ſtarted from me, aſking me, with 


ſome ſhew of anger, if ſhe had any reaſon to expect this 
treatment from me. I then fell proſtrate before her, and 
told her, if F had offended, my life was abſolutely in her 
power, which I would in any manner loſe for her ſake. 
© Nay Madam,” ſaid I, you ſhall not be ſo ready to pu- 
« nith me as 1 to ſuffer. I own my guilt. I deteft the 
reflection that I would have ſacriſiced your happineſs 
to mine. Believe me, I ſincerely repent my ingratitude z 
yet believe me too, it was my paſſion, my unbound- 
ed paſſion for you, which hurried me fo far; I 
have loved you long and* tenderly ; and the good- 
neſs you have ſhewn me hath innocently weighed 
down a wretch undone before. Acquit me of al 
mean and mercenary views; and before I take my leave 
of you for ever, which I am reſolved inſtantly to do, be- 
© lieve. me, that fortune could have raifed me to no 
© height, to which I could not have gladly lifted you. 
O curſt he fortune! Do not, ſays ſhe, interrupting 
me with the ſweeteſt voice, © do not curſe fortune, ſince 
© the hath made me happy; and if ſhe hath put your 
6 happineſs i in my power, I have told you, you ſhall aſk 
| » nothing. 
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« noting in reaſon which 1 will refuſe?” Madam, 
ſaid I, you miſtake me, if you imagine, as you ſeem, 
„my happineſs is in the power of fortune now. You 
© have obliged me too much already; if I have any with 
it is for ſome bleſt accident by-which I may contribute 
© with my life to the leaſt augmentation of your felicity. 
As for myſelf, the only happineſs I can ever have, Will 
be hearing of yours; and if fortune would make 
that complete, I will forgive all her wrongs to me.” 
You may indeed,” anſwere i the fmiting, for your own. 
« happineſs muſt be included in mine. I have lon 
known your worth; nay, I muſt confeſs, fail ihe 
bluſhing, I have long diſcovered that paffion for me 
you profeſs, notwithſtanding thoſe endeavours which I 
am convinced were unafected, to conceal it: and if 
© all J can give with reaſon will not ſufſice, take reaſon 
away, —and now I believe you cannot aſk me what I 
will deny. — She uttered theſe words with a ſweetneſs 
not to be imagined. I immediately ftarted z my blood, 
which lay freezing at my heart, ruthed tumultuouily thro? 
every vein. I ſtood for a moment fitent then flying 
to her, I caught her in my arms, no longer reſiſting, — 
and ſoftly told her, ſhe muſt give me then herſelf, —— 
O Sir,—can I defcribe her look ? She remained filent, 
and almoit motionleſs, ſeveral minute At laſt, recove- 
ring herſelf a little, the inſiſted on my leaving her, and 
in ſuch a manner, that I inſtantly obeyed : you may ima- 
vine, however, I ſoon ſaw her again. —But I aſk pardon, 
I fear I have detained you too long 1 in relating the parti- 
culars of the former interview. 80 far otherwiſe,” ſaid 
Adams, licking his lips, that I could willingly hear it 0- 
Ver again.“ Well, Sir, continued the gentleman, to be 
as conciſe as poſlible, within a week the. conſented to 
make me the happieit of mankind. We were married 
ſhortly after; and when 1 came to examine the circum- 
ſtances of my wife's fortune, (which I do afſure you I was 
not preſently at leiſure enough to do) I found it amounted 
to about fix thouſand pounds, moſt part of which lay in 
effects; for her father had been a wine- merchant, and 
ſhe fled willing, if IJ liked it, that I ſhould carry on 
the ſame trade. I readily, and too meonfiderntely, un- 
dertock 
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dertook it : for not having been bred up to the ſecrets 
of the buſineſs, and endeavouring to deal with the utmoſt 
honeſty and uprightneſs, I {oon found bur fortune in a de- 
clining way, and my trade decreaſing by little and little: 
for my wines, which I never adulterated after their im- 
portation, and were ſold as neat as they came over, were 
univerſally decried by the vintners, to whom I could not 
allow them quite as cheap as thoſe who gained double 
the profit by a leſs price. I ſoon began to deſpair of im- 
proving our fortune by theſe mans; nor was J at all ea- 
iy at the viſits and familiarity of many who had been my 
acquaintance in my proſperity, but denied and ſhunned 
me in my adverſity, and now very forwardly renewed 
their acquaintance with me. In ſhort, I had ſufficiently 
ſeen, that the pleaſures of the world are chiefly folly, 
and the buſineſs of it moſtly knavery ; and both nothing 
better than vanity: the men of pleaſure tearing one a- 
nother to pieces, from the emulation of ſpending money, 
and the men of buſineſs, from envy in getting it. My 
happineſs conſiſted entirely in my wife, whom I loved 
with an inexpreſſible fondneſs, which was perfectly re- 
turned; and my -proſpects were no other than to pro- 
vide for our growing family ; for the was now big of her 
ſecond child: I therefore took an opportunity to aſk her 
opinion of entering into a retired. life, which, after hear- 
ing my reaſons, and perceiving my ace for it, ſhe 
readily embraced. We ſoon put our ſmall fortune, now 
reduced under three thoufand pounds, into money, with 
part of which we purchaſed this little place, whither we 
retired ſoon after her delivery, from a world full of buſ- 
tle, noiſe, hatred, envy and ingratitude, to ' eaſe, quiet 
and love. We have here lived almoſt twenty years, with 
little other converſation than our own, moſt of the neigh- 
bourhood taking us for very ſtrange people; the Squire 
of the pariſh repreſenting me as a madman, and the 

Parſon as a preſbyterian; becauſe I will not hunt with 
the one, nor drink with the other. Sir, ſays Adams, 
Fortune hath, I think, paid you all her debts in this 
« ſweet retirement.“ Sir, replied the gentleman, I am 
thankful to the great Author of all things for the bleſ. 
fings I here enior. I have the bet of wives, and three 


pretty 


— 
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pretty children, for whom 1 have the true tenderneſs of a 


parent; but no bleſſings are pure in this world. Within 


three years aſter my arrival here, I loit my eldeſt ſon. 
(Here he ſighed bitterly.) © Sir,” ſays Adams, © we muſt 
© ſubmit to Providence, and conſider death as common 
to all. We muſt ſubmit, indeed, anſwered the gentleman ; 
and if he had died, I could have borne the loſs with pa- 
tience; but alas, Fir, he was ſtolen away from my door 
by ſame wicked travelling people whom they call Gipſies; 
nor could J ever with the moſt diligent ſearch recover him. 
Poor child; he had the ſweeteſt look, the exact picture of 
his mother ; at which ſome tears unwittingly dropped 
from his eyes, as did likewiſe from thoſe of Adams, 
who always ſympathiſed with his friends on thoſe occa- 
ſions. Thus, Sir, ſaid the gentleman,.I have finiſhed my 
ſtory, in which, if I have been too particular, I aſk your 
pardon 3 and now, if you pleaſe, I will fetch you another 
bottle; which propeful the parſon thankfully accepted. 


CHAP. abby 


A deſcription ＋ Mr Wilſon's way of Sins The tragical 


adventure of the dig, and other grave matters, 


HE gentleman returned with the bottle; and Adams 

and he fate ſome time ſilent, when the former 
ſtarted up, and cried, No, that won't do.“ The gentle- 
man enquired into his meaning; he anſwered, He had 
been confidering that it was poflible the late famous King 
Theodore might have been that very fon whom he had 


Joſt ; but added, that his age could not anſwer, that ima- 


ginatiom. However, ſays he, God diſpoſes all things for 


the beſt, and very probably he may be ſome great man, or | 
duke, od may, one day or other, reviſit you in that capa- 


city. The gentleman anfwered, he ſhould know him 


among ten thouſand ; for he had a mark on his left breaſt 


of a ſtrawberry, which his mother had giveri him by long- 

ing for that fruit. 

Tbat beautiful young lady, the Morning, now roſe 

from her bed, and with a countenance blooming with 
| freſh 
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#reſh youth and ſprighiline(s, like Miſs S——h *, with ſoft 


dews hanging on her pouting lips, began to take her ear- 
Jy walk over the eaſtern hills; and preſently after, that 
_ gallant perſon, the Sun, ſtole ſoftly from hiswife's chamber 
to pay his addreſſes to her; when the gentleman aſked 
his gueſt if he would walk forth and ſurvey his little gar- 
den, which he readily agreed to, and Joſeph at the ſame 
time awaking from a ſlcep in which, he had been two 
Hours buried, went with them. No parterres, no foun- 
tains; no ſtatues, embelliſhed this little garden. Its only 
ornament was a ſhort walk, ſhaded on each fide by a fil- 
Hert-hedge, with a ſmall alcove at one end, whither in hot 
weather the gentleman” and his wife uſed to retire and 
divert themſelves with their children, who played in the 
walk before them. But though vanity had no votary in 
this little ſpot, here was variety of fruit, and every thing 
uſeful for the kitchen, which was abundantly ſufficient to 
catch the admiration of Adams, who told the gentleman 
he had certainly a good gardener. Sir, anſwered he, 
that gardener is now before you; whatever you ſee here 
5 the work ſolcly of my own hands. Whilſt I am pro- 
viding neceſſaries for my table, I likewiſe procure myſelf 
an appetite for them. In fair ſeaſons, I ſeldom paſs leſs than 
ix hours of the twenty-four in this place, where I am not 
wile; and by theſe means J have been able to preſerve my 
health ever ſince my arrival here without aſſiſtance of 
phyiic. Hither I generally repair at the dawn, and exer- 
cite myſelf, whilſt my wife dreſſes her children, and pre- 
pares our breakfaſt ; after which we are ſeldom aſunder 
during the re:igue of the day: for when the-weather will not 
permit them to accompany me here, I am uſually within 
with them ; ior 1 am neither aſhamed of converſing with 
my wiſe, nor of playing with my children: to ſay the truth, 
1 do not perceive that inferiority of underſtanding, which 
the levity of rakes, the dulneſs of men of buſineſs, or the 
auſterity of the learned would perſuade us of in women. 
As for my woman, I declare I have found none of my ſex 
capable of making juſter obſervations on life, or of deliver. 
ing them more agreeably; nor do I believe N pol. 
ſeſled of a faithfuller or braver friend. As ſure as thi, 
| ftiendſhip 


* Whoever the reader pleaſes. 
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friend{hip i is ſweetencd witi more delicacy and tenderneſs, 
fo it is Arbe by dearer pledges than can attend the 
cloteit male alliance; for what union can be ſo fait, as our 
common intereſt in the fruits of our embraces ? Perhaps, 
Sir, you are not yourſelf a father; if you are not, be at- 
ſared you cannot conceive the delight I have in my little 
ones. Would you not deſpiſe me, it you law me ſtretched 
on the ground, and my children playing round me? 1 


ſhould reverence the üght, quoth Adams; I myſelf am 


« Now the father of fix, and have been of eleven, and I 
© can ſay I never ſcourged a child of my own, unleſs as 
© his ſchoolmaſter, and then have felt every ſtroke on 
© my own poſteriors. And as to what you ſay concern- 
ing women, I have often lamented my own wife did not 
< underſtand Greek.” The gentleman tmiled, and aniwer- 
ed, he would not be apprehended to inſinuate that his 
own had an underſtanding above the care of her fami- 
ly ; on the contrary, ſays he, my Harriet, I aſſure you, 
is a notable houſewife, and few pgeatlemens kouſe- 
keepers underſtand cookery and confectionery better; but 
theſe are arts which ſhe hath no great occaſion for now ; 
however, the wine you commended ſo much laſt night at 
ſupper was of her own making, as is indeed all the liquor in 
my houſe, except my beer, which falls to pay province. 
(And I aſſure you it is as excellent,” quoth Adams, as 
Jever I taſted.”) We formerly kept a maid-ſervant, but 
ſince my girls have been growing up, ſhe is unwilling to 


indulge them in idleneſs; fer as the fortunes I ſhall give 


them will be very ſmall, we intend not to breed them 
above the rank they are likely to fill hereafter, nor teach 
them to deſpiſe, or ruin a plain huſband. Indeed I could 


with a man of my own temper, and a retired lite, might 


fall to their lot: for | have experienced, that calm ſerene 


happineſs, which is ſeated in content, is inconſiſtent with 


the hurry ' and buſtle of the world. He was proceeding 
thus, when the little things, being juſt riſen, ran eagerly 
towards him, and aſked him bleſſing: they were ſhy to the 
ſtrangers; but the eldeſt acquainted her father, that her 
mother and the young gentlewoman were up, and that 
breakfaſt was ready. They all went in, where the gentle- 
man was ſurpriſed at the beauty of Fanny, who had now 
recovered herſelf from her fatigue, and was entirely clean 
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dreſſed; for the rogues who had taken away her purſe, 
had left her her bundle. But if he was ſo much amazed 
at the beauty of this young creature, his gueſts were no 
leſs charmed at the tenderneſs which appeared in the 
behaviour of the huſband and wife to each other, and to 
their children, and at the dutiful and affectionate behavi- 
our of theiz t their parents, Theſe inſtances pleaſed 
the vral-diſpoſed mind of Adams equally with the readineis 
which they expreſſed to 05..ge their gueſts, and their for- 
wardneſs to cher them the beſt of every thing in their 
houſe ; and what delighted him till more, was an inſtance - 

or two of their charity: for whilſt they were at breakfaſt, 
the good woman was called forth to afſiſt her ſick neigh- 
bour, which the did with ſome cordials made for the public 
uſe; and the good man went into his garden at the ſame 
time, to ſupply another with ſomething which he wanted 
thence ; for they had nothing which thoſe who wanted 
it were not welcome to. Theſe good people were in the 


utmoſt chearfulneſs, when they heard the report of a gun; 


and immediately afterwards a little dog, the favourite 
of the eldeſt daughter, came limping in all bloody, and laid 
himſelf at his miſtreſs's feet; the poor girl, who was about 

eleven years old, burſt into tears at the ſight; and preſent- 
ly one of the neighbours came 1n and informed them, that 
the young ſquire, the ſon of the lord of the manor, had 
{hot him as he paſt by, ſwearing at the ſame time he 
would proſecute the maſter of him for keeping a ſpaniel; | 
for that he had given notice, he would not ſuffer one in 


- - the pariſh, The dog, whom his miſtreſs had taken into 


her lap, died in a few minutes, licking her hand, She ex- 
preſs'd great agony at his loſs; and the other children be- 
gan to cry for their ſiſter's misfortune, nor. could Fanny 
herſelf refrain, , Whilſt the father and mother attempted 
tq comfort her, "Adams graſped his crabſtick, and would 
have fallied out after the {quire, had not Joſeph with-held 
him. He could not however bridle his tongue He pro- 
nounced the word Raſcal with great emphaſis ; ſaid, he 
deſerved to be hanged more than, a highwayman, and 
wiſhed be had the ſcourging him. I he mother took the 
child, lamenting and carrying the dead favourite in her 
arms, out of the room, gheu the gentleman ſaid this was 
the ſecon x time this ſquire had endeavoured to kill 55 | 

little 
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lüttle wretch, and had wounded him ſmartly once before; 
adding, he could have no motive but ill nature; for the 
little thing, which was not near as big as one's fiſt, had 
never been twenty yards from the houſe in the fix years 
his daughter had had it. He ſaid he had done nothing 
to deſerye this uſage, but his father had too great a for- 
tane to contend with : that he was as abſolute as any ty- 
rant in the univerſe, and had killed all the dogs, and 
taken away all the guns in the neighbourhood ; and not 
only that, but he trampled down hedges, and rode over 
corn and gardens, with no more regard than if they were 
the highway. I wiſh I could catch him in my garden,” 
faid Adams, * though I would rather forgive him riding 
through my houſe than ſuch an ill-matured act as this. 

The chearfulneſs of their converſation being interrupt- 
ed by this accident, in which the gueſts could he of no 


| ſervice to their kind entertainer, and as the mother was 
taken up in adminiſtring conſolation to the poor girl, 


whoſe diſpoſition was too good haſtily to forget the ſud- 
den loſs of her little favourite, which had been fondling 
with her a few minutes before; and as Joſeph and Fan- 


ny were impatient to get home and begin thoſe previous 


ceremonies to their happineſs which Adams had inſtſted 
on, they now offered to take their leave. The gentle- 
man importuned them much to ſtay dinner: but when 
he found their eagerneſs to depart, he ſummoned his wife, 
and accordingly having perfor med a'l the uſual cer? mo- 
nies of bows and curtſies, more pleaſant to be ſeen than 


to be related, they took their leave, the gentleman and 


his wife heartily wiſhing them a good journey, and they 


as heartily thanking them for their kind entertainment. 


They then departed, Adarns declaring, that this was the 
manner in which the people had lived in the golden agg. 


CHAP. V. 


A diſputation an ſchools, held on the road, vetaueen My Abra- 


ham Adams and Joſeph ; and a difeovery not unwelcome 
to them bath. | 


J VR travellers having well refreſhed themſelves at the 
gentleman's honſe, Joſeph and Fanny with ſleep, 
Þ 4 2 and 
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and Mr Abraham Adams with alc and tobacco, renew- 
ed their journey with great alacrity; and purſuing the 
road in which they were directed, travelled many miles 
before they met with any adventure worth relating. In 
this interval, we thall preient our readers with a very cu- 
rious diſe outle; as we apprehend it, concerning public 
ſchools, which paſſed berween Mr Joſeph Andrews and 
Mr Abraham Adams. | 

'They had not gone far, before Adams, calling to Jeſeph, 
aſked him if he had attended to the gentleman: S ſtory 
he anſwered, © To all the former part.“ And don't 
© you think, ſays he, he was a very unhappy man in 
© his youth! * & A very unhappy man indeed,” anſwered 


th2 other. © Joſeph? cries Adams, ——— up. his. 


mouth, I have found ir; I have diſcovered the cauſe 
of ail the misfortunes which befel kim. A public ſchocl, 


Joſeph, was the cauſe of all the calamities which lie 


© afterwards ſuffered. Public ſchools are the nurſeries of 
© all vice and immorality. All the wicked feliows whom 1 
remember at the univerſity were bred at them. 
Lord! I can remember as well as if it was but yeſter- 
day, a knot of them; they cailed them king's ſcholars, 
e 1 forget why— very wicked fellows |! Joſeph, you may 
« thank the Lord you were not bred at a public ſchool, 

© you would never have preſerved your virtue as you 
have. The firſt care I always take, is of a boy's mo- 


© rals; I had rather he thould be a blockhead than an 


© Atheiſt or a Prefbyterim. What is all the learning of 
* the worid COMPAr ed to his immortal ſcunl? What {hall, 
© a man take in exchange for his ſou}? But the maſters 
of great ſchools trouble themſelves about no ſuch things. 
I have 2 re a lad of eighteen at the univerſity, who 
hath not been able to fay his catechiſm; but for my 
on part, FE ſcour ged a lad fooner for milling 
« tnat than any other leſſon. Believe me, child, all that 
gentleman's misfortunes aroſe from his being educated 
at a public ſchool.“ 8 | 
It doth not becone me, anſwered Joſeph, © to diſ- 


pute * us. Sir, wu vou, efpetiity a matter of 


„ this kind & Bay to be ſure vou muſt be allowed by all 
* the wor 10 to be the beſt teacher of 2 ſcheol in all our 
| 5M county, 


Ah, 
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county.“ © Yes, that, fays Adams, I believe, is grant- 
ed me; that I may without much vanity pretend to 
nay, I believe I may go to the next county tao—but 
gloriari non ef} meum.— However, Sin, as you arc 
pleaſed to bid me ſpeak, ſays Joſeph, you know my 
late maſter, Sir Thomas Booby, was bred at a public 
ſchool, and he was the fineſt gentleman in all the neigh- 
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hundred boys he would breed them all at the ſame place. 
It was his opinion, and 1 have often heard him deliver 
Wit, that a boy taken from a public ſchool, and carried 
into the world, will learn more in one year there, than 
one of a private education will in five. He uſed to 
© ſay, the ſchool itſelf initiated him a great way, (L re- 
member that was his very expreſſion 3) for great ſchools 
are little ſocieties, where a boy of any obſervation may 
ſee in epitome what he will afterwards find in the world 
at large.” * Hinc alle /achryme ; for that very reaſon,” 
quoth Adams, I prefer a private ſchool, where boys 
may be kept in innotcence and ignorance: for, accord- 
to that fine patlage in the play of Cato, the only Eng- 
bh tragedy } ever read, 


© 


” aA „K __a 


6 If knowledge of the world muſt ks men ien 
« May Juba ever live in ignorance.” 


Who would not rather preſerve the purity of his child, 


s 

than with him to attain. the whole circle of arts and 
« ſciences: which, by the bye, he may learn in the claſ- 
* les of a private {chool ? For I would not be vain, but 
I eticem myſelf to be ſecond to none, null; ſecundum, in 
teaching theſe things; ſo that a lad may have as much 
learning in a pr ivate as in a public education,” And. 
with ſubmiſſion, anſwered Joſeph, he may get as 
much vice, witneis ſeveral country gentlemen, who 
© were educated within five miles of their own houles, 
© and are as wicked as if they had known the world from 
their infancy. I remember when J was in the ſtable, 
* if a young horle was vicious in his nature, no correc- 
tion would make him otherwiſe; Ltake it to be equally 
the ſame among men: if a boy bs of a miſchievous 


© wicked 


bourhood. And I have often heard him fay, if he had a 
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© wicked inclination, no ſchool, though ever ſo private; 
will ever make him good; on the contrary, if he be of 
* a righteous temper, you may truſt him to London, or 
where-ever elſe you pleaſe ; he will be in no danger of 
being corrupted. Beſides, I have often heard my 7 maſ 
ter ſay, that the diſcipline practiſed in public ſchools 
was much better than in eqns '— You talk like a 

jackanapes, cried Adams, and ſo did your maſter; 
Diſcipline indeed! becauſe one man ſcourges twenty or 
thirty boys more in a morning than another, is he 
therefore a better diſciplinarian ? I do preſume to 
confer in this point with all who have taught from 
Chiron's time to this day; and, if J was matter of ſix 


CVT 


them as the maſter of the greateſt ſchool in the world: 
© I ſay nothing, young man; remember I ſay nothing; 
© but if Sir Thomas himſelf had been educated nearer 
home, and under the tuition of ſomebody, remember 
© I name nobody, it might have been better for him but 
© his father muſt inſtitute him in the knowledge of the 
world. Nemo mortalium omnibus horis fapit.” _ Joſeph 
ſeeing him run on in this manner, aſked pardon many 
times, aſſuring him he had no intention to offend. * I 
believe you had not, child, ſaid he, © and IT am not 
© angry with you. But for maintaining good diſcipline 
© im a ſchool; for this And then he ran on as before, 
named all the maſters who are recorded in old books, 


and preferred himſelf to them all. Indeed, if this good 


man had an enthuſiaſm, or what the vulgar call a blind 


fide, it was this: he thought a ſchool-maſter the greateſt 


character in che world, and himſelf the greateſt of all 
ſchool-maſters, neither of which points he would have gi- 
ven up to Alexander the Great at the head of his army. 
Adams continued his ſubject till they came to one of 
the beautifulleſt ſpots of ground in the univerſe. It was 
a kind of natural amphitheatre, formed by the winding 
of a ſmall rivulet, which was planted with thick woods, 
and the trees roſe gradually above cach other by the na- 
tural aſcent of the ground they ſtood on; which aſcent 
as they hid with their boughs, they ſeemed to have been 


diſpoſed by the deſigu of ihe moſt {ki}fv! planter. The 


{oil 


boys only, I would preſerve as good diſcipline among 
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{oil was ſpread with a verdure which no paint could imi- 


tate; and the whole place might have raiſed romantic 
ideas in elder minds than thoſe of Joſeph and Fanny, with- 
out the aſliſtanc2 of love, 

Here they arrived about noon, Joſeph propoſed to A- 
dams that they ſhould reſt a while in this delightful place, 
and refreſh themſelves with ſome proviſions which the 
good-· nature of Mrs Wilſon had provided him with. A- 
dams made no obje tion to the propoſal ; ſo down they 
{at, and pulling out a cold fowl, and a bottle of wine, they 


malle a repaſt with a chearfulneſs which might have at- 


tracted the envy of more ſplendid tables. I ſhould not o- 
mit, that they found among their proviſions a little paper 
containing a piece of gold, which Adams imagining had 
been put there by miſtake, would have returned back, to 
reſtore it; but he was at laſt convinced by Joſeph, that 
Mr Wilſon had taken this handſome way of 'furniſhing 
them with a ſupply for their journey, on his having re- 
lated the diſtreſs which they had been in, when they 
were relieved by the generolity of the pedlar. Adams 
ſaid, he was glad to ſee ſuch an inſtance of goodneſs, not 
ſo much for the conveniency which it brought-them, as 
for the ſake of the donor, whoſe reward would be great in 
heaven. He likewiſe comforted himſelf with a reflection, 


that he ſhould certainly have an opportunity of returning 


it him; for the gentleman was within a week to make 2 
journey into Somerſetſhire, to paſs through Adams's pa- 
riſh, and had faithfully promiſed to call on him ; a eir- 
cumſtance which we thought too immaterial to mention 
before; but which thoſe who have as great affeftion for 
that gentleman as ourſelves will rejoice at, as it may give 
them hopes of ſeeing him again. Then Joſe h made a 

ſpeech on charity, which the reader, if he is ſo diſpoſed, 

may ſee in the next chapter; for we ſcorn to betray him 
into any ſuch reading, without firſt giving him warning. 


"CHAP. 
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| CHAP. Vi. 
oral refledions by Joſeph Andrews, with the hunting ad- 


"oe and Parſim Adams's miraculous eſcape. 


FT HAVE often wondered, Sir, ſaid Joſeph, to obſerve 
A ſo fear inſtances of charity among mankind ; for tho” 


the goodneſs of a man's heart did not incline kim fo re- 


Iieve the diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, methinks the 
deſire of honour ſhould move him to it. What inſpires 
a man to build fine houſes, to purchaſe fine furniture, 
Pictures, clothes, and other things at a great expence, but 
an ambition to be reſpected morc than other people? 
Now, would not one great act of charity, one inſtance of 
redeeming a poor family from all the miſcries of pov erty, 
reſtoring an unfortunate tradeſman, by a ſum of money, 
to the means of procuring a livelihood by his induſtry, 
diſcharging an undone debtor from his debts or a goal, 
or any ſuch like examples of goodneſs, create a man more 
honour and reſpect than he could acquire by the fineſt 
houſe, furniture, pictures, or cloaths, that were ever be- 
held? for not only the object himſelf, who was thus re- 
lie ved, brit all who heard the name of ſuch a perſon, muſt, 
T imagine, reverence him infinitely more than the poſſeſſor 
of all thoſe other things: which, when we ſo admire, we 
rather praiſe the builder, the workman, the painter, the 
lacemaker, the tailor, and the reſt, by whote ingenuity 
they are produced, than the perſon who by his money 
makes them his own. For my own part, when I have 
waited behind my lady in a room hung with fine 
pictures, when I have been looking at them 1 have 


vever once thought of their owner, nor hath any one 


elſe, as | have obſerved; for when it has been aſked 
whoſe picture that was, it was never once anſwered, The 
aſter's of the houſe ; but Ammyconoi, Paul Varniſh, 


Hannibal Scratchi. or Hogarthi, which I ſuppoſe were the 


names of the painters: but if it was aſked who redeemed 
ſuch a one out oi priſon ? wha lent ſuch a ruined tradeſ- 
man money to ſet up? who cloathed that family of * 
ſmall children? it is very plain what muſt be the anſwer. 
And beſides, theſe great folks are miſtaken, if they ima- 
gine they get any honour at all by theſe means; for I ds 

not 
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not remember I was ever with my Lady at any houſe 
where the commended the houſe or furniture, but 1 have 
heard her at her return home” make {port and jeer at 
whatever ſhe had before commended ; and I have been 
told by other gentlemen in livery; that it is the ſame in 
their tamilies z but 1 defy the wiſeſt man in the world to 
turn a true good action into . ridicule. I defy him to do it. 
He who ſhould endeavour it would be laughed at himſelf, 
inſtead of making others laugh. Nobody ſcarce doth any 
good, yet they all agree in praiſing thoſe who do. Indeed, 
it is ſtrapge that all men ſhould conſent in commending 
goodneſs, and no man endeavour to deſerve that commen- 
dation; whilſt, on the contrary, all rail at wickedneſs, 


and all are as eager ts be what they abuſe: This I know | 


not the reaſon of; but it is as plain as day-light to thoſe 
who converſe in the world, as I have done theſe three 
years. Are all the great folks wicked then ?” ſays Fan- 
ny. To be ſure there are ſome exceptions, anſwered Jo- 
ſeph. Some gentlemen of our cloth report charitable ac- 
tions done by their lords and maſters ; and I have heard 
Squire Pope, the great poet, at my Lady's table, tell ſto- 
| ties of a man that lived at a place called Roſs, and ano- 
ther at the Bath, one Al- All forget his name, but it is 
in the book of verſes. This gentleman hath built up a 
ſtately houſe too, which the Squire likes very well: but 
his charity is ſeen farther than his houſe; though it ſtands 
bn a bill, ay, and brings him more honour too; It was 
his charity that put him in the book, where the Squire 
ſays he puts all thoſe who deſerve it; and, to be ſure, as 
he lives among all the great people, if there were any ſuch, 
he would know them. — This was all of Mr Joſeph An- 
drews's ſpeech which I could get him to recollect, which I 
have delivered as near as was poſſible in his own words, with. 


a very {mall embelliſhment. But I believe the reader hat 


not been a little ſurpriſed at the long ſilence of Parſon A- 
dams, efpecially as ſo many occaſions offered themfelves to 
exert his curioſity and obfervation; 'The truth is, he was 
faſt aſleep, and had ſo been from the beginning of the pre- 
ceding narrative. And--indeed, if the reader conſiders 
that ſo many hours had paſled ſince he had cloſed his eyes, 
he will not wonder at his repoſe, though even Henley him- 
E S * ſelf, 0 
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ſelf, or as great an orator (if any ſuch be) had been in his 
roſtrum or tub before him. | | 
Joſeph, who, whilit he was ſpeaking, had continued in 
one attitude, with his head reclining on one ſide, and his 
eyes caſt on the ground, no fooner perceived, on look- 
ing up, the poſition of Adams, who was ſtretched on his 
back, and ſnored louder than the ufual braying of the a- 
nimal with the long ears, than he turned towards Fanny, 
and taking her by the hand, began a dalliance, which, the” 
conſiſtent with the pureſt innocence and - decency, nei- 
ther he would have attempted, nor ſhe permitted before 
any witneſs, Whilſt they amuſed themſelves in this harm- 
Jeis and delightful manner, they heard a pack of hounds 
approaching in full cry towards them, and preſently af- 
terwards faw a hare pop forth from the wood, and, croſ- 
fing the water, land within a few yards of them in the 
meadows. The hare was no ſo6ner on ſhore, than it 
feated itſelf on its hinder legs, and liſtened to the ſound 
of the purfuers. Fanny was wonderfully pleafed with 
the little wretch, and eagerly longed to have it in her 
arms, that ſhe might preſerve it from the dangers which 
ſeemed to threaten it : but the rationat part of the crea- 
tion do not always aptly diſtinguiſh their friends from 
their foes ; what wonder then if this filly creature, the 
moment it beheld her, fled from the friend who would 
have protected it, and traverſing the meadows again, paſ- 
fed the little rivulet on the oppofite ſide] It was, how- 
ever, ſo ſpent and weak, that it fell down twice or thrice 
in its way. This affected the tender heart of Fanny, who 
exclaimed, with tears in her eyes, againſt the barbarity of 
-worrying a poor innocent defenceleſs animal out of its 
life, and putting it to the extremeſt torture for diverſion, 
She had not much time to make reflections of this kind; 
for on a ſudden the hounds ruſhed through the weod, 
which reſounded with their throats and the throats of 
their retinue who attended them on horſeback. The 
dogs now paſt the rivulet, and purfued the footſteps of 
the hare; five horſemen attempted to leap over, three of 
whom fucceeded, and two were in the attempt thrown 
from their faddles into the water; their companions, and 


| their own horſes too, proceeded after their ſport, and 
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left their friends and riders to invoke the aſſiſtance of 
fortune, or employ the more active means of ſtrength 
and agility for their deliverance. Joſeph, however, was 
not ſo unconcerned on this occaſion ; he left Fanny for 
a moment to herſelf, and ran to the gentlemen, who were 
immediately on their legs, ſhaking their ears, and eaſily 

with the help of his hand attained the bank (for the ri- 

vulet was not at all deep ) and without ſtaying to thank 
their kind afliſter, ran dripping acroſs the meadows, cal- 
ling to their brother ſportſmen to ſtop their horſes : but 
they heard them not. | 

The hounds were now very little behind their poor 
reeling, ſtaggering prey, which, fainting al noſt at every 
Rep, crawled through the wood, and had almoſt got 
round to the place where Fanny ſtood, when it was 8 | 
ken by its enemies; and, being ten out of the covert, is 
was caught, and inſtantly tore to pieces before Fanny's 
face, who was unable to aſſiſt it with any aid more power- 
ful than pity ; nor could {he prevail on Joſeph, who had 
been himſelf a ſportſman in his youth, to attempt any 
thing contrary to the laws of hunting, in favour of the 
hare, which he ſaid was killed fairly. 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of Adams, 
who lay aſleep at a little diſtance from the lovers; and 
the hounds in devouring it, and pulling it backwards and 
forwards, had drawn it ſo cloſe to him, that ſome of 
them (by miſtake'perkaps for the hare's ſkin) laid hold 
of the ſkirts of his caſſock; others at the fame time ap- 
plying their teeth to his wig, which he bad with a hand- 
kerchief faſtened to his head, began to pull bim about : 
and had not the motion of his body had more effect on 
him than ſeemed to be wrought by the noiſe, they muſt 
certainly have taſted his fleſh, which delicious flavour 
might have been fatal to him: but being rouſed by theſe 
tuggings, he inſtantly awaked, and with a jerk delivering 
Kis head from his wig, he with moſt admirable dexterity 
recovered his legs, which now ſeemed the only mem- 
bers he could entruſt his ſafety to. Having therefore eſ- 
caped likewiſe from at leaſt a third part of his caflock, 

which he willingly left as his exuviz or ſpoils to the ene- 


my, he fled with the utmoſt ſpeed he could ſummon to 
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his aſſiſtance. Nor let this be any detraction from the 
bravery of his character: let the number of the enemies, 
and the ſurpriſe in which he was taken, be conſidered; 
and if there: be any modern ſo outragiouſly. brave, that 
he cannot admit of flight in any circumſtance whatever, 
J ſay (but J whiſper that ſoftly, and 1 folemnly declare, 
without any intention of giving offence to any brave man 
in the nation) I ſay, or rather I whiſper, that he is an ig- 
norant fellow, and hath never read Homer nor Virgil, 
nor knows he any thing of Hector or Turnus; nay, he 
is unacquainted with the hiſtory of ſome great men living, 
who, though as brave as lions, ay, as tigers, have run a- 
way, the Lord knows how far, and the Lord knows why, 
to the ſurpriſe of their friends, and the entertainment of 
their enemies. But if perſons of ſuch heroic diſpoſition are 
a little offended at the behaviour of Adams, we aſſure 
them they ſhall be as much pleaſed at what we ſhall im- 
mediately relate of Joſeph Andrews, The maſter of the 
ack was juſt arrived, or, as the ſportſmen call it, come 
in, when Adams ſet out, as we have before mentioned. 
Lhis gentleman was generally ſaid to be a great lover 
of humour; but, not to mince the matter, eſpecially as 
We are upon this ſubject, he was a great hunter of men, 
Indeed he had hitherto followed the ſport only with 
dogs of his awn 1} pecies 3 for he kept two or three couple 
of barking curs for that uſe only. However, as he thought 
he had now found a man nimble enough, he was willing 
to indulge himſelf with other ſport, and accordingly cry- 
ing out, Stole away, encouraged the hounds to purſue 
Mr Adams, ſwearing it was the largeſt Jack-hare he ever 
faw ; at the ſame time hallooing and hooping as if a con- 
quered foe was flying before him; in which he was imi- 
tated by theſe two or three couple of human or rather 
two legged curs on horieback which we have mention- 
ed before. 
Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muſe, or by 
what other name ſoever thou chuſeſt to be called, who 
preſideſt over biography, and haſt inſpired all the wri- 
ters of lives in theſe our times : thou who didſt infuſe 
ſuch wonderful humour into the pen of immortal Gulli- 
ver; who haſt carefully guided: the Judgment, whilſt thou 


haſt 
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Haſt exalted the nervous manly ſtyle of thy Mallet: thou 
who hadſt no hand in that dedication and preface. or the 
tranflations which thou wouldſt willingly have ſtruck out 
of the life of Cicero: Laſtly, thou who, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the leaſt ſpice of literature, and even againſt 
his inclination, haſt, in ſome pages of his book, forced 
Colly Cibber to write Englith ; do thou aſſiſt me in 
what I find myſelf unequal to; do thou introduce on 
the plain, the young, the gay, che brave Joſeph Andrews, 
whilſt men {hall view him with admiration and envy, 
tender virgins with love and anxious concern for his ſafe- 
ty. 
No ſooner did Joſeph Andrews perceive the diſtreſs of 
his friend, when firſt the quick ſcenting dogs attacked 
him, than he graſped his cudgel in his right hand, a cud- 
gel which his father had of his grandfather, to whom a 
mighty ſtrong man of Kent had given it for a preſent in 
that day when he broke three heads on the ſtage. It 
was a cudgel of mighty ſtrength and wonderful art, made 
by one of "Mr Deard's beſt workmen, whom no other ar- 
tificor can equal; and who hath made all thoſe ſticks 
which the beaus have lately walked with about the Park 
in a morning: but this was far his maſter-piece z on its 
head was engraved a noſe and chin, which might have 
been miſtaken for a pair of nut-crackers. The learned 
have imagined it deſigned to repreſent the Gorgon : but 
it was in fact copied from the face of a certain long Eng 
liſh baroner of infinite wit, hamour, and gravity. He 
did intend to have engr aved here many hiſtories : as, the 
firſt night of Captain B——% play, where you w ould have 
ſeen critics in embroidery tranſplanted from the boxes to 
the pit, whoſe ancient inhabitants were exalted to the 
galleries, where they played on catcalls. He did intend 
to have painted an auction- room, where Mr Cock would 
have appeared aloft in his pulpit, trumpeting forth the 
praiſes of a China baſon; and with aſtoniſhment wonder- 
ing that Nobody bids more for that fine, that ſuberb“ 
—He did intend to have engraved many other things, 
but was forced to leave all out —for want of room. 
No ſooner had Joſeph graſped his cudgel in his hands, 
2 "ghning darted from his eyes ; and the heroic * 
wift 
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ſivift of foot, ran with the utmoſt ſpeed to his friend's 
aſſiſtance. He overtook him juſt as Rockwood had laid 

hold of the ſkirt of his caſſock, which being torn, hung 

to the ground. Reader, we would make a ſimile on this 

occaſion, but for two reaſons : the firſt is, it would inter- 

rupt the deſcription, which ſhould be rapid in this part; 
but that doth not weigh much, many precedents occur- 

ring for ſuch an interruption : the ſecond, and much the 
greater reaſon is, that we could find no ſimile adequate 

to our purpoſe ; for indeed, what inſtance could we bring 

to ſet before our reader's eyes at once the idea of friend- 
ſhip, courage, youth, beauty, ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs; all. 
which blazed in the perſon of Joſeph Andrews. Let thoſe 

therefore that deſcribe lions and tigers, or heroes fiercer 
than both, raiſe their poems or plays with the fimile of 

Joſeph Andrews, who is himſelf above the reach of any 
fimile. 

Now Rockwood had laid faſt hold on the Parſon's: 
{kirts, and ſtopt his flight; which Joſeph no ſooner per- 
ceived, than he levelled his cudgel at his head, and laid 
him ſorawling. Jowler and Ringwood: then fell on his; 
great-coat, and had undoubtedly brought him to the 
ground, had not Joſeph, collecting all his force, given 
fowler ſuch a rap on the back, that, quitting his hold, he 
ran howling over the plain, A harder fate remained for 
thee, O Ringwood ! Ringwood, the beſt hound that ever 
purſued a hare, who never threw his tongue but where 
the ſcent was undoubtedly true; good at trailing ; and 
fare in a highway; no babbler, no over-runner, reſpected. 
by the whole pack, who, whenever he opened, knew the 
game was at hand. He fell by the ſtroke of Joſeph. 
Thunder, and Plunder, and Wonder, and Biunder, were 
the next victims of his wrath, and meaſured their lengths 
on the ground. Then — a bitch which Mr John 
Temple had bred up in his houſe, and fed at his own ta- 
ble, and lately ſent the ſquire fifty miles for a preſent, 
ran fiercely at Joſeph, and bit him by the leg; no dog 
was ever fiercer than ſhe, being deſcended from an Ama- 
zonian breed, and had worried bulls in her own country, 
but now waged an unequal fight; and had ſhared the 
| fate of thoſe we have mentioney before, had not Diana (the 
| reader 
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reader may believe or not as he pleaſes) in that inſtant in- 
terpoſed, and in the ſhape of the huntſman ſnatched hee 
favourite up in her arms. 

The parſon now faced about, Pay with his crabſiick 
felled many to the earth, and ſcattered others, till he was 


attacked by Cæſar, and pulled to the ground. Then Jo- 


eph flew to his reſcue, and with ſuch might fell on the 
victor, that, O eternal blot to his name ! Czfar ran yelp- 
ing away. 

The battle now raged with the moft dreadful Py MER 
when, lo! the huntſman, a man of years and dignity, lift- 
ed his voice, and called his hounds from the ght; ; tell - 


ing them, in a language they underſtood, that it was in 


vain to contend longer: for that fate had decreed the vic- 
tory to their enemies. 

Thus far the muſe hath, with her uſual dignity, related 
this prodigiaus battle, a battle we apprehend, never equal 
led by any poet, romance or life-writer whatever, and 
having brought it to a concluſion ſhe ceaſed ; we ſhall 


therefore proceed in our ordinary ſtyle with the conti- 


nuation of chis hiſtory. The ſquire and his companions, 
vhom the figure of Adams and the gallantry of Joſeph 


had firſt thrown into a violent fit of laughter, and who 


had hitherto beheld the engagement with more delight 
than any chace, ſhooting-match, race, cock-tighting, bull 
or bear-baiting had ever given them, began now to appre- 
hend the danger of their hounds, many of which lay 
ſprawling in the fields. The ſquire therefore having firſt 
called his friends about him, as guards, for fafety of his 
perſon, rode manfully up to the combatants, and ſummon- 
ing all the terror he was maſter of into his countenance, 
demanded with an authoritative voice of Jofeph, What he 
meant by aſſaulting his dogs in that manner ? Joſeph 
anſwered with great intrepidity, That they had firſt fallen 
on his friend; and if they had belonged to the greateſt 
man in the kingdom, he would have treated them in the 
ſame way; for whilſt his veins contained a ſingle drop of 
blood, he would not ſtand idle by, and fee that gentle- 
man, (pointing to Adams) abuſed either by man or beaſt; 
and having ſo ſaid, both he and Adams brandiſhed their 
woogen „ and Put themſeves into fuck a poſture, 
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that the ſquire and his company thought proper to pre- 
ponderate; before they offered to revenge the cauſe. of 
their fourfooted allies: _ - 1 
At this L Fanny, whom the apprehenſion. of 
Joſeph's er bad alarmed ſo much that, torgetting her 
own, ſhe 125 made the utmoſt expedition, came d. The 
ſquire and all the horſemen were ſo ſurpriſed with her 
beauty, that they immediately ſized both theirigyes and 
thoughts ſolely on her, every one declaring he had never 


ſecn ſo charming a creature. Neither mwth nor anger 
engaged them a moment longer; but all ſat in filent a- 


maze. The huntſman only was free from her attraction, 
who was buſy in cutting the cars of the dogs, and endea- 
youring to recover them to life; in which he ſucceeded fo 
well, that only two of no great note remained ſlaughtered 
on the field of action. Upon this the huntſman declared, 
"Twas well it was no worſe; for his part, he could not 
blame the gentleman, and wondered his maſter would 
encourage the dogs to hunt Chriſtians ; that it was the 
fureſt way to ſpoil them, to make them follow vermin, 
inſtead of ſticking to a hare.” 

The ſquire being informed of the little miſchief that 
bad been done, and perhaps having more miſchief of 
another kind in his head, accoſted Mr Adams with a more 
favourable aſpect than before : he told him he was ſorry for 
what had happened; that he had endeavoured all he could 
to prevent it the moment he was acquainted with his 
cloth, and greatly commended the courage of his ſervant; 
for ſo he imagined Joſeph to be. He then invited Mr A- 
dams to dinner, and deſired the young woman might 
come with him. Adams refuſed a long while ; but the in- 


* 
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vitation was repeated with ſo much earneſineſs and cour- 


teſy, that at length he was forced to accept it. His wig 
and hat, and other ſpoils of the field, being gathered to- 
gether by Joſeph, (for otherwiſe probably they would have 
been forgotten) he put himſelf into the beſt order he 
coulds and then the horſe and-foot moved forward in 
the ſame pace towards the ſquire's houſe, which ſtood at 

a very little diſtance. 
Whilit they were on the road, the lovely Fanny attract- | 
ed the eyes of all; they endcavoured to outvie one and- 
ther 
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ther in encomiums on her beauty; which the reader will 


pardon my not relating, as they had not any thing new or 


uncommon in them: ſo muſt he likewiſe my not ſetting 
down the many curious jeſts which were made on Adams; 
ſome of them declaring that parſon-hunting was the beſt 
ſport in the world; others commending his ſtanding at 
bay, which, they ſaid, he had done as well as any badger; 
with ſuch like merriment, which, though it would ill be- 


come the dignity of this hiſtory, afforded much laugh- 


ter and diverſion to the ſquire and- his facetious compa- 
nions. 
CHAP. vil. 


A ſcene of roaſting very nicely adapted to the | preſent taſte and 


limes. 


T HEY arrived at the ſquire's houſe juſt as his dinner 


was ready. A little diſpute aroſe on the account of 


Fanny, whom the ſquire, who was a batchelor, was defi- 
rous to place at his own table; but ſhe would not con- 
ſent, nor would Mr Adams permit her to be parted from 
Joſeph 3 ſo that ſhe was at length with him conſigned 
over to the kitchen, where the ſervants were ordered to 
make him drunk ; a favour which was likewiſe intended 
for Adams; which defign being executed, the ſquire 
thought he ſhould eaſily accomplith what he had, when 
he firſt ſaw her, intended to perpetrate with Fanny. 

It may not be improper, before we proceed farther, to 
open a little the character of this gentleman, and that of 
his friends. The maſter of this houſe then was a man 
of a very conſiderable fortune; a batchelor, as we have 
faid, and about forty years of age: he had been educated (if 
we may uſe the expreſſion) in the country, and at his own 
home, under the care of his mother and a tutor, who had 
orders never to correct him, nor to compel him to learn 
more than he liked, which it ſeems was very little, and 
that only in his childhood; for from the age of fiftcen 
he addicted himſelf entirely to hunting and other rural 
amuſements, for which his mother took care to equip him 


with horſes, hounds, and all other neceſſaries: and his 
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tutor, endeavouring to ingratiate himſelf with his young 
pupil, who would, he knew, be able handſomely to pro- 
vide for him, became his companion, not only at theſe ex- 
erciſes, but likewiſe over a bottle, which the young ſquire 
had a very early relifh for. At the age of twenty, his 
mother began to think the had not fulfilled the duty of a 
parent: ſhe therefore refolved to perſuade her ſon, if 
poſſible, to that which the imagined would well ſupply all 
that he might have learned at a public ſchool or univer- 
fity. This is what they commonly call travelling; which, 
with the help of a tutor who was fixed on to attend 
him, ſhe eaſily ſucceeded in. He made in three years 
the tour of Europe, as they term it, and returned home 
well furnithed with French cloathes, phraſes and ſervants, 
with a hearty contempt for his own country, eſpecially 
what had any favour of the plain ſpirit and honeſty of 
our anceſtors. * His mother greatly applauded herſelf at 
his return; and now being maſter of his own fortune, 
he ſoon procured himſelf a feat in parliament, and was, 
in the common opinion, one of the fineſt gentlemen of 
his age: but what diſtinguiſhed him chiefly, was a ſtrange 
delight which he took in every thing which is ridiculous, 
odious, and abſurd in his own ſpecies ; ſo that he never 
choſe a companion without one or more of thef: ingredi- 
ents, and thoſe who were marked by Nature in the moſt 
eminent degree with them were moſt his favourites: if 
he ever found a man who either had not, or endeavour- 
ed to conceal theſe imperfections, he took great pleaſure 
in inventing methods of forcing him into abſurdities which 
were not natural to him, or in drawing forth and expo- 
ſing thoſe that were; for which purpoſe he was always 
provided with a ſet of fellows, whom we have before cal- 
led Curs; and who did indeed no great honour to the 
caninetkind : their buſineſs was to hunt out and diſplay 
every thing that had any favour of the above- mentioned 
qualities, and eſpecially in the graveſt and beſt characters: 
but if they failed in their ſearch, they were to turn even 
virtue and wiſdom themſelves into ridicule for the diver- 
ſion of their maſter and feeder. The gentlemen of cur- 
like diſpoſition, who were now at his houſe, and whom 
he had brought with him from London, were an old 

| half-pay 
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half-pay officer, a player, a dull poet, a quack-doctor, a 
| ſcraping fiddler, and a lame German dancing-maiter, 
As ſoon as dinner was ſerved, while Mr Adams was 
ſaying grace, the captain conveyed his chair from behind 
him; ſo that when he endeavoured to ſeat himſelf, he 
fell down on the ground; and thus compleated joke the 
tirſt, to the great entertainment of the whole company. 
The ſecond joke was performed by the poet, who fat next 
him on the other fide, and took an opportunity, while 
poor Adams was reſpectfully drinking to the maſter of 
the houſe, to overturn a plate of ſoup into his breeches ; 
which, with the many apologies he made, and the par - 
ſon's gentle anſwers, cauſed much mirth in the company. 
Joke the third was ſerved up by one of the waiting-men, 
who had been ordered to convey a quantity of gin into 
Mr Adams's ale, which he declaring to be the beſt liquor 
he ever drank, but rather too rici of the malt, contribu- 
ted again to their laughter. Mr Adams, from whom we 
had moſt of this relation, could not recollect all the jeſts 
of this kind practiſed on him, which the inoffenſive diſ- 
poſition of his own heart made him flow in diſcovering ; 
and indeed, had it not been for the information which 
we received from a ſervant of the family, this part of our 
hiſtory, which we take to be none of the leaſt curious, 
muſt have been deplorably imperfect; though we muſt 
own it probable, that ſome more jokes were (as they call 
it) cracked during their dinner; but we have by no 
means been able to come at the knowledge of them. 
When dinner was removed, the poet began to repeat ſome 
verſes, which he ſaid were made extempore. The fol- 


lowing is a copy of them, procured with the greateſt dif- 
ficulty. | 


An extempore PoRu on Parſon Apams. 


Did ever mortal ſuch a parſon view; 

His caſſock old, his wig not over new? 

Well might the hounds have him for fox miſtaken, 
In ſmell mare like to that than ruſty bacon“. 


| But 


All hounds that will hunt fox or other vermin, will hunt a piece of 
ruſty bacon trailed on the ground. 
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But would it not make any mottal dare, 
I “o ſee this parſon taken for a hare? 
Could Phœbus err thus groſely, even he 
For a good er might have taken thee. 


At which words the bard whip'd off the player's wig, 
and received the approbation of the company, rather per- 
haps for the dexterity of his hand than his head. The 
player, inſtead of retorting the jeſt on the poet, began to 
diſplay his talents on the ſame ſubject. He repeated ma- 
ny ſcraps of wit out of plays, reflecting on the whole bo- 
dy of the clergy, which were received with great accla- 
rations by al} preſent. It was now the dancing: maſter's 
turn to exhibit his talents: he therefore addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Adams in broken Engliſh, told him, He was a 
man ver well made for de dance, and he ſuppoſe by 
his walk, dat he had learn of ſome great maſter. He 
ſaid, * it was ver pretty quality in clergyman to dance; 
and concluded with defiring him to dance a minuet, tel- 
ling him his caſſock would ſerve for petticoats, and that 
he himſelf would be his partner. At which words, with- 
out waiting for an anſwer, he pulled out his gloves, and 
the fiddler was preparing his fiddle. The company all of- 
fered the dancing-maſter wagers that the parſon outdan- 


ced him, which he refuſed, laying, he believed ſo too; 


for he had never ſeen any man in his life who looked de 
dance fo well as de gentleman: he then ſtepped forwards 
to take Adams by the hand, which the latter haftily with- 


drew, and at the fame time clenching his fiſt, adviſed him 


not to carry the jeſt too far, for he would not endure be- 
ing put npon. The dancing-maſter no ſooner ſaw the 
fiſt than he prudently retired out of its reach, and ſtood 
alvot mimicking Adams, whoſe eyes were fixed on him, 
not gnefling What he waSat, but to avoid his laying hold 


on him, which he had once attempted, In the mean 
while, the captain perceiving an opportunity, pinned a 


cracker or devil to the 4 64 and then lighted it with 
their little ſmoaking candle. Adams being a ſtranger to 
this ſport, and believing he had been blown up in reality, 
{tz ted from his chair, and zumped, about the room, to 
the inſmite e Jo) of the ocholders, wo declared he was 


rg 
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the beſt dancer in the univerſe. As ſoon as the devil had 
done tormenting him, and he had a little recovered his 
confuſion, he returned to the table, ſtanding up in a poſture 
of one who intended to make a ſpeech. They all cried 
out, Hear him, hear him 3* and he then ſpoke in the 
following manner: Sir, I am ſorry to ſee one to whom 
© Providence hath been ſo bountiful in beſtowing its 
© favours, make ſo ill and ungrateful a return for them; 
© for though you have not inſulted me yourſelf, it is vifi- 
© ble you have delighted in thoſe that did it, nor have 
once diſcouraged the many rudeneſſes which have been 
thewn towards me; indeed towards yourſelf, if you 
rightly underſtood them; for I am your gueſt, and by 
the laws of hoſpitality entitled to your protection. One 
gentleman hath thought proper to produce ſome poetry 
upon me, of which I ſhall only fay, that I had rather 
be the ſubject than the compoſer. He hath been pleaſed 
to treat me with diſreſpect as a parſon. I apprehend 
my order is not the object of ſcorn, nor that I can be- 
come fo, unleſs by being a difgrace to it, which I hope 
poverty will never be called. Another gentleman in- 
deed hath repeated ſome ſentences, where the order 
itſelf is mentioned with contempt. He ſays they are ta- 
ken from plays. I am ſure ſuch plays are a ſcandal to 
the government which permits them. and curſed will 
be the nation where they are repreſented. How others 
have treated me I need not obſerve ; they themſelves, 
when they reflect, muſt allow the behaviour to be as 
improper to my years as to my cloth. You found me, 
Sir, travelling with two of my pariſhioners, (L omit your 
hounds falling on we, for 1 have quite forgiven it, 
whether it proceeded from the wantonneſs or negligence 
of the huntſman) my appearance might very well per- 
ſuade you that your invitation was an act of charity, 
though in reality we were well provided; yes, Sir, if 
we had had an hundred miles to travel, we had ſuffici- | 
ent to bear. our expences in a noble manner.” (At 
which words he produced the half guinea which was found 
in the baſket.) I do not ſhew you this out of oftenta- 
© tion of riches, but to convince you I ſpeak truth. Your 
s ſeating me at your table was an . which I did 
not 
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© not ambitiouſly affect. When I was here, J endeavour- | 


ed to behave towards you with the utmoſt reſpect; if I 
© have failed, it was not with deſign; nor could I, cer- 
© tainly, ſo far be guilty as to deſerve the inſults J have 
c ſuflered. If they were meant therefore either to my 
order or my poverty (and you fee I am not very poor) 
© thc ſhame doth not ly at my door, and J heartily pray 
© that the ſin may be averted from yours.” He thus fi- 
niſhed, and received a general clap from the whole com- 
pany. Then the gentleman of the houſe told him, © he 
« was ſorry for what had happened; that he could not 
© accuſe him of any ſhare in it: that the verſes were, as 
* himſelf had well obſerved, fo bad, that he might eaſily 
* anſwer them; and for the ſerpent, it was undoubtedly 
© a vcry great affront done him by the dancing-maſter, 
© for which if he well threſhed him as he deſerved, he 
* ſhould be very much pleaſed to fee it.“ (in which pro- 
bably he {poke truth.) Adams anſwered, * Whoever had 
6 done it, it was not his profeſſicn to puniſh him that 


© way ; but for the perſon whom he had accuſed, I am 


© a witneſs,” ſays he, © of his innocence ; for I had my eye 
© on him all the while. Whoever he was, God forgive 
© him, and beſtow. on him a little more ſenſe as well as 
c humanity. The captain anſwered with a ſurly look 
and accent, That he hoped he did not mean to reflect 
s on him; d—n him, he had as much imanity as ano- 
c ther, and if any man ſaid he had not, he would convince 
him of his miſtake by cutting his throat.“ Adams ſmil- 
ing, ſaid, * He believed he had ſpoke right by accident.“ 
To which the captain returned, What do you mean by 
my ſpeaking right? if you was not a parſon, I would 
© not take thete words; but your gown protects you. If 
any man who wears a ſword had ſaid ſo much, I had 
£ pulled him by the noſe before this.“ Adams replied, If 


© he attempted any rudeneſs to his perſon, he would not 


find any protection for himſelf in hi: gown ;? and clench- 
ing his* fiſt, declared, he had threſhed many a ſtouter 
man. The gentleman did all he could to encourage this 
warlixe diſpoſition in Adams, and was in hopes to have 
produced a battle; but he was diſappointed, for the cap- 
tain made no other anſwer than It is very well ycu are 
| | 2 
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a parſon; and ſo drinking off a bumper to old mother 
- ended the diſpute. 

Then the door, — had hitherto been filent, and 
who was the graveſt, but moſt miſchievous dog of all, in 
a very pompous ſpeech highly applauded what Adams 
had ſaid z and as much diſcommended the behaviour to 
him. He proceeded to encomiums on the church and po- 


verty; and laſtly recommended forgiveneſs of what had 


paſled to Adams, who immediately anſwered, © That 
© every thing was forgiven;' and in the warmth of his 
goodneſs he filled a bumper of ftrong beer, ( a liquor he 
preferred to wine, ) and drank a health to the whole com- 
pany, ſhaking the captain and the poet heartily by the 
hand, and addrefling himſelf with great reſpect to the dot- 


tor; who indeed had not laughed outwardly at any thing 


that paſſed, as he had a perfect command of his muſcles, 
and could laugh inwardly without betraying the leait 


ſymptoms in his countenance. The doctor now began a ſe- 


cond formal ſpeech, in which he declaimed a gainſt all le- 
vity of converſation, and what is uſually called mirth. He 


faid, © There were amuſements fitted for perſons of all ages 


© and degrees, from the rattle to the diſcuſſing a point of 

© philoſophy, and that men diſcovered themſelves in no- 
© thing more than in the choice of their amuſements 
* for,” ſays he, © as it muſt greatly raiſe our expectation 
of the future conduct in life of boys, whom in their ten- 
der years we perceive? inſtead of taw or balls or other 


* childiſh play-things, to chuſe, at their leiſure hours, to 


* exerciſe their genius in contentions of wit, learning, and 


© ſuch like; ſo muſt it inſpire one with equal contempt of 


© a man, if we ſhould diſcover him playing at taw or 
© other childiſh play.“ Adams highly commended the 
dean s opinion, and ſaid, © He had often wondered at ſome 

© paſſages in ancient authors, where Scipio, Lzlius, and 
© other great men, were repreſented to have paſſed many 


© hours in amuſements of the molt trifling kind. The doc- 


tor replied, © He had by him an old Greek manuſcript where 


© a favourite diverſion of Socrates was recorded.“ Ay, 


« ſays the parſon eagerly, * I thould be moſt infinitely ob- 
© liged to you for the favour of peruſing it. The doctor 
promiſed to ſend it him, and farther ſaid, that he believ- 
ed he could deſcribe it. © I think,” ſays he, as near as I 

* can 
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can remember, it was this. There was a throne erect- 
ed, on one fide of which ſat a king, and on the other 
a queen, with their guards and attendants ranged on 
both ſides: to them was introduced an ambaſſador, 
which part Socrates always uſed to perform himſelf ; 
and when he was led up to the footſteps of the throne, 
he addreſſed himſelf to the monarchs in ſome grave 
ſpeech, full of virtue, and goodneſs, and morality, and 
ſuch like. After which he was ſeated between the king 
and queen, and royally entertained. This I think was 
the chief part. —Perhaps, I may have forgot ſome parti- 
culars, for it is long ſince I read it.” Adams faid, It 
was indeed a diverſion worthy the relaxation of ſo great 
a man; and thought ſomething reſembling it ſhould be 
inſtituted among our great men, inſtead of cards and 
other idle paſtime, in which, he was informed, they tri- 
fled away too much of their lives.“ He added, The 
Chriſtian religion was a nobler ſubject for theſe ſpeeches 
than any Socrates could have invented.” The gentleman 


of the houſe approved what Mr Adams ſaid, and decla- 


red' he was reſolved to perform the ceremony this very 


evening.“ To which the doctor objected, as no one 
was prepared with a ſpeech, © unleſs,” ſaid he, (turning to 


Adams, with a gravity of countenance. which would have 
deceived a more knowing man,) you have a ſermon 
about you, Dottor.— Sir, fays Adams, I never tra- 
© vel without one, for fear of what may happen.“ He was 
eaſily prevailed on by his worthy friend, as he now called 
the doctor, to underake the part of the ambaſſador; fo 
that the gentleman ſent immediate orders to have the 
throne erected ; which was performed before they had drank 
two bottles : and perhaps the reader will hereafter have 


no great reaſon to admire the nimbleneſs of the ſervants. 


Indeed, to confeſs the truth, the throne was no more 
than this : there was a great tub of water provided, on 


each fide of which were placed two ſtools raiſed higher 


than the ſurface of the tub, and over the whole was laid 
a blanket z on theſe ſtools were placed the king and queen, 
namely the maſter of the houſe, and the captain. And 
now the ambaſſador was introduced, between the poet and 
the doctor, who having read his ſermon, to the great en- 
tertainment of all preſent, was led up to his place, and 

| | ſeated 
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fated, between their majeſties. They immediately roſe 


up, when the blanket wanting its ſupports at either end, 

gave way, and ſouſed Adams over head and ears in che 
water. The captain made his eſcape, but unluekily the 
gentleman himſelf not being as nimble as he ought, A- 


dams caught hold of him before he deſcended from bis 


throne, and pulled him in with him, to the entire ſecret ſa- 
tisfaction of all the company. Adams, after ducking the 
ſquire twice or thrice, leaped out of the tub, and looked 
{harp for the doctor, whom he would certainly have con- 
veyed to the fame place of honour ; bu! he had wiſely 
withdrawn: he then ſearched for his crabſtick, and ha- 
ving found that, as well as his fellow-travellers, he declar- 
ed he »uld not ſtay a moment longer in ſuch a houſe. 
He the-, leparted, without taking leave of his hot, whom 
he had + cted a more ſevere revenge on than he intend- 
ded : for as he did not uſe ſufficient care to dry himſelf in 
time, he cau ht a cold by the accident, which threw him 
into a fever, that had like to have coſt him Bis life. 


C FE AP. VIII. 


1 2 ſome readers 20100 think too hort, and other; 100 long. 
ARS. and Joſeph, who was no leſs enraged. than his 


friend at the treatment he met with, went our with 
their ſticks in their hands, and carried off Fanny, notwich- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the ſervants, who did all, with- 
out proceeding to violence, in their power todutain tem, 
They walked as faſt as they could, not io much frora any 
apprehenſion of being purſued, as that Mr Adams might 
by exerciſe prevent any harm from the water. the Zen- 
tleman, who had given ſuch orders to his ſervants concern- 
ing Fanny that he did not in the leaſt fear her Screin, 
away, no ſooner heard that ſhe was gone, than he began 
to rave, and immediately diſpatched ſeveral with o-ders, 
cither to bring her back or never return. The poet, the 
player, and al, but the dancing-maſter and doctor, went 
on this errand. 
The night was very dark in which our friends began 
their journey; however, they made ſuch expedition that 


oy + they 
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| they ſoon arrived at an inn, which was at ſeven miles diſ- 
tance. Here they unanimouſly conſented to paſs the even- 


| ing, Mr Adams being now as dry as he was before he 
[4 | had ſet out on his embaſſy. 


j This inn, which indeed we might call an ale-houſe, 
had not the words The New Inn, been writ on the ſign, 
'% afforded them no better proviſion than bread and cheele, 
0 and ale; on which, however, they made a very comfort- 
| able me \Y for hunger is better than a French cook. 
| 'They had no ſooner ſupped, than Adams, returning 
\ thanks to the Almighty for his food, declared he had ats 
| | his komely commons with much greater ſatisfaction than 
his ſplendid dinner, and expreſſed great contempt for the 
folly of mankind, who ſacriſiced their hopes of heaven to 
the acquiſition of vaſt wealth; ſince ſo much &@dmfort 
was to be found in the humbleſt ſtate and the loweſt pro- 
vifion. * Very true, Sir, ſays a grave man, who fat 
ſmoaking his pipe by the fire, and who was a traveller as 
well as himſelf, I have often been as much ſurpriſed 
as you are, when I conſider the value which mankind 
in general ſet on riches; ſince every day's experience 
ſhews us how little is in their power; for what indeed 
truly defireable can they beſtow an us? Can they give 
beauty to the deformed, ſtrength to the weak, or health 
to the infirm ? Surely, if they could, we ſhould not ſee 
ſo many ill-favoured faces haunting the aſſemblies of 
the great, nor would ſuch numbers of feeble wretches 
languiſh in their coaches and palaces. No, not the 
wealth of a kingdom can purchaſe any paint to dreſs 
pale uglineſs in the bloom of that young maiden, nor 
any drugs to equip diſeaſe with the vigour of that young 
man. Do not riches bring us ſolicitude inſtead of reft, 
envy inſtead of affection, and danger inſtead of ſafety ? 
Can they prolong their own poſſeſſion, or lengthen his 
days who enjoys them ? So far otherwite, that the ſloth, 
the luxury, the care which attend them, ſhorten the lives 
of millions, and bring them with pain and miſery to an 
untimely grave. Where then is their value, if they 
can neither embelliſh nor ſtrengthen our forms, ſweet- 
en or prolong our lives ? — they rs 
1 tne 
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the mind more than the body? Do they not rather 
« ſwell the heart with vanity, puff vp the cheeks with 
« pride, ſhut our ears to every call of virtue, arid our 
© bowels to every motive of compafſion ? © Give me your 
© hand, brother,” ſaid Adams in a rapture, for I ſup- 
© poſe you are a clergyman.” No truly, anſwered the 
dther. (Indeed he was a prieſt of the church of Rome; 
but thoſe who underſtand our laws will not wonder he 
was not over-ready to own it.) Whatever you are,” 
cries Adams; you have ſpoken my ſentiments; I believe 
© have preached every ſyllable of your ſpeech twenty 
© times over : for it hath always appeared to me eaſier 
for a cable- rope (which by the way is the true render- 
ing of that word we have tranſlated Camel) to go thro? 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to get into the 
kingdom of heaven.“ That, Sir, ſaid the other, 
will be caſily granted you .by divines, and is deplorably 
true: but as the profpect of our good at a diſtance doth 
not ſo forcibly affect us, it might be of ſome ſervice to 
mankind to be made thoroughly ſenſible, which I think 
they might be with very little ſerious attention, that 
even the bleſſings of this world are not to be purcha- 
ſed with riches. A doctrine, in my opinion, not only 
metaphyſically, but, if 1 may ſo ſay, mathematically de- 
monſtrable; and which I have been always ſo perfectly 
convinced of, that I have a contempt for nothing 10 
much as for gold. Adams now began a long diſcourſe; 
but as moſt which he ſaid occurs among many authors 
who have treated this ſubject; I ſhall omit inſerting it: 
During it: continuance Joſeph and Fanny retired to reſt, 
and the hoſt likewiſe left the room. When the Engliſh 
Parſon had concluded, the Romiſh reſumed the diſcourſe; 
which he continued with great bitterneſs and invective; 
and at laſt ended, by deſiring Adams to lend him eigh- 
teen-pence to pay his reckoning; promiſing, if he never 
paid him, he might be aſſured of his prayers. The good 
man anſwered, that eighteen-pence would be too little to 
carry him any very long journey; that he had half a gui- 
nea in his pocket, which he would divide with tim. He 
_ then fell to ſearching his pockets, but could find no mo- 
ney ; for indeed the company with whom he dined had 
8 . paſſed 
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paſſed one jeſt upon him which we did not then enume- 
rate, and had picked his pocket of all that treaſure which 
he bad ſo oſtentativuily produced; 

© Bleis me, cried Adams, © I have certainly loſt it; I 
can never have ſpent it. Sir, as Lam a Chriſtian, 1 
© had a whole half-guinea in my pocket this morning, 
© and have not now a ſingle halfpenny of it left. Sure 


the devil muſt have taken it from me.“ * Sir,” anſwer- 


ed the prieſt, ſmiling, you need make no excuſes z if 
© you are not willing to lend me the money, I am con- 
tented. Sir, cries Adams, if I had the greatcſt 
ſum in the world: ay if I had ten pounds about we, I 
would beſtow it all to reſcue any Chriſtian from di- 
ſtreſs; iam more vexed at my loſs on your account than 
my own. Was ever any thing ſo unlucky ! becauſe 1 
have no money in my pocket, I ſhall be ſuſpected to be 
no Chriſtian.” I am more unlucky, * quoth the other, 
if you are as generous as you fay : for really a crown 
would have made me happy, and conveyed me in plenty 
to the place I am going, which is not above twenty miles 
off, and where I can arrive by to-morrow night. I aſſure 
you I am not accuitomed to travel pennylets. I am but 
juſt arrived in England; and we wcre forced by a ſtorm 
in our padage, to throw all we had over-board. I don't 
ſuſpect but this fellow will take my word for the trifle I 
owe aim; but I hate to appear ſo mean as to confeſs 
myſelf wirhout a ſhilling to ſuch people: for theſe, and 
indeed too many others, know little difference in their 
eſtunetion between a beggar and a thief. However, 
he thought he ſhould deal better with the hoſt that even- 
ing chan the next morning; he therefore reſolved to ſet 
out imnicdiately, notwithſtanding the darknefs ; and, ac- 
cordingly, as ſoon as the hoſt returned, he communicated 
to him the ſituation of bis ae ; upon which the hoſt 
ſcratching his head, anſwered, Why, I do not know, 
6 maſter, if it be ſo, pany you have no money, I muſt truſt, 
I think, though J had rather always have ready money 
1f J Fould; but, marry, you look like ſo honeſt a gen- 
tleman* that I don't fear your paving me if it was twen- 
ty times as much.“ The prieſt made no reply, but 
taljng leave of him and Adams as faſt as he could, not 
without 
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without confuſion, and perhaps with ſome diſtruſt of 
Adams's ſincerity, departed. 

He was no ſooner gone than the hoſt Fell a-ſhaking 
his head, and declared, if he had ſuſpected the fellow 
had no money, he wenld not have drawn him a ſingle 
drop of drink; ſaying, he deſpaired of ever ſeeing his 
face again for that he looked like a confounded rogue. 
Rabbit the fellow,” cries he, I thought by his talking 
fo much about riches, that he had a hundred pounds 
© at leaſt in his pocket.“ Adams chid him for his ſuſpi- 
cions, which he ſaid were not becoming a Chriſtian; and 
then, without reflecting on his loſs, or conſidering how 
he himſelf thould depart in the morning, he retired to a 
very homely bed, as his companions had before; how- 
ever, health and fatigue gave them a ſweeter repoſe than 
78 often i in the Power of velvet and down to beſtow. 


CHAP. IX. 


Containing as ſurpriſing and blozdy adventures as can be 
found in this or perhaps any other authentic hiftory. | 


T was almoſt morning, when Joſeph Andrews, whoſe 
eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had opened, 

as he lay fondly meditating on that lovely creature, heard 
a violent knocking at the door over whi ich he lay. He 
preſently jumped out of bed, and opening the window, 
was aſked, if there were no travellers in the houſe ; and 
preſently, by another voice, If two men and a young wo- 
man had not taken up there their lodging that night! ? To 
he knew not the voices, he began to entertain a ſuſpi- 
cion of the truth; for indeed he had received ſome in- 
formation from one of the ſervants of the ſquire's houſe 
of his deſign, and anſwered in the negative. One of 
the ſervants, who knew the hoſt well, called out to him 
by his name, juſt as he had opened another window, and 
aſked him the ſame queſtion; to which he anſwered in 
the affirmative. O ho? ſaid another; have we found 
vou? and ordered the hoſt to come down and open 
his door. Fanny, who was as wakeful as Joſeph, no 
ſooner heard all this, than ſhe leaped from her bed, and 
haſtily putting on her gown and E ran as faſt as 
| pothbic to Joſeph's room, who then was almoſt dreſſed 
be 
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he immediately let her in, and embracing her with the 
moſt paſſionate tenderneſs, bid her fear nothing, for that 
he would die in her defence. Is that a reafon I ſhould 
© not fear,” fays the, * when I ſhould loſe what is dearer 
* to me than the whole world?“ Joſeph then kifling her 
hand, ſaid he could almoſt thank the occaſion which had 
extorted from her a tendernefs ſhe would never indulge 
him with before. He then ran and waked his bedfel- 
low Adams, who was yet faſt ailecp, notwithſtanding 
many calls from Joſeph ; but was no ſooner made ſenſi⸗ 
ble of the danger, than he leaped from his bed, without 
conſidering the preſence of Fanny, who baftily turned 
her face from him, and enjoyed a double benefit from 
the dark, which, as it would have prevented any offence 
to an innocence leſs pure, or a modeſty leſs delicate, ſo 
it concealed even thoſe bluſhes which were r>:ſed in her. 
Adams had ſoon put on all his. cloaths but his breech- 
os, which in the hurry he forgot; however, they were 
pretty well ſupplied by the length of his other garments : 
and now the houſe-door being opened, the captain, the 
poet, the player, and three ſervants came in. The cap- 
tain told the hoſt, that two fellows who were in his 
houſe, had run away with a young woman, and deſired 
to know in which room ſhe lay. The hoſt, who preſent- 
ly believed tte ſtory, directed them, and inſtantly the cap- 
tain and port, joltling one another, ran up. The poet, 
who was the nimbleſt, entering the chamber firſt, ſearched 
the bed and every other part, but to no purpoſe z the bird 
was flown, as the impatient reader, who might otherwiſe 
have been in pain for her, was before advertiſed. They 
then inquired where the men lay; and were approaching . 
the chamber, when Joſeph roared out in a loud voice, 
tat he would ſhoot the firſt man who offered to attack 
the door. The captain inquired what fire-arms they had? 
to which the hoſt anſwered, he believed they had none 
nay, he was almoſt convinced of it; for he had heard one 
aſk the other in the evening, what they ſhould have 
gone, if they had bcen overtaken when they had no 
arms? to which the other anſwered, that they would 
have defended themſelves with their Ricks. as long as 
they were able, and God would aſſiſt a juit cauſe. This 
N ſatisfied 
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ſatisſied the captain, but not the poct, who prudently re- 
treated down ſtairs, ſœying, it was his buſineſs to record 

reat actions, and not to do them. The captain was no 
ſooner well ſatis ficd that there were no fire- arms, than bid- 
ding defiance to gunpo der, and ſwearing he loved the 
ſmell of it, he ordered the ſervants to follow him, and 
marching boldly up, immediately attempted to force the 


door, which the ſervants ſoon helped him to accomplith. 


When it was opened, they diſcovered the enemy drawn up 
three deep; Adams in the front, and Fanny m the rear. 
The captain told Adams, that if they would go all back 
to the houſe again, they ſhould be civilly treated: but un- 
leſs they conſented, he had orders to carry the young la- 
dy with him, whom there was great reaſon to believe they 
had ſtolen from her parents; for notwithſtanding her dif- 
guiſe, her air, which the could not conceal, ſufficiently diſ- 
covered her birth to be infinitely ſuperior to theirs. Fanny 
burſting into tears, ſolemniy aſſured him he was ee 
that the was a poor helpleſs foundling, and had no relatio 

in the world which ihe knew of; and throwing herſelf 
on her knees, begged that he would not attempt to take 
her trom her friends, who, ſhe was convinced, would dis 
before they would loſe her; which Adams confirmed 
with words not far from amounting to an oath. The captain 
{wore he had no leiſure to talk, and bidding them thank 
themſelves for Chat happened, he ordered the ſervants to 


fall on, at the ſame time endeavouring to paſs by Adams, 


in order to iay hold on Fanny; but the parſon interrupt- 


ing him, received a blow from one of them, which, Witt 


conſidering whence it came, he returned to the captain, 
and gave him ſo dextrous a knock in that part of the 
ſtomach, which is vulgarly called the pit, that he ſtag- 
ered {ome paces backwards. The captain, who was not 
accuſtomed to this kind of play and who wiſely appre- 


hended the conſequence of ſuch another blow, two of 


them ſeeming to him qual to a thruit through the body, 
drew forth his hanger, as Adams approached him, and 


was levelling a blow at his head, which would prob: bly 


have filenced the preacher tor ever, had not Joſeph in 
that inſtant lifted up a certain huge ſtone-pot . 8 the 
chamber with one hand, which ſix beaus could not hav: 
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lifted with both, and diſcharged it, together with the 
contents, full in the captain's face. The uplifted hanger 
dropped from his hand, and he fell proſtrate on the floor 


with a lumpiſh noiſe. — his halfpence rattled in his 


pocket; the red liquor which his veins contained, and 
the white liquor wh:ch the pot contained, ran in one 
ſtream down his face and his clothes. Nor had Adams 
quite eſcaped, ſome of the water having in its paſſage 
ſhed its honours on his head, and began to trickle down 
the wrinkles, or rather farrows of his cheeks, when one 
of the ſervants ſnatching a mop out of a pail of water 
which had already done its duty in waſhing the houſe, 
puſhed it in the parſon's face; yet could he not bear him 
down; for the parſon wreſting the mop from the fellow 
with one hand, with the other brought his enemy as low 
as the earth, having given him a ſtroke over that part of 
the face, where, in ſome men of pleaſure, the natural and 
artificial noſes are conjoined. 

Ritherto Fortune ſeemed to > incline the victory on the 
travellers ſide, when, according to her cuſtom, ſhe be- 
gan to ſhew the fickleneſs of her diſpoſition: for now- 
the hoſt entering the field, or rather chamber of battle, 
flew directly at Joſeph, and darting his head into his ſto- 
mach (for he was a ſtout fellow, and an expert boxer) 
almoſt ſtaggered him; but Joſeph ſtepping one leg back, 
did with his left hand ſo chuck lim under the chin that 


he reeled. The youth was purſuing his blow with his 


right hand, when he received from one of the ſervants 
ſuch a ſtroke with a cudyel on his temples, that it in- 
ſtantly deprived him of ſenſe, and he meaſured his 
length on the ground. | 

F. anny rent the air with her cries, and Adams was 
coming to the aſſiſtance of Joſeph: but the two ſerving- 
men and the hoſt now fell on him, and ſoon ſubdued 
him, though he fought like a madman, and looked ſo 
black with the impreſſions he had received from the mop, 
that Don Quixote would certainly have taken him for 
an enchanted Moor. But now follows the moſt tragical 
part; for the captain was riſen again, and ſeeing Joſeph 
on the floor, and Adams ſecured, he inſtantly laid hold 
on Fanny, and with the afliſtance of the poet and the 
Play r, 
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player, who, hearing the battle was over, were now 
come up, dragged her, crying and tearing her hair, from 
the ſight of her Joſeph, and with a perfect deafneſs to 
all her intreaties, carried her down ftairs by violence, 
and faſtened her on the player's horſe; and the captain 
mounted his own, and leading that on which this poor 
miſerable wretch was, departed without any more confi- 
deration of her cries than a butcher hath of thoſe of a 
lamb : for indeed his thoughts were entertained only with 
the degree of favour which he promiſed himſelf from the 
ſquire on the ſucceſs of his adventure. 

The ſervants, who were ordered to ſecure Adams and 
Joſeph as ſafe as poſſible, that the ſquire might receive 
no interruption to his deſign on poor Fanny, immediate- 
ly, with the poet's advice, tied Adams to one of the bed. 
poſts, as they did Joſeph on the other fide, as ſoon as 
they could bring him to himſelf ; and then leaving them 
together, back to back, and defiring the hoſt not to ſet 
them at liberty, nor to go near them till he had further 
orders, they departed towards their maſter ; but happen- 
ed to take a different road from that which the captain 
had fallen into. | 


CHAP. X. 


A diſcourſe betaween the poet and player ; of ne other uſe in 
this hiftory but to divert the reader. 


EFORE we proceed any farther in this tragedy, we 
ſhall leave Mr Joſeph and Mr Adams to themſelves, 
and imitate the wiſe conductors of the ſtage; who, in the 
midſt of a grave action, entertain you with ſome excellent 
piece of fatire or humour called a dance. Which piece, in 
deed, is therefore danced, and not ſpoke, as it is delivered to 
the audience by perſons whoſe thinking faculty is by moſt 
people held to ly in their heels; and to whom, as well as 
heroes, who think with their hands, nature hath only given 
heads for the ſake of conformity, and as they are of uſe in 
dancing, to hang their hats on. | 2 
The poet, addrefling the player, proceeded thus: As 
* I was ſaying,” (for they had been at this diſcourſe all 
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the time of the engagement above ſtairs), © the reaſon 

* you have no good new plays is evident; it is from your 
« diſcouragement of authors. Gentlemen will not write, 
„Sir, they will not write without the expectation of fame 


or profit, or perhaps both. Plays are like trees, which will 
not grow without nouriſhment; but like muſhrooms, they 


© ſhoot up ſpontancouſly, as it were, in a rich ſoil. The 
« muſes, like vines, may be pruned, but not with a hatch- 


© et. The town, like a peeviſh child, knows not what it 


* deſires, and is always beſt pleaſed with a rattle. A farce- 
© writer hath indeed ſome chance for ſucceſs ; but they 
© have loſt all taſte for the ſublime. Though I believe one 
© reaſon of their depravity is the badneſs of the actors. If 
c a man writes like an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows know not 
© how to give a ſentiment utterance.! Not fo faſt, ſays 
the player, the modern actors are as good at leaſt as 
their authors, nay, they come nearer their illuſtrious 
E predeceflors ; and I expect a Booth on the ſtage again, 
© ſooner than a Shakeſpeare or an Otway ; and indeed I 
may turn your obſervations againſt you, and with truth 
ſay, that the reaſon no authors are encouraged, is, be- 
cauſe we have no good new plays. © I have not affirm- 
ed the contrary,” ſaid the poet; © but I am ſurpriſed 
you grow ſo warm ; you cannot imagine yourſelf in- 
tereſted in this diſpute ; I hope you have a better opi- 
nion of my taſte, than to apprehend I ſquinted at 
yourſelf. No, Sir, if we had ſix ſuch actors as you, we 
ſhould ſoon rival the Betterons and Sandfords of former 
times ; for, without a compliment to you, J think it . 
impoſſible for any one to have excelled you in moſt of 
your parts: nay, it is a ſolemn truth, and I have 
heard many, and all great judges, expreſs as much ; 
and -you will pardon me if I tell you, I think every 
time I have ſeen you lately, you have conſtantly 
acquired ſome new excellence, like a ſnowbail. You 
have deceived me in my eſtimation of perfection, and 
have outdone what I thought inimitable. You are 
as little intereſted,” anſwered the player. in what I 
have ſaid of other poets; for d—n me, if there are not 
many ſtrokes, ay, whole ſcenes in your laſt tragedy, - 
which at leaſt equal Sbakeſpeare. There is a was 
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c of ſentiment, a dignity of expreſſion in it, which I will 
con many of our gentlemen did not do adequate juſ- 
© tice to. To confeſs the truth, they are bad enough; 

© and I pity an author who is preſent at the murder of 
© his works,'—* Nay, it is but ſeldom that it can hap- 
© pen,” returned the poet; © the works of moſt modern 
c authors, like dead-born children, cannot be murdered: 
© It is ſuch wretched, half-begotten, half-writ, lifeleſs, 
c ſpiritleſs, low, groveling ſtuff, that I almoſt pity the 
© actor who is obliged to get it by heart, which muſt be 
© almoſt as difficult to remember as words in a language 
* you do not underſtand,” * I am ſure, faid the player, 
© if the ſentences have little meaning when they are 
« writ, when they are fpoken they have leſs. I know 
© ſcarce one who ever lays an emphaſis right, and much 
© lefs adapts his action to his character. I have ſeen a 
tender lover in an attitude of fighting with his miſtreſs, 
and a brave hero ſuing to his enemy with his ſword in 
© his hand I don't care to abuſe my profeſſion; but 
rot me, if in my heart I am not inclined to the poet's | 

© fide.” * It is rather generous in you than juſt,” ſaid 


the poet; © and tho” I hate to ſpeak ill of any perſon's 


production; nay, I never do it, nor will—but yet, to 
do juſtice to the actors, what could Booth or Betterton 
© have made of ſuch horrible ſtuff as Fenton's Mariamne, 
« Froud's Philotas, or Mallet's Eurydice, or thoſe low; 


dirty, laſt dying ſpeeches, which a fellow in the city or 


* Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, what was his name, 


called Tragedies ?— Very well,” ſays the player, and 

© pray what do you think of fach fellows as Quin and 
* Delane, or that, face-making puppy young Cibber, 
* that ill- look d dog Macklin, or that ſaucy flut Mrs 
Clive? What work would they make with your Shake- 
* ſpeares, Otways, and Lees? How would thoſe harmo- 
* nious lines of the laſt come from their tongues t f 


= 


No more ; for I diſtlain 
* All pomp when thou art by—far be the noiſe 
Of kings and crowns from us, whole gentle ſouls 
Our kinder fates have ſteer'd another way. 
Free as the foreſt birds we'll pair e | 
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Without rememb'ring who our fathers were: 

« Fly to the arbours, grots. or flow'ry meads ; 
There in ſoft murmurs interchange our fouls, 
Together drink the cryſtal of the ſtream, 

Or taſte the yellow fruit which Autumn yields; 
And when the Golden evening calls us home, 
Wing to our downy neſts, and ſleep till morn. 


« Or how would this diſdain of Otway, 
| © Who'd be that fooliſh ſordid thing, call'd man ? 


« Hold, hold, hold, faid the poet, © do repeat that tender 
© ſpeech in the third actof my play which you made ſuch 
a figure in. I would willingly,” faid the player, but I 
© have forgot it. Ay, you was not quite perfect enough 
© in it when you played it, cries the poet, or you would 
have had ſuch an applauſe as was never given on the 
© ſtage; an applauſe I was extremely concerned for your lo- 
ſing.'— Sure, ſays the player, if I remember, that was 
hiſſed more than any paſſage in the whole play.'—* Ay, 
your ſpeaking it was hiſs'd,” ſaid the poet. My ſpeak- 
ing it ! ſaid the player.—* J mean your not ſpeaking 
it, {aid the poet. You was out, and then they hiſs'd. 
— They hiſs'd, and then I was out, if I remember,” 
anſwered the player; and I muſt ſay this for myſelf, that 
the whole audience allowed I did your part juſtice : fo 
« don't lay the damnation of your play to my account.” 
© I don't know what you mean by damnation,” replied 
the poet. Why you know it was acted but one night,” 
cried the player. No, ſaid the poet, you and the 
whole town were my enemies; the pit were all my 
+ enemies; fellows that would cut my throat, if the fear 
of hanging did not reſtrain them. All tailors, Sir, all 
« tailors./—* Why ſhould the tailors be ſo angry with 
© you?” cries the player. I ſuppoſe you don't employ 
« ſo many in making your cloaths.* I admit your jeſt, 
anſwered the poet; but you remember the affair as well 
as myſelf; you know there was a party in the pit and 
upper gallery would not ſuffer it to be given out again; 
though much, ay infinitely the majority, all the boxes 
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£ in particular, were defirous of it; nay, moſt of the ladies 
|, ſwore they would never come to the houſe till it was 
acted again. Indeed I muſt own their policy was 
good, in not letting it be given out a ſecond time; for 
the raſcals knew, if it had gone a ſecond night, it 
* would have run fifty: for if ever there was diſtreſs in 
ena a tragedy—I am not fond of my own performance; 
but if I ſhould tell you what the beſt judges ſaid of 
© it—>— Nor was it entirely owing to my enemies neither, 
© that it did not ſuceeed on the ſtage as well as it hath 
« ſince among the polite readers; for you can't ſay it 
< had juſtice done it by the performers'—— I think,” 
anſwered the player, the performers did the diftreſs of 
it juſtice : for I am ſure we were in diſtreſs enough, 
© who were pelted with oranges all the laſt act; we all 
s imagined it would have been the laſt act of our lives. 
The poet, whoſe fury was now raiſed, had juſt at- 
tempted to anſwer, when they were interrupted, and an 
end put to their diſcoerſe by an accident; which if the 
reader is impatient to know, he muſt ſkip over the next 
chapter, which is a ſort of counterpart to this, and con- 
tains ſome of the beſt and graveſt matters in the whole 
book, being a diſcourſe between Parſon Abraham Adams 
and Mr Joleph Andrews. | g 


CHAP. XI. 


Cantaining the exhortations of Parſon Adams to his friend 
in afflitien ; calculated for the inſtruction and improve- 
ment of the reader. | 


OSEPH no ſooner came perfectly to himſelf, than 
perceiving his miſtreſs gone, he bewailed her loſs 
with groans, which would have pierced any heart but 
thoſe which are poſſeſſed by ſome people, and are made of 
a certain compoſition, not uulike flint in its hardneſs, and 
other properties; for you may ſtrike fire from them, 
which will dart through the eyes, but they can never diſ- 
til one drop of water the ſame way. His own, poor 
youth, was of a ſofter compoſition; and, at theſe words, 
* O my dear Fanny! O my love ! ſhall I never, never 
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« ſee thee more ? his eyes overflowed with tears, which 
would have become any thing but a hero. In a word, 
his deſpair was more eaſy to be conceived than rela- 


Mr Adams, after many groans, ſitting with his back to 
Joſeph, began thus in a forrowful tone: You cannot ima- 
gine, my good child, that I entirely blame theſe firſt ago- 
© nies of your grief: for when misfortunes attack us by ſur- 
prize, it mult require infinitely more learning than you 
are maſter of to reſiſt them: but it is the buſineſs of a 


man and a Chriſtian, to ſummon reaſon as quickly as 


© he can to his aid; and ſhe will preſently teach him 
« patience and ſubmiſſion, Be comforted, therefore, 
© child, I fay be comforted. It is true, you have loſt the 
« prettieſt, kindeſt, lovelieſt, ſweeteſt young woman, one 
* with whom you might have expected to have lived in 
© happineſs, virtue, and innocence; by whom you might 
© have promiſed yourſelf many little darlings, who would 
© have been the delight of your youth, and the comfort 
of your age. You have not only loſt her, but have 
c reaſon to fear the utmoſt violence which luſt and po- 
wer can inflict upon her. Now indeed you may eaſily 
« raiſe ideas of horror, which might drive you to deſ- 
« pair.'— O I ſhall run mad, cries Joſeph. * O that I 
s could but command my hands to tear my eyes out, and 
my fleſh off. If you would uſe them to ſuch purpoſes, 
« I am glad you can't, anſwered Adams. I have ſtated 
« your misfortune as ſtrong as I poſlibly can; but, on the 
other fide, you are to conſider you are a Chriſtian ; that 
no accident happens to us without the divine permiſſion, 
« and that it is the duty of a man and a Chriſtian to ſub- 
mit. We did not make ourſelves ; but the fame power 
« which made us, rules over us, and we are abſolutely at 
« his diſpoſal ; he may do with us what he pleaſes, nor 
« have we any right to complain. A ſecond reaſon againſt 
our complaint is our ignorance; for as we know not 
« futyre events, fo neither can we tell to what purpoſe 
any accident tends ; and that which at firſt threatens us 
with evil, may in the end produce our good. I ſhould 
« indeed have ſaid our ignorance is twofold (but I have 
« not at preſent time to divide properly : ) for as we know 
© 
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not to what purpoſe any event is ultimately directed, 
ſo neither can we affirm from what cauſe it originally _ 
ſprung. You are a man, and conſequent]y a ſinner ; 
and this may be a puniſhment to you for your fins; 
indeed in this ſenſe. it may be eſteemed as a good, yea, 
as the greateſt good which ſatisfies the anger of Heaven, 
and averts that wrath which cannot continue without 
our deſtruction. Thirdly, our impotency of relieving 
ourſelves, demonſtrates the folly and abſurdity of our 
complaints: for whom do we reſiſt ? or againſt whom 
do we complain, but a power, from whoſe thafts no ar- 
mour can guard us, no ſpeed can fly ; a power which 
leaves us no hope but in ſubmiſſion ?——- O Sir, 


cried Joſeph, * all this is very true, and very fine, and 


6 
. 
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Cc 


I could hear you all day, if I was not ſo grieved at heart 
as now I am.” Would you take phyſic,“ ſays Adams, 
when you are well, and refuſe it when you are fick ? 
Is not comfort to be adminiſtred to the afflicted, and 
not to thoſe who rejoice, or thoſe who are at eaſe? 

O you have not ſpoken one word of comfort to me 
yet,” returned Joſeph. * No l' cries Adams, What 
am I then doing; what can I ſay to comfort you? 
O tell me, cries Joſeph, * that Fanny will eſcape back 
to my arms, that they ſhall incloſe that lovely creature, 
with all her ſweetneſs, all her untainted innocence about 
her. Why, perhaps you may, cries Adams; * but 
I can't promiſe you what's to come. You muſt with 
perfect reſignation wait the event; if ſhe be reſtored 

to you again, it is your duty to be thankful, and ſo it is 
if ſhe be not: Joſeph. if you are wiſe, and truly know 


your own intereſt, you will peaceably and quietly ſub- 


mit to all the diſpenſations of Providence, being tho- 
roughly aſſured, that all the misfortunes, how great ſo- 
ever, which happen to the righteous, happen to them 


for their good. —Nay, it is not your intereſt only, but 


© your duty to abſtain from immoderate grief; which, if 


6 


you indulge, you are not worthy the name of a Chriſtian.” 


He ſpoke theſe laſt words with an accent a little ſe- 
verer than uſual; upon which Joſeph begged him not to 
be angry, faying, he miſtook him, if he thought he de- 
nied it was his duty; for he had known that long aga. 


c What 
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© What fignifies knowing you duty, if you do not per- 
form it anſwered Adams. Your knowledge in- 
© creaſes your guilt——--O Joſeph, I never thought you 
© had this ſtubborneſs in your mind.“ Joſeph replied, 
© he fancied he miſunderſtood him, which I affure you, 
fays he, © you do, if you imagine I endeavour to grieve ; 
upon my ſoul J don't” Adams rebuked him for ſwear- 
ing, and then proceeded to enlarge on the folly of grief, 
telling him, all the wife men and philoſophers, even among 
the heathens, had written againſt it, quoting ſeveral paſ- 
ſages from Seneca, and the Conſolation, which though it 
was not Cicero's, was, he ſaid, as good almoſt as any of 
bis works; and concluded all, by hinting, that immoder- 
ate grief in this caſe might incenſe that power which a- 
ene coul reſtore him his Fanny. This reaſon, or in- 
Goed rather the idea which it raiſed of the reſtoration of 
Bis miſtreſs, had more effect than all which the parſon 
tad ſaid before, and for a moment abated his agonies; 
bat when his fears ſufficiently ſet before his eyes the dan- 
ger that poor creature was in, his grief returned again 
with repeated violence, nor could Adams in the leaſt af- 
ſwage it; though it may be doubted in his behalf, whe- 
ther Socrates himfelf could have prevailed any better. 

They remained ſometime in ſilence ; and groans and 
ſighs iftued from them both; at length Joſeph burſt out 
in the following ſoliloquy: . 


© Yes, I will bear my ſorrows like a man, 
gut I muſt alſo feel them as a man; 

I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 
And were moſt dear to me. 


Adams aſked him what ſtuff that was he repeated? 
To which he anſwered, they were ſome lines he had 
gotten by heart ont of a play“ Ay, there is nothing but 
£ heatheniſm to be learned from plays,” replied he 
© } never heard of any plays fit for a Chriſtian to read 
pbut Cato and the Conſcious Lovers; and I muſt own, 
in the latter, there are ſomethings almoſt ſolemn enough 
« for a ſermon.” But we ſhall now leave them a little, 
and enquire after the ſubject of their converſation. 

| ; CHAP, 
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CHAP, XII. 


31 are adventures, which we hope will as ntuch pleaſe as ſur- 
| priſe the reader. 


AT EITHER the facetious dialogue which paſſed be- 
N tween the poet and the player, nor the grave and 
ruly ſolenin diſcourſe of Mr Adams, will, ve conceive, 
make the reader ſufficient amends for the anxicty which 
he muſt have felt on the account of poor Fanny, whom 
we left in ſo deplorable a condition. We ſhall therefore 
now proceed to the relation of what happened to that 
beautiful and innocent virgin, after ſhe fell into the wick- 
ed hands of the captain. „ „ 
The man of war having conveyed his charming prize 
dut of the inn a little before day, made the utmoſt expe- 
dition in his power towards the Squire's houſe, where this 
delicate creature was to be offered up a ſacriſice to the 
| luſt of a ravither. He was not only deaf to all her be- 
wailings and entreaties on the road, but accoſted her ears 
with impurities, which, having been never before accuſ- 
tomed to them, ſhe happily for herſelf very little under. 
| ſtood. At laſt he changed his note, and attempted to 
ſoothe and mollify her, by ſetting forth the ſplendour and 
luxury which would be her fortune with a man who 
would have the inclination, and power too, to give her 
whatever her utmoſt withes could deſire; and told her 
he doubted not but ſhe would ſoon look kinder on him, 
as the inſtrument of her happineſs, and deſpiſe that piti- 
ful fellow, whom her ignorance could only make her fond 
of. She anſwered, She knew not whom he meant ; ſhe 
never was fond of any pitiful fellow. Are you affront- 
© ed, Madam,“ fays he, at my calling him ſo? but what 
better can be ſaid of one in a livery, notwithſtanding 
© your fondneſs for him?“ She returned, That the did 
not underſtand bim; that the man had been her fellow- 
ſervant; and the believed was as honeſt a creature as any 
alive; but as for fondneſs for men I warrant ye, 
eries the captain, we ſhall find means to perſuade you 
to be fond; and I adviſe you to yield to gentle = 3 
tx for 
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for you may be aſſured, that it is not in your power, by 
any ſtruggles whatever, to preſerve your virginity two 
© hours longer. It will be your intereſt to conſent ; for 
© the Squire will be much kinder to you, if he enjoys yon 
* willingly than by force. — At which words ſhe began 
to call aloud for aſſiſtance, (for it was now open day.) but 
finding none, ſhe lifted her eyes up to heaven, and ſup- 
licated the Divine aſſiſtance to preſerve her innocence. 
| The captain told her, if the perſiſted in her vociferation, 
he would find a means of ſtopping her month. And now 
the poor wretch, perceiving no hopes of fuccour, abandon- 
ed herſelf to deſpair, and ſighing out the name of Joſeph! _ 
Joſeph |! a river of tears ran down her lovely cheeks, and 
wet the handkerchief which covered her boſom A 
horſeman now appeared on the road, upon which the cap- 
tain threatened her violently if ſhe complained: however, 
the moment they approached each other, ſhe begged him 
with the utmoſt earneſteſs to relieve a diſtreſſed creature 
who was in the hands of a raviſher. The fellow ſtopped 
at thoſe words ; but the captain aſſured him it was his 
wife, and that he was carrying her home from her adul- 
terer : which fo ſatisfied the fellow, who was an old one, 
(and perhaps a married one too,) that he wiſhed him a 
good journey and rode on. He was no ſooner paſt, than 
the captain abuſed her violently for breaking his com- 
mands, and threatened to gagg her, when two more horſe- 
men, armed with piſtols, came into the road juft before 
them. She again ſolicited their aſſiſtance, and the cap- 
tain told the — ſtory as before. Upon which one ſaid 
to the other, —*< That's a charming wench, Jack ! I 
© with I had been in the fellow's place, whoever he is.“ 
But the other, inſtead of anſwering him, cried out eager- 
Iv, Zounds, I know her” and then turning to her, 
ſaid, © Sure you are not Fanny Goodwill Y— Indeed, 
© indeed I am, fhe cried, —* O John, I know you now 
c Heaven hath ſent you to my aſſiſtance, to deli- 
ver me from this wicked man, who is carrying me a- 
© way for his vile purpofes—O, for God's ſake, reſcue me 
* © from him? A fierce dialogue immediately enfued be- 
tween the captain and theſe two men, who being both 
armed with piftcls, and the chariot which they attended 
| | being 
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veing now arrived, the captain ſaw both force and ſtrata- 
gem were vain, and endeavoured to make his eſcape; in 
which, however, he could not ſucceed. The gentleman 
who rode in the chariot, ordered it to ſtop, and with an 
air of authority, examined into the merits of the cauſe ; 
of which, being advertiſed by Fanny, whoſe credit was 
confirmed by the fellow who knew her, he ordered the 
Captain, who was all bloody from his encounter at the 
inn, to be conveyed as a priſoner behind the chariot, and 
very gallantly took Fanny into it; for to ſay the truth, 
this gentleman (who was no other than the celebrated 
Mr Peter Pounce, and who preceded the Lady Booby 
only a few miles, by ſetting out earlier in the morning), 
was a very gallant perſon, and loved a pretty girl better 
than any thing, beſides his own money, or the money of 
other peopbe. | 

The chariot now proceeded towards the i inn, which, 
as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, and where it 
arrived at that very time when the poet and player were 
diſputing below ſtairs, and Adams and Joſeph were diſ- 
courſing back to back above: juſt at that period to which 
we brought them both in the preceding chapters, the 
chariot ſtopt at the door, and in an inſtant Fanny leaping 
fro n it, ran up to her Joſeph. O reader! conceiv2, i? thou 
canſt, the j joy which fired the breaſts of theſe lovers on 
this meeting; and if thy own heart doth not ſympathe- 
tically aſſiſt thee in this conception, I pity the: 1incerely 
from my own : for let the hard-hearted villain know this, 
that there is a pleaſure in a tender ſenſation beyond any 
which he is capable of taſting. 

Peter being informed by Fanny of the preſence of 
Adams, ſtopt to ſee him, and receive his homage ; for, 
as Peter was an hypocrite, a ſort of people whom Mr 
Adams never ſaw through, the one paid that reſpect to 
his ſeeming goodneſs which the other believed to be paid 
to his riches ; hence Mr Adams was ſo much his favourite, 
that he once lent him four pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
lixpence, to prevent his going to goal, on no greater ſe- 
curity than a bond and judgment, which probably he 
would have made no uſe of, though the money had not 
| peen (as it was) paid exactly at the time. 
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It is not - perhaps eaſy to deſcribe the figure of Adams 
he had riſen in ſuch a hurry, that be had on neither 
breeches, garters, nor ſtockings ; nor had he taken from 
his head, a red ſpotted handkerchief, which by night 
bound his wig, turned inſide out, around his head. He 


Had on his torn caſſock, and his great coat; but as the 
- remainder of his caffock hung down below his great coat, 


ſo did a ſmall ſtripe of white, or rather whitiſh linen, ap- 
Pear below that; to which we may add the ſeveral co- 
lours which appeared on his face, where a long piſs-burnt 


beard ſerved to retain the liquor of the ſtone pot, and 


that of a blacker hue which diſtilled from the mop.— This 
figure, which Fanny had delivered from his captivity, 

2s no ſooner ſpied by Peter, than it diſordered the com- 
poſed gravity of his muſcles ; however, he adviſed him 
imm ediately to make himſelf clean, nor would 1 his 


Homage I in that pickle. 


The poet and player no ſooner ſaw the captain in cap- 
tivity, than they began to confider of their own fafety, 
of which flight preſented itſelf as the only means; they 
therefore both of them mounted the poet's borſe, and 
made the moſt expeditious retreat in their po-.wer. 

The hoſt, who well knew Mr Pounce, and Lad 
Booby's livery, was not a little ſurpriſed at this change of 


the ſcene, nor was his confuſion much helped by his wife, 


who was now juſt ariſen, and having heard from him the 
account of what had paſſed, comforted him with a decent 
number of fools and blockheads ; aſked him why he did 
not conſult her; and told him, he would never leave fol- 
lowing the nonſenſical dictates of his own numſcull, till 
the and her family were ruined. * | 

Joſeph being informed of the-captain's arrival and ſee. 


ing his Fanny now in ſafety, quitted her a moment, and 


running down ſtairs, went directly to him, and ſtripping 
off his coat, challenged him to fight; but the captain re- 
fuſed, ſaying, he did not underſtand boxing. He then 
graſped a cudgel in one hand, and catching the captain 
by the collar with the other; gave him a moſt ſevere 
drubbing ; and ended with telling him, he had now had 
ſome revenge for what his dear Dy 225 tuffered. | 
When 


1 
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When Mr Pounce had a little regaled himſelf with 
fome proviſion which he had in his chariot, and Mr 
Adams had put on the beſt appearance his cloaths would 
allow him, Pounce ordere the captain into his pre- 
ſence ; for he ſaid he was guilty of felony, and the next 
juſtice of peace ſhould commit him; but the ſervants 
(whoſe appetite for revenge is ſoon ſatisfied) being ſuffi- 
ciently contented with the drubbing which Joſeph had 
inflicted on him, and which was indeed of no very 
moderate kind, had ſuffered him to go off, which he did, 
threatning a ſevere revenge againſt Joſeph, which 1 have 
never heard he thought proper to take. 

The miſtreſs of the houſe made her voluntary appear- 
ance before Mr Pounce, and with a thouſand curtſies told 
him, She hoped his Honour would pardon her huſband, 
who was a very nonſenſe man, for the ſake of his poor 
family; that indeed if he could be ruined alone, the 
| ſhould be very willing of it: for becauſe, as why, his 
Worſhip very well knew he deſerved it; but ſhe had 
three poor ſmall children, who were not capable of get- 
ting their own living; and if her huſband was ſent te 
goal, they muſt all come to the pariſh z for ſhe was a 


poor weak woman, continually a-breeding, and had no 


time to work for them. She therefore hoped his Ho- 
nour would take it into his Worſhip's conſideration, and 
to forgive her huſband this time; for the was ſure he 
never intended harm to man, woman, or child; and if 
it was not for that block-head of his own, the man in 
ſome things was well enough; for ſhe had had three 
children by him in leſs than three years, and was almoſt 
ready to cry out the fourth time. She would have pro- 
| ceeded i in this manner much longer, had not Peter ſtop- 
pod her tongue, by telling her he had nothing to fay to 

r huſband, nor her neither. So, as Adanis and the reſt 
had aflured her of forgiveneſs, the cried and curtſied out 
of the room. 

Mr Pounce was deſirous that Fanny ſhould continue 
her journey with him in the chariot z but ſhe abſolutely 
refuſed, ſaying, ſhe would ride behind Joſeph, on a horſe 


which one of Lady Booby's ſervants had equipped him 
wich. But, alas 1 when the horſe appeared, it was found 
to 
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to be no other than that identical beaſt which Mr Adanir 
had left behind him at the inn, and which theſe honeſt 
fellows, who knew him, had redeemed. Indeed, what- 
ever horfe they had provided for Joſeph, they would 
have prevailed with him to mount none, no, not even to 
ride before his beloved Fanny, till the Parſon was - fup- 
plied ; much lefs would he deprive his friend of the beaſt 
which belonged to him, and which he knew the moment 
he ſaw, though Adams did not; however, when he was 
reminded of the affair, and told that they had brought 
the horſe with them which he left behind, he anſwered 

— + Bleſs me! and fo I did” 

Adams was very defirous that Joſeph and Faniy ſhould 
mount this horſe, and declared he could walk very eaſily 
Home. If I walked alone,” ſays he, I would wager a 
© ſhilling, that the pedeſtrian outſtripped the equeſtrian 
© travellers : but as I intend to take the company of a 
pipe, peradventure I may be an hour later. One of 
the ſervants whiſpered Joſeph to take him at his word, 
and ſuffer the old put to walk if he would : this propoſal 
was anſwered with an angry look and a peremptory re- 
fuſal by Joſeph, who, catching Fanny up in his arms, 
averred he would rather carry her home in that manner, 
than take away Mr Adams's horſe, and permit him ts 
walk on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou haſt ſeen a conteſt between two 
gentlemen, or two ladies, quickly decided, though they 
have both aſſerted they would not eat ſuch a nice morſel, 
and each inſiſted on the other's accepting it; but, in rea- 
lity, both were very defirous to ſwallow it themſelves. 
Do not therefore conclude hence, that this diſpute would 
have come to a ſpeedy deciſion : for here both parties 
were heartily in carneſt, and it was very probable they 
would have remained in the inn-yard to this day, had 
not the good Peter Pounce put a ſtop to it; for finding 
he had no longer hopes of ſatisfying his old appetite with 
Fanny, and being deſirous of having ſome one to whom he 
might communicate his grandeur, he told the parſon he 
would convey him home in his chariot. This favour 
was by Adams, with many bows and acknowledgments, ac- 
cepted, though he afterwards faid, He aſcended the cha- 

5 riot 
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riot rather chat he might not offend, than from any deſire 
of riding in it, for that in his heart he preferred the 
pedeſtrian even to the vehicular expedition. All matters 
| being now ſettled, the chariot, in which rode Adams and 
Pounce, moved forwards ; ; and Joſeph having borrowed 
2 pillion from the hoſt, Fanny had juft feated herſelf 
thereon, and had laid hold of the girdle which her lover 
wore for that purpoſe, when the wite beaſt, who conelud- 
ed that one at a time was ſufficient, that two to one were 
pdds, Wc. diſcovered much uneafineſs at his double load, 
and began to conſider his hinder as his fore-leg, movin 
the direct contrary way to that which is called forwards. 
Nor could Joſeph, with all his horſemanſhip, perſuade 
him to advance : but without having any regard to the 


lovely part of the lovely girl which was on his back, he 


nſed ſuch agitations, that had not one of the men come 
in immediately to her aſliſtance, ſhe had, in plain Engliſh, 
tumbled backwards on the ground. This inconvenience 
was preſently remedied by an exchange of horſes; and 


then Fanny being again placed on her pillion, on a bet- . 


ter-natured, and ſomewhat better-fed beaſt, the parſon's 
| horſe, finding he had no longer odds to contend with, 
agreed to march; and the whole proceffion ſet forward 
for Booby-Hall, where they arrived in a few hours, with- 
out any thing remarkable happening on the road, unleſs 
it was a curious dialogue between the parſon and the 
| ſteward, which, to uſe the language of a late apologiſt, a pat- 

tern to all biographers, © waits for the reader in the next 
* chapter.“ | 


CHAP. XIII. 


1 curious dialogue which paſſid between Mr Abraham 
Adams and Mr Peter Pounce, better wworth reading thau 
all the 2works of Colly Cibber, and many others. 


HE chariot had not proceeded far, before Mr 


Adams obſerved it was a very fine day. © Ay, 


s and a very fine country too, anſwered Pounce. I 
© ſhould think ſo more, anſwered Adams, if I had not 
lately wavelled over the Downs, which I take to exceed 
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256 ADVENTURES OF 

© this and all other proſpects in the univerſe”, .* A fig 
« for proſpects, anſwered Pounce, one acre here is 
s worth ten there; and, for my own part, I have no de- 
6 light in the proſpect of any land but my own.” Sir, 
ſaid Adams, you can indulge yourſelf with many fine 
« proſpects of that kind.“ I thank. God I have a little, 
© replied the other, with which I am content, and 
© envy no man: I have a little, Mr Adams, with which 
* I do as much good as I can.“ Adams anſwered, That 
riches without charity were nothing worth; for that they 
were a blciing only to him who made them a bleſſing to 
others. You and 1,“ ſaid Peter, have different no- 
tions of charity. I own, as it is generally uſed, I do 
not like the word, nor do I think it becomes one of 
us gentlemen ; it is a mean parſon-like quality; though 
I woutd not infer many parſons have it neither.“ Sir, 
faid Adams, my definition of charity is, a generous diſ- 
« poſition to relieve the diſtreſſed. There. is ſomething 
in that definition,“ anſwered Peter, © which 1 like well 
enough; it is as you fay, a diſpoſition—and does not 
ſo much conſiſt in the act as in the diſpoſition to do 
it; but, alas! Mr Adams, who are meant by the diſ- 
trefied ? Believe me, the diſtreſſes of mankind are moſt- 
ly imaginary, and it would be rather folly than good- 
neſs to relieve them.“ Sure, Sir,” replied Adams, 
hunger and thirſt, cold and nakedneſs, and other dif- 
trefies which attend the poor, can never be ſaid to be 
imaginary evils.” How can any man complain of hun- 
ger,” faid Peter, in a country where ſuch excellent ſal- 
Iads are to be gathered in almoſt every field? or of 
thirſt, where every river and ſtream produces ſuch de- 
licious potations ? And as for cold and nakedneſs, they 
are evils introduced by luxury and cuſtom. A man 
naturally wants cloaths no more than a horſe or any o- 
ther animal; and there are whole nations who go with- 
out them: but theſe are things perhaps which you who 
do not know the world'—* You will pardon me, Sir, re- 
turned Adams; I have read of the Gymnoſophiſts.* «* A 
* plague of your Jehoſaphats,” cried Peter; the greateſt 
fault in dur conſtitution is the proviſion made for the 
5 poor, except that perhaps made for ſome others. Sire. 
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T have not an eſtate which doth not contribute almoſt 

© as much again to the poor as to the land tax; and ] 

do aflure you, I expect to come myſelf to the pa- 

© riſh in the end.“ To which Adams giving a diſſent- 

ing ſmile, Peter thus proceeded : * I fancy, Mr Adams, 
| © you are one of thoſe who imagine I am a lump of 
© money ; for there are many who, I fancy, believe that 
"© not only my pockets, but my whole cloaths are lined 

© with bank-bills; but J aſſure you, you are all miſtaken ; I 

© am not the man the world eſteems me. If I can hold 

© my head above water, it is all I ean, I have injured 

© myſelf by purchaſing. I have been too liberal of my 

money. Indeed I fear my heir will find my affairs in 

« a worle ſituation than they are reputed to be. Ah! 

© he will have reaſon to with I had loved money more 

© and land leſs. Pray, my good neighbour, where ſhould 

© I have the quantity of riches the world is ſo liberal to 

© beſtow on me? where could I poſſibly, without I had 

« ſtole it, acquire ſuch a treaſure ? «© Why truly,” ſaid 

Adams, I have been always of your opinion; I have 

wondered as well as yourſelf with what confidenee they 
could report ſuch things of you, which have to me 

appeared as mere impoſſibilities; for you know, Sir, 

and I have often heard you ſay it, that your wealth is 
of your own acquiſition, and can it be credible that in 

your ſhort time you have amaſſed ſuch a heap of trea- 

ſure as theſe people will have you worth? Indeed, had 

you inherited an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, which 
had deſcended in yourgfamily for many generations, | 
they might have had a colour for their aſſertions. „ 
Why, what do they ſay I am worth ?” cries Peter with a 2 
malicious ſneer. Sir, anſwered Adams; I have | 
heard ſome aver you are not worth leſs than twenty 
thouſand pounds; at which Peter frowned. * Nay, . 
Sir, ſaid Adams, you aſk me only the opinion of o- ; 
thers ; for my own part I have always denied it, nor 
did I ever believe you could poſſibly be worth half that 
ſum,” However, Mr Adams, ſaid he, ſqueezing 
him by the hand, I would not fell them all I am worth 
for double that ſum; and as to what you believe or 
they believe, I care not a fig, no, not a fart. I am not 
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258 ADVENTURES, &c. 


© poor becauſe you think me ſo, por becauſe you attempt, 
© to undervalue me in the country. I know the envy of 
* mankind very well; but I thank Heaven Iam above them. 

+ It is true my wealth is of my on acquiſition. I have not an 
« eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, that has deſcended in my 
family through mony generations; but I know heirs of 


© ſuch eſtates who are forced to travel about the country 


like ſome people in torn caſſocks, and might be glad 
* to accept of a pitiful curacy for what I know. Yes, 
Sir, as ſhabby fellows as yourſelf, whom no man of 
my figure, without that vice of good nature about 
© him, would ſuffer to ride in a chariot with him.“ © Sir,” 
faid Adams, I value not your chariot a ruſh, and if I had 
* known you had intended to affront me, I would have 
© walked to the world's end on foot ere I would have 
4 accepted a place in it. However, Sir, I will ſoon rid 

you of that inconvenience ;? and ſo ſaying, he open- 
ed the chariot door, without calling to the coachman, 
and leapt out into the highway, forgetting to take his hat. 
along with him ; which, "— Mr Pounce threw after 
him with great violence. h and Fanny ſtopped to 
bear him company the reſt #6 the way, which was not 
above a mile. | 
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BOOK FOURTH. © 
/ CHAP. 1. 1 
The arrival of Lady Booby and the re/t at Booby-hall. 


"THE coach and fix, in which Lady Booby rode, over- 
1 took the other travellers as they entered the pa- 
rith. She no ſooner ſaw Joſeph, than her cheeks glow- 
ed with red, and immediately after became as totally pale. 
She had, in her ſurpriſe, almoſt ſtopped her coach; but 
recollected herſelf timely enough to prevent it. She en- 
tered the pariſh amidit the ringing of bells, and the ac- 
clamations of the poor, who were rejoiced to ſee their pa- 
troneſs returned after ſo long an abſence, during which 
time all her rents had been drafted to London, without 

a ſhilling being ſpent among them, which tended not a 
little to their utter impoveriſhing ; for if the court would 

be ſeverely miſſed in ſuch a city as London, how much 
more muſt the abſence of a great perſon of fortune be 
felt in a little country village, for whoſe inhabitants ſuch 

a family finds a conſtant employment and ſupply ; and 
with the offals of whoſe table, the infirm, aged, and in- 
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fant poor, arc abundantly fed, with a gencroſity which 
hath ſcarce a viſible effect on their 222 s pocket E 

But if their intereſt inſpired ſo public a joy into every 
countenance, how much more forcibly did the affectien 
which they bore Parſon Adams operate upon all who be- 
held his return ! They flocked about him like dutiful 
children round an indulgent parent, and vied with each 
other in demonſtrations of duty and love. The parſon, on 
his fide, ſhook every one by the hand, enquired heartily 
after the healths of all that were abſent, of their chil- 
dren and relations, and expreſſed a ſatisfaction in his face, 
which nothing but benevolence made happy by its ob- 
jects could infuſe. 
Nor did Joſeph and Fanny want a hearty welcome — 
all who ſaw them. In ſhort, no three perſons could be 
more kindly received, as indeed none ever more deſerved 
to be univerſally beloved. © © 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to his houſe, 
where he inſiſted on their partaking whatever his wife, 
whom, with his children, he found in health and Joys 
could provide 3 where we ſhall leave them enjoying per- 
fect happineſs over a homely meal, to view ſcenes of 
greater ſplendour, but infinitely leſs Bliſs. | 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtleſs ſuſpect, by 
this ſecond appearante of Lady Booby on the Rage, that 
all was not ended by the diſmiſſion of Joſeph : and to 
be honeſt with them, they are in the right; the arrow 
had pierced deeper than ſhe imagined ; nor was the wound 
ſo. eaſily to be cured. The removal of the object ſoon 
cooled her rage, but it had a different effect on her love: 
that departed with his perſon ; but this remained lurking 
in her mind with his image. Reſtleſs, interrupted ſlum- 
bers, and confuſed horrible dreams, were her portion the 


firſt night. In the morning, Fancy painted her a more 


delicious ſcene ; but to delude, not delight her; for be- 
fore ſhe could reach the promiſed happinels, it vaniſhed, 
and left her to curſe, not to bleſs the viſion. | 

She ſtarted from her ſleep, her imagination being on 


fire with the phantom, when her eyes accidentally glan- 


cing towards the ſpot where yeſterday the real Joſeph 
had ure that little circumſtance raiſed his idea in the 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS. 261 


lirelieſt colours in her memory. Each look, each word, 
each geſture, ruſhed back on her mind with charms 
which all his coldneſs could not abate. Nay, ſhe imputed 


that to his youth, his folly, his awe, his religion, to every 
thing but what would inſtantly have produced contempt, 
want of paſſion for the ſex; or, that which would have 
rouſed her batred, want of /liking to her, 


Reflection then hurried her farther, and told her, ſhe 


muſt ſee. this beautiful youth no more ; nay, ſuggeſted to 
her, that ſhe herſelf had diſmiſſed him for no other fault 
than probably that of too violent an awe and reſpect for 
herſelf ; and which ſhe ought rather to have eſteemed a 
merit, the effects of which were beſides fo eaſily and ſure- 


ly to have been removed; ſhe then blamed, the curſed 


the haſty raſhneſs of her temper ; her fury was v-nted all 
on herſelf, and Joſeph appeared innocent in her eyes. 
Her paſſion at length grew ſo violent, that it forced her 
on ſeeking relief, and now ſhe thought of recaliing him: 
but pride forbade that; pride, which ſoon drove all ſofter 
paſſions from her ſoul, and repreſented to her the mean- 
neſs of him ſhe was fond of, That thought ſoon began 
to obſcure his beauties ; contempt ſucceeded next, and 
then diſdain, which preſently introduced her hatred 
of the creature who had given her ſo much uneaſineſs. 
Theſe enemies of Joſeph had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion ot 
her mind, than they inſinuated to her a thouland things 
in his disfavour ; every thing but diſlike of her perſon 
a thought, which as it would have been intolerable to bear, 
ſhe checked the moment it endeavoured to riſe. Re- 
venge came now to her aſſiſtance; and ſhe conſidered 


her diſmiſſion of him ſtript, and without a character, with 


the utmoſt pleaſure. She rioted in the ſeveral kinds of 
miſery, which her imagination ſuggeſted to her might 
be his fate; and with a ſmile compoſed of anger, mirth, 
and ſcorn, viewed him in the rags in which her fancy, 
MEER RL: 

Mrs Slipilop being ſummoned, attended her miſtreſs, 
who had now, in her own opinion, totally ſubdued this 
paſſion, Whilſt the was dreſſing, ſhe aſked if that fellow 
bad been turned away according to her orders. Slipſlop 
auſwered, ihe had told her Ladyſhip fo, (as indeed ſhe 
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ADVENTURES OF 
bad,) —-And how did he behave ? replied the Lady. 
Truly, Madam,“ cries Slipſlop, in ſuch a manner that 
" mfecled every body who ſaw him. 
© but little wages to receive; for he conſtantly allowed 
his father and mother half his income; ſo that, when 
your Ladyſhip's livery was ſtript off, he had not where- 
withal to buy a coat, and muſt have gone naked, if one 
of the footmen had not incommodated him with one ; 
and whilſt he was ſtanding in his ſhirt, (and, to ſay 
truth, he was an amorous figure) being told your Lady- 
hip would not give him a character, he ſighed, and 
faid, he had done nothing willingly to offend ; that for 
his part he ſhould always give your Ladyſhip a good 
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his enemies had ſet you againſt him: I wiſh you had 
not turned him away; for I believe you have not a 
« faithfuller ſervant in the houſe.*---Howcame you, then, 
replied the Lady, to adviſe me to turn him away? I, 
t Madam ' ſaid Slipſlop, I am ſure you will do me the 

* juſtice to ſay, I did all in my power to prevent it; but 
I ſaw your Ladyſhip was angry; and it is not the buſi- 
«© neſs of us upper ſervants to hinterfeare on thoſe occa- 
fions. . And was it not you, audacious wretch,” cried 
the Lady, © who made me angry? Was it not your tittle- 
© tattle, in which I believe you belicd the poor fellow 


© which incenſed me againſt him? He may thank you for 
C "Wt that hath happened ; and fo may I for the loſs of a 


good ſervant, and one who probably had more merit 
© than all of you. Poor fellow! I am charmed with 
© his goodneſs, to his parents. Why did you not tell mc 
© of that, but ſuffer me to diſmiſs ſo good a creature 
without a character? I ſee the reaſon of your whole. be- 
© haviour now as well as your complaint; you was jealous 
© of the wenches.“ I jealous ! ſaid Slipſlop ;? 1 aſſure you 
I look upon myſelf as his betters; I am not meat for a 
fbotman I hope.“ Theſe words threw the Lady into a 
violent paſſion, and ſhe ſent Slipſlop from her preſence, 


who departed, toſſing her noſe, and crying, Marry come 


up! there are ſome people more jealous than J, I be- 
« heve, 


though 


The poor lad had 


character wherever he went; and he prayed God to 
bleſs you; for you was the beſt. of ladies, though 


Her Lady affected not to hear the . | 
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though in reality ſne did, and underſtood them too. Now 
enſued a ſecond conflict, fo like the former, that it might 
ſavour of repetition to relate it minutely. It may fuffice 
to ſay that Lady Booby found good reaſon to doubt whe- 
ther ſhe had ſo abſolutely conquered her paſſion, as ſhe 
had flattered herſelf z and in order to accompliſh it quite, 
took a reſolution more common than wiſe, to retire im- 
mediately into the country. The reader hath long ago 
ſeen the arrival of Mrs Slipſlop, whom no pertneſs could 
make her miſtreſs reſolve to part with; lately that of Mr 
Pounce, her forerunner ; and, laſtly, that of the Lady 
herſelf. p64, | 

The morning after her arrival, being Sunday, ſhe 


went to church, to the great ſurpriſe of every body, 


who wondered to ſee her Ladyſhip (being no very con- 
ftant church-woman) there, ſo ſuddenly upon her journey. 
Joſeph was likewiſe there; and I have heard it was re- 
marked, that ſhe fixed her eyes on him much more than 
on the parſon; but this I believe to be only a malicious ru- 
mour. When the prayers were ended, Mr Adams ſtood 
up, and with a loud voice pronounced, I publiſh the 
'© banns of marriage between Joſeph Andrews and Fran- 
ces Goodwill, both of this pariſh,” &'c. Whether this 
had any effect on Lady Booby or no, who was then in 
her pew, which the congregation could not fee into, I 
could never diſcover ; but certain it is, that in about a 
quarter of an hour ſhe ſtood up, and directed her eyes 


to that part of the church where the women fat, and 


perſiſted in looking that way during the remainder of the 
ſermon, in ſo ſcrutinizing a manner, and with fo angry a 
countenance, that moſt of the women were afraid ihe was 
offended at them. | 

The moment ſhe returned home ſhe ſent for Slipſlop 
into her chamber, and told her, She wondered what 
that impudent fellow Joſeph did in that pariſh. Upon 
which Slipſlop gave her an account of her meeting Adams 
with him on the road, and likewiſe the adventure with 
Fanny. At the relation of which, the Lady often chan- 
ged her countenance ;z and when ſhe had heard all, -the 
ordered Mr Adams into her prefence, to whom ſhe be- 
haved as the reader will ſee in the next chapter. 
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„CH. A7. II. 


A | &ialogue between Mi. Abraham Adams and the Lad; 
Booby. | 


XM R Adams was not far off; for he was drinking 
| her Ladyſhip's health below, in a cup of her 
ale. He no ſooner came before her, than ſhe began in 
the following manner: I wonder, Sir, after the great 
many obligations you have had to this family,” (with 
all which the reader hath, in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
been minutely acquainted), that you will ungratefully 
© ſhow any reſpect to a fellow who hath been turned 
© out of it for his miſdeeds. Nor doth it, I can tell 
you, Sir, become a man of your character, to run about | 
© the country with an idle fellow and wench. Indeed, as 
© for the girl, I know no harm of her. Slipſlop tells me | 
« ſhe was formerly bred up in my houſe, and behaved as 
* ſhe ought, till ſhe hankered after this fellow, and he 
« ſpoiled her. Nay, ſhe may till perhaps do very well, if 
© he will let her alone. You are therefore doing a mon- 
ſtrous thing, in endeavouring to procure a match be- 
« tween theſe two people, which will be to the ruin of 
them both. —. Madam, fays Adams, if your Lady- 
ſhip will but hear me ſpeak, I proteſt I never heard 
any harm of Mr Joſeph Andrews; if I had, I ſhould 
have corrected him for it: for I never h: ve nor will. 
encourage the faults of thoſe under my cure. As for 
| © the young woman, I aſſure your ladyſhip, I have as 
© good an opinion of her as your Ladyſhip yourſelf, or 
any other can have. She is the ſweeteſt-tempered, 
© honeſteſt, worthieſt young creature; indeed, as to her 
beauty, I do not commend her on that account: 
though all men allow ſhe is the handſomeſt woman, 
« gentle or ſemple, that ever appeared in the pariſn. 
© You are very impertinent,* fays ſhe, © to talk ſuch ful- 
© ſome ſtuff to me. It is mighty becoming truly in a 
«clergyman to trouble himſelf about handſome women 3 
© and you are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt, A 
man who hath lived all his life in ſuch a pariſh as tHis 
| 12 
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is à rare judge of beauty. Ridiculous ! Beauty indeed 
* —a country wench a beauty II ſhall be ſick when- 
ever I hear beauty mentioned 4gain.—— And ſo this 
© wench is to ſtock the pariſh with beauties, I hope. — 
But, Sir, our poor is numerous enough already; I will 
© have no more vagabonds ſettled here.” * Madam, 
ſays Adams, your Ladyſhip is offended with me, I 
© proteſt, without any reaſon; This couple were deſirous 
to conſummate long ago, and 1 difluaded them from 
it; nay; I may venture to lay, I believe I was the ſole 
cauſe of their. delaying it.“ Well,” ſays ſhe, and 
you did very wiſely and honeſtly too, notwithſtanding 
ſhe is the greateſt beauty in the pariſh/——* And now, 
Madam,” continued he; I only perform my office to 
Mr Joſeph.' ——< Pray don't rtiſter ſuch fellows . to 
me, cries the Lady. He,“ faid the parſon, with 
the conſent of Fanny, before my face, put in the 
banns. “ Yes,” anſwered the Lady, © 1 ſuppoſe the 
flut is forward enough; Slipſlop tells me how her head 
runs upon fellows; that 1s one of her beauties I ſup- 
poſe. But if they have put in the banns, I defire you 
will publiſh them no more without my orders.“ Ma- 
dam, cries Adams, if any one puts in ſufficient cau- 
tion, and aſfigns a proper reaſon againſt them, I am 
willing to ſurceaſe. © I tell you a reaſon,” ſays the, 
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* he is a vagabond, and he ſhall not ſettle here, and bring 


© a neſt of beggars into the pariſh : it will make-us but 
little amends that they will be beauties.“ Madam, 
anſwered Adams, with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to your 
* Ladyſhip, I have been informed by Lawyer Scout, that 
© any perſon who ſerves a year, gains ſettlement in the 
© pariſh where he ſerves.” © Lawyer Scout, replied the 


Lady, is an impudent coxcomb; I will have no Law- 


yer Scout interfere with me. I repeat to you again, 
© I will have no more incurhberances brought on us: o 


© I defire you will proceed no farther.” Madam, re 
turned Adams, I would obey your Ladyſhip in every 
thing that is lawful ; but ſurely the parties being poor 

is no reaſon againſt their marrying. God forbid there 


© ſhould be any ſuch law. The poor have little ſhare 


enough of this world already; it would be barbarous 
L 1 + indeed 
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indeed to deny them the common privileges and inno- 
cent enjoyments which nature indulges to the animal 
creation.” Since you underſtand yourſelf no better,” 


cries the Lady, nor the reſpe&t due from ſuch as you 


* 
5 
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to a woman of my diſtinction, than to affront my ears 
by ſuch looſe difcourſe, I ſhall mention but one ſhort 
word; it is my orders to you, that you publiſh theſe 
banns no more; and if you dare, I will recommend it 
to your maſter, the doctor, to diſcard you from his ſer- 
vice; I will, Sir, notwithſtanding your poor family; and 
then you and the greateſt beauty in the pariſh may go 
and beg together.“ Madam, anſwered Adams, I 
know not what your Ladyfhip means by the terms maſ- 
ter and ſervice. I am in the ſervice of a Maſter who 
will never diſcard me for doing my duty: and if the 
doctor (for indeed I have never been able to pay for a 
licenct) thinks proper to turn me from my cure, God 
will provide me, I hope, another. At leaſt, my fami- 
ly, as well as myſelf, have hands;. and he will proſper, 
I doubt not, our endeavours to get our bread honeſtly 
with tnem. Whilſt my conſcience is pure, I ſhall never 
fear what man can do unto me.'—* I condemn my hu- 
mility,” ſaid the Lady, for demeaning myſelf to con- 
verſe with you ſo long. I ſhall take other meaſures ; 
for I ſce you are a confederate with them. But the 
ſooner you leave me the better; and I ſhall give orders 
that my doors may no longer be open to you. I will 
ſuffer no pariſons who run about the country with beau- 
ties, to be entertained here. Madam, ſaid Adams, 
I thall enter into no perſons doors againſt their will: 
but I am aſſured, when you have enquired into this 
matter, you will applaud, not blame wy proceeding z 
and fo I humbly take my leave? which he did with ma- 

ny bows, o or at leaſt with many attempts at a bow. | 


CHAP. III. 


What paſſed betaveen the Lady and Lawyer Scout. 


N the afternoon the Lady ſent for Mr Scout, whom 
the attacked moſt violently for intermeddling with 
her 
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her ſervants : which he denied, and indeed with truth ; 
for he had only aſſerted xccidemally, and perhaps right- 
ly, that a year's ſervice gained: a ſettlement; and fo far he 
owned he might formerly have informed the parſon, and 


believed it was law. I am reſolved,” ſaid the Lady, 


to have no diſcarded ſervants of mine ſettled here ; and 
* ſo, if this be your law, I ſhall ſend to another lawyer.“ 
Scout ſaid, © if ſhe ſent to a hundred lawyers, not one or 
all of them could alter the law. The utmoſt that was 
in the power of a lawyer, was to prevent the law's ta- 


dythip as well as any other: and I believe,“ ſays he, 
Madam, your Ladyſhip, not being converſant in theſe 
matters, hath miſtaken a difference: for I aſſerted on- 
ly, that a man who ſerved a year was ſettled. Now 
there is a material difterence between being ſettled in 
law and ſettled in fact; and as I affirmed generally he 
was ſettled, and law is preferable to fact, my ſettlement 
muſt be underſtood ; in law, and not in fact. And ſup- 
poſe, Madam, we admit he was ſettled in law, what ule 
will they make of it? how doth that relate to fact? He 


he is not an e and if he is not an inhabitant, 
he is not of this pariſn; and then undoubtedly he ought 
not to be publiſhed here; for Mr Adams hath told me 
your Ladyſhip's pleaſure, and the reaſon, which is a 


we have too many already; and I think we ought to 
have an act to hang or tranſport halt of them, If we 
can prove in evidence, that he is not ſettled in fact, it 
is another matter. What I ſaid to Mr Adams, was on 


if that was the caſe, I ſhould doubt Dor” t tell me 
your facts and your ifs,” ſays the Lady, I don't under- 
ſtand your gibberiſh: you take too much upou you, and 
are very impertinent in pretending to direct in this pa- 


riſh, and you ſhall be taught better, I aſſure you, you 


c ſhall. But as to the wench, I am reſolved the thall not 


« ſettle here; I will not ſuffer ſuch beauties as theſe to 


produce children for us to keep. Beauties indeed | 


' your Ladyſhip is FR to be merry, — —anſwered 


12 Scout. 


king effect; and that he himſelf could do for her La- 


is not ſettled in fact; and if he be not ſettled in fact, - 


very good one, to prevent burdening us with the poor; 


a ſuppoſition that he was ſettled in fact; and indeed 
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Scout. Mr Adams deſcribed her ſo to me, ſaid the 
Lady.. Pray what ſort of dowdy is it, Mr Scout ?—- 
The uglieſt" creature I almoſt ever beheld ; a poor dirty 
* drab, your Ladyſhip never ſaw ſuch a wretch.?— Well, 
but dear Mr Scout let her be what ſhe will, —theſe ug- 
y women will bring children yon know fo that we 
*- muſt prevent the marriage.'—* Truc, Madam, replied 
Scout, © for the ſubſequent marriage co-operating with 
the law, will carry law into fact; when a man is mar- 
5 ried, he is ſettled in fact; and then he is not remova- 
© ble. I will ſee Mr Adams, and I make no doubt of 
F prevailing with him. His only objection is, doubtleſs, 
that he ſhall loſe his fee; but that being once made 
* ealy, as it ſhall be, I am confident no farther objection 
15 will remain. No. no, it is impoſſible : but your Lady- 
* ſhip can't diſcommend his unwillingneſs to depart from 
bis fee. Every man ought to have proper value for his 
$ fee. As to the matter in queſtion, if your Ladyſhip 
f pleaſes to employ me init, I will venture to promiſe 
you ſucceſs. The laws of: this land are not ſo vulgar, 
to permit a mean fellow to contend with one of your La- 
5. dyſhip's fortune. We haye one ſure card, which is, to 
£ — him before Juſtice Frolic, who, upon hearin 
© your Ladyſhip's name, will, commit him without any 
* farther queſtions. As for the dirty ſlut, we ſhall 
have nothing to do with her; for if we get rid of 
5-the fellow, the ugly jade wil” —* Take what mea- 
* ſures you pleaſe, good Mr Scout,” anſwered the Lady, 
but 1 wiſh you could rid the pariſh of both; for Slip- 
flop tells me ſuch ſtories of this wench, that ' abhor the 
© thoughts of her; and though you fay ſhe is ſuch an 
© ugly-flut, yet you know, dear Mr Scout, theſe forward 
creatures who run after men, will always find ſome as 
forward as themſelves ; ſo that, to prevent the increaſe 
of beggars, we muſt get rid of her.'—* Your Ladyſhip 
7 is very much in the right, anſwered Scout, but I am 
* afraid the law is a little deficient in giving us any ſuch 
F Fier of preyention; however the Juſtice will ſtretch 
it as far as he is able, to oblige your Ladyſhip. To ſay 
$ truth, it is a great bleſſing to the country that he is in 
4 the commiſſion for he hath taken ſeyeral poor off = 
| hands 
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hands that the law could never lay hold on. I know 
{ome Juſtices who make as much of committing a man 
to Bridewell, as his Lordſhip at ſize would of hangs 
ing him; but it would do a man good to fee his 
worſhip, our Juſtice, commit a fellow to Bridewell z he 
takes ſo much pleaſure in it: and when once we ha'um 
there, we ſeldom hear any more o'um. He's either 
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«© ſtarved or ate up by vermin in a month's time. Here 


the arrival of a viſitor put an end to the converſation, and 
Mr Scout having undertaken the cauſe, and promiſed it 
ſucceſs, departed. 

This Scout was one of thoſe fellows who, without any 
knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, take upon 
them, in defiance of an act of parliament, to act as lawyers 


in the country, and are called fo. They are the peſts of 


ſociety, and a ſcandal to a profeſſion to which indeed they 
do not belong; which owes to ſuch kind of raſcallions the 
ill-will which weak perſons bear towards it. With this fel 


low, to whom a little before, ſhe would not have conde- 


ſcended to have ſpoken, did a certain paſſion for Joſeph, 


and the jealouſy and diſdain of poor innocent Fanny, be- 


tray the Lady Booby into a- familiar diſcourſe, in which 
ſhe inadvertently confirmed many hints, with which Slips 
flop, whoſe gallant he vas, had pre-acquainted him; and 
whence he had taken an opportunity to aſſert thoſe ſevere 


falſehoods of little Fanny, which poſſibly the reader might 


not have been well able to account for, if we had not 
thought proper to give him this information, | 


CHAP. iv. 


A ſhort chapter, But very full of matter ; particularly the ge | 


rival of My Booby and his Lady. 


A LL that night, and the next day, the Lady Booby 
paſſed with the utmoſt anxiety ; her mind was diſ- 


tracted, and her ſoul was toſſed up and down by many tur- 


bulent and oppoſite paſſions. She loved, hated, pitied, 
ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed the ſame perſon by fits, which 
changed in a very ſhort interval. On 'Tnetday morning, 
which happened to be a holiday, the went to church, 

ES were, 
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where, to her ſurpriſe, Mr Adams publiſhed the banns 
again, with as audible a voice as before. ;It was lucky for 
her that as there was no ſermon, {ſhe had an immediate 
opportunity of returning home to vent her rage, which 
ſhe could not have concealed from the congregation five 
minutes; indeed it was not then very numerous, the aſ- 
ſemoly conſiſting of no more than Adams, his clerk, his 
wife, the Lady, and one of her ſervants. At her return 
ſhe met Slipflop, who accoſted her in theſe words :—* O 
© Meam, what doth your Ladyſhip think? To be ſurc 
© Lawyer Scout hath carried Joſeph and Fanny both be- 
fore the Juſtice. All the pariſh are in tears, and fay 
© they will certainly be hanged : for no body knows what 
it is for. I ſuppoſe they deſerve it,” ſays the Lady. 
Why doſt thou mention ſuch wretches to me?“ O 
dear Madam,” anſwered Sliſlop, * is it not a pity ſuch a 
* graceleſs young man ſhould die a virulent death? I hope 
© the judge will take commenſuration of his youth. As 
for Fanny, I don't thiuk it ſignifies much what becomes 
© of her; and if poor Joſeph hath done any thing, I could 
venture to {wear ſhe traduced him in it; few men ever 
© came to fragrant puniſhment, but by thoſe naſty crea- 
c tures, who are a ſcandal to our ſect” The Lady was 
No more pleaſed at this news, after a moment's reflection, 
than Slipſlop herſelf: for though ſhe wiſhed Fanny far 
enough, ſhe did not deſire the removal of Joſeph, eſpeci- 
ally with her. She was puzzled how to act, or what to 
fay on this occaſion, when a coach and ſix drove into 
the court, and a ſervant acquainted her with the arrival 
cot her nephew Booby and his Lady. She ordered them 
to be conducted into a drawing-room, whither ſhe pre- 
ſently repaired, having compoſed her countenance as 
well as ſhe could; and being a little ſatisfied that the 
wedding would, by theſe means, be at leaſt interrupted, 
and that ſhe ſhould have an opportunity to execute any 
reſolution the might take, for which ſhe ſaw herſelf provi- 
ded with an excellent inſtrument in Scout. 

The Lady Booby apprehended her ſervant had made 
a miſtake, when he mentioned Mr Booby's lady; for ſhe 
had never heard of his marriage : but how great was her 
ſurpriſe, when, at her entering the room, her nephew 
- _ preſented 
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preſented his wife to her, ſaying, Madam, this is tha 


* charming Pamela, of whom I am convinced you have 


© heard ſo much.” The Lady received her with more ci- 


vility than he expected; indeed with the utmoſt : for the 
was perfectly polite, nor had any vice inconſiſtent with 
good-breeding. They paſſed ſome little time in ordinary 
diſcourſe, when a ſervant came and whiſpered Mr Booby, 


who preſently told the ladies, he mutt deſert them a little 
on ſome buiineſs of conſequence z and as their diſcourſe 
during his abſence would afford little inſtruction or enter- 


tainment to the reader, we will leave them for a while, to 
attend Mr Booby. 


\ 


CHAP. v. 
Containing Fuſtice-buſineſs ; curious precedents of depoſitions, 
and other matter neceſſary to be peruſed by all juſtices of the 
peace and their clerks. | 


IHE young Squire and his Lady were no ſooner a- 
lighted from their coach, than the ſervants began 
to enquire after Mr Joſeph, from whom, they ſaid, their 


Lady had not heard a word, to her great ſurpriſe, ſince 


he had left Lady Booby's. Upon this they were inſtant- 
ly informed of what had lately happened, with which 
they haſtily acquainted their maſter, who took an imme- 
diate reſolution to go himſelf, and endeavour to reſtore 
his Pamela her brother, before ſhe even knew ſhe had 
loſt him. | | 

The Juſtice, before whom the criminals were carried, 
and who lived within a ſhort mile of the Lady's houſe, 
was luckily Mr Booby's acquaintance, by his having an 


eſtate in his neighbourhood. Ordering therefore his 


horſes to his coach, he ſet out for the judgment-leat, and 


arrived when the Juſtice had almoſt finiſhed his buſi- 
neſs. He was conducted into a hall, where he was ac- - 


quainted that his worſhip would wait on him in a mo- 
ment; for he had only a man and a woman to commit to 
Bridewall firſt. As he was now convinced he had not a 
minute to loſe, he inſiſted on the ſervants introducing him 


directly into the room where the Juſtice was then execu- 
| ting 
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ting his office, as he called it. Being brought thither, 
and the firſt compliments being paſſed between the Squire 
and his Worſhip, the former aſked the latter what crime 
theſe two young people had been guilty of? No great 
crime, anſwered the Juſtice; I have only ordered 
© them to Bridewell for a month.” * But what is their 
«© crime ?” repeated the Squire. Larcency, an't pleaſe 
© your honour,” ſays Scout. Ay,” ſays the Juſtice, * a 
© kind of felonious larcenous thing. I believe I muſt order 
them a little correction too, a little ſtriping and whipe 
* ping.” (Poor Fanny, who had hitherto ſupported 
all with the thoughts of Joſeph's company, trembled at 
that ſound ; but indeed without reaſon, for-none but 
the devil himſelf would have executed fuch a ſentence 
on her.) * Still,” ſaid the Squire, © I am ignorant of the 
crime, the fact I mean.“ Why there it is in peaper,” 
anſwered the Juſtice, ſhewing him a depoſition, which, in 
abſence of his clerk, he had writ himſelf; of which we 
have with great difficulty procured an authentic copy? 
and here it follows verbatim et literatini. 


The depuſition of James Scout layer, and Thomas Trot- 


ter yeoman, taken before me, one of his Mageeſty's juſ⸗ 
taſſes of the piece for Zumerſetſſiire. | 


« HESE deponants faith, and firſt Thomas Trotter 

6 for himſelf faith, that on the of this inſtant 
October, being Sabbath-day, between the hours of 2 and 
« 4 in the afternoon, he zeed Joſeph Andrews and Fran- 
cis Goodwill walk akroſs a eertane felde belunging to 
« Layer Seout, and out of the path which ledes thru the 
« ſaid felde, and there he zde Joſeph Andrews with a 
« nife cut one hafel twig, of the value, as he believes, of 
3 half-pence, or thereabouts; and he faith, that the faid 
« Francis Goodwill was likewiſe walking on the graſs out 


of the ſaid path in the ſaid felde, and did receive and 
© karry in her hand the ſaid twig, and ſo was comſarting, 


© eading and abating to the ſaid Joſeph therein. And the 
* faid James Scout for himſelf ſays, that he verily be- 
© Jieves the ſaid twig to be his own proper twig,” c. 

- EL $ Jeſu !? 
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© Jeſu P ſaid the Squire, would you commit two per- 
© ſons to Bridewell for a twig ? © Yes, ſaid the lawyer, 
and with great lenity too; for it we had called it a 
© young tree, they would have been both hanged '— 
© Harkee,' ſays the Juſtice, taking aſide the Squire, I 
© ſhould not have been ſo ſevere on this occaſion, but La- 


© dy Booby defires to get them out of the pariſh; ſo 


© Lawyer Scout will give the conſtable orders to let them 
run away if they pleaſe ; but it ſeems they yntend to 


©. marry together, and the Lady hath no other means, 
© as they are legally ſettled there, to prevent their bring- 


ing an incumbrance on her own pariſh,” «+ Well, ſaid 
the Squire, © I will take care my aunt ſhall be ſatisfied in 
© this point; and likewiſe I promiſe you, Joſeph here 
* ſhall never be an incumbrance on her. I ſhall be obli- 
© ged to you, therefore, if, inſtead of Bridewell, you 
* would commit them to my cuſtody.'—* O to be ſure, 
Sir, if you deſire it, anſwered the Juſtice ; and with- 
out more ado, Joſeph and Fanny were delivered over to 
Squire Booby, whom Joſeph very well knew; but little 
gueſſed how nearly he was related to him. The Juſtice 
burnt his mittimus : the conſtable was ſent about his buſi- 
neſs; the lawyer made no complaint for want of juſtice ; 
and the priſoners, with exulting hearts, gave a thouſand 
thanks to his honour Mr Booby, who did not-intend their 
obligations to him ſhould ceaſe here; for ordering his 
man to produce a cloak-bag, which he had cauſed to be 


SO?» 


brought from Lady Booby's on purpoſe, he defired the 


Juſtice that he might have Joſeph with him into a room; 


where ordering his ſervant to take out a ſuit of his own 


clothes, with linen and other neceſſaries, he left Joſeph 
to dreſs himſelf, who not yet knowing the cauſe of all this 
civility, excuſed his accepting ſuch a favour, as long as 
decently he could. Whilſt Joſeph was dreffing, the 
Squire repaired to the Juſtice,, whom he found talking 
with Fanny; for during the examination ſhe had ſlop- 
ped her hat over her eyes, which were alſo bathed in 
tears, and had by that means concealed from his Worſhip 
what might perhaps have rendered the arrival of Mr 
Booby unneceſſary, at leaſt for herſelf. The Juſtice no 
fooner ſaw her eountenance cleared up, and her bright 
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eyes ſhining through her tears, than he ſecretly curſed 
himſelf tor having once thought of Bridewell for her. He 
would willingly have ent his own wife thither, to have 
had Fanny in her place : and conceiving almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant deſires and ſchemes to accompliſh them, he 
employed the minutes while the Squire was abſent with 
Joſeph, in aſſuring her how ſorry he was for Having treat- 
ed her ſo roughly before he knew her merit; and told 
ber, that fince Lady Booby was unwilling that the ſhould 
ſettle in her pariſh, the was heartily welcome to his, 
where he promiſed her his protection, adding, that he 


would take Joſeph and her inte his own family, if ſhe 


liked ; which aſſurance he confirmed with a ſqueeze by the 
hand. She thanked him very kindly, and ſaid, She 
would acquaint Joſeph with the offer, which he would 
certainly be glad to accept; for that Lady Booby was an- 
gry with them both, though ſhe did not know either 
had done any thing to offend her: but imputed it 
to Madam Slipſlop, who had always been her ene- 
my. N ; 
The Squire now returned, and prevented any farther 
continuance of this converſation ; and the Juſtice, out of 
a pretended reſpect for his gueſt, but, in reality, from an 
apprehenſion of a rival, (for he knew nothing of his mar- 
riage), ordered Fanny into the kitchen, whither ſhe glad- 
ly retired ; nor did the Squire, who declined the trouble 
of explaining the whole matter, oppoſe it. 

It would be unneceilary, if I was able, which indeed 
I am not, to relate the converſation between theſe two 
gentlemen, which rolled, as I have been informed, entire- 
iy on the ſubject of horce-racing. Joſeph was ſoon dreſ- 
{ed in the plaineſt dreſs he could find, which was a blue 
coat and breeches, with a gold edging, and a red waiſt- 
coat with the fame ; and as this ſuit, which was rather 
too large for the Squire, exactly fitted him, ſo he became 
it ſo well, and looked ſo genteel, that no perſon would 
have doubted its being as well adapted to his quality as 
his ſhape, nor have ſuſpected, as one might, when my 
Lord——, or Sir, „or Mr-—, appear in lace. or 
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embreidery, that the tailor's man wore thoſe clothes at 


home 
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home on his back which he ſhould have carried under his 
arm. - | 

The Squire now took leave of the Juſtice, and .calling 
for Fanny, made her and Joſeph, againſt their wills, get 
into the coach with him, which he then ordered to drive 


to Lady Booby's.—It had moved a few yards only, when 
the Squire aſked Joſeph if he knew who that man was 


croſſing the field; for, added he, I never ſaw one take 
ſuch ſtrides before. Joſeph anſwered eagerly, * O Sir, it 
£ is Parſon Adams.'—* O la, indeed, and fo it is,“ ſaid 
Fanny; poor man, he is coming to do what he could for 
cus. Well, he is the worthieſt beſt natured creature.“ 


— Ay, ſaid Joſeph, God bleſs him, for there is not 


« ſuch another in the univerſe.” —* The beſt creature li- 
« ving ſure,” cries Fanny. Is he ? ſays the Squire; then 
I am reſolved to have the beſt creature living in my 


* coach;? and fo ſaying, he ordered it to ſtop, whilſt Jo- 


ſeph, at his requeſt, hollowed to the Parſon, who, well 
knowing his voice, made all the haſte imaginable, and 
ſoon came up with them. He was deſired by the maſter, 


who could ſcarce refrain from laughter at his figure, to 
mount into the coach, which he with many thanks refu- | 


ſed, ſaying, he would walk by its fide, and he'd warrant 
he'd keep up with it; but he was at length over prevail- 
ed on. 'The Squire now acquainted Joſeph with his marri- 
age; but he might have ſpared himſelf that labour; for 
his ſervant, whilſt Joſeph was dreſſing, had performed that 
office before. He continued to expreſs the vaſt happi- 
neſs he enjoyed in his ſiſter, and the value he had for all 
who belonged to her. Joſeph made many bows, and ex- 
preſſed as many acknowledgments; and Parſon Adams, 
who now firſt perceived Joſeph's new apparel, burſt into 
tears with joy, and fell to rubbing his hands, and ſnapping 
his fingers, as if he had been mad. 
They were now arrived at the Lady Booby's, and the 
Squire, deſiring them to wait a moment in the court, 
walked in to his aunt, and calling her out from his wife, 


acquainted her with Joſeph's arrival; ſaying, * Madam, 


as | have married a virtuous. and worthy woman, I am 
© refolved to own her relations, and ſhew them all proper 
* reſpect; I ſhall think myſelf therefore infinitely obli- 
M m2 « ged 
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p ped to all mine who will do the ſame. It is true, her 
© brother hath been your ſervant, but he is now become 
my brother; and I have one happineſs, that neither 
his character, behaviour, or appearance, give me any 
reaſon to be aſhamed of calling him ſo. In ſhort, he 
is now below dreſſed like a gentleman, in which light 
I intend he ſhall hereafter be ſeen : and you will oblige 
me beyond expreſſion, if you will admit him to be of 
our party; for I know it will give great pleaſure to my 
wife, though ſhe will not mention it. 
This was a ftroke of fortune beyond the Lady Booby's 8 
Hopes of expectation ; ſhe anſwered him eagerly Ne- 
« phew, you know how eafily I am prevailed on to = 

any thing which Joſeph Andrews defires—Phoo, 1 
mean which you defire me; and as he is now your re- 
lation, I cannot refuſe to entertain him as ſuch.” 
The Squire told her, he knew his obligation to her for 
her compliance; and going three ſteps, he returned, and 
told her, hs had one more favour, which he believed 
ſhe would eaſily. grant, as ſhe had accorded him the for- 
mer. There is a young woman'—+ Nephew, ſays ſhe, 
don't let my good nature make you deſire, as is too com- 
6 monly the caſe, to impoſe on me; nor think, becauſe I 
© have, with ſo much condeſcenſion, agreed to ſuffer 
« your brother-in-law to come to my table, that I will 
< ſubmit to the company of all my own ſervants, and all 
© the dirty trollops in the couitry. Madam, anſwered 
the Squire, I believe you never ſaw this young creature. 
I never beheld ſuch ſweetneſs and innocence, joined 
with ſuch beauty, and withal ſo gentcel“ Upon my 
« ſon], I won't admit her,” replied the Lady i in a paſſion ; 
the whole world ſhan't prevail on me. I reſent even 
the defire as an affront, and. The Squire, who knew 
her inflexibility, interrupted her, by aſking pardon, and 
promiſing not to mention it more. He then returned to 
Joſeph, and ſhe to Pamela. He took Joſeph afide, and 
told him he would carry him to his ſiſter ; but could not 
prevail as yet for Fanny. Joſeph begged that he might 
ſee his ſiſter alone, and then be with his Fanny ; but the 
Squire, knowing the pleaſure his wife would have in her 
brother company, W ould not admit it, telling Joſeph 
8 there 
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there would be nothing in ſo ſhort an abſence from Fanny, 
whilſt he was aſſured of her ſafety; adding, he could not 
eaſily quit a ſiſter whom he had not ſeen fo long, and 
who ſo tenderly loved him. —Joſeph immediately com- 
plied : for, indeed, no brother could love a ſiſter more; 
and recommending Fanny, who rejoiced that ſhe was not 
to go before Lady Booby, to the care of Mr Adams, he 
attended the Squire up ſtairs, whilſt Fanny, repaired with 


the Parſon to his houle, where ſhe thought herſelf ſecure 
of a kind reception. 


C HAP. VI, 


bh, which you are defired to read no more than you like. 


HE meeting between Joſeph and Pamela was not 
without tears of joy on both ſides: and their em- 

braces were full of tenderneſs and affection. They were, 
however, regarded with much more pleaſure by the ne- 
phew than by the aunt, to whoſe flame they were fuel 
only; and being affiſted by the addition of dreſs, which 
was indeed not wanted to ſet off the lively colours in 
which nature had drawn health, ſtrength, comelineſs, and 
youth. In the afternoon, Joſeph, at their requeſt, enter- 
tained them with an account of his adventures; nor 
could Lady Booby conceal her diſſatisfaction at thoſe parts 
in which Fanny was concerned, eſpecially when Mr Boo- 
by launched forth into ſuch rapturous praiſes of her beau- 
ty. She ſaid, applying to her neice, that ſhe wondered 
her nephew, who had pretended to marry for love, 
ſhould think ſuch a ſubject proper to amuſe his wife with; 
adding, that for her part, the ſhould be jealous of a huſ- 
band who ſpoke ſo warmly in the praiſe of another wo- 
man. Pamela anfwered, Indeed ſhe thought ſhe had 
cauſe; but it was an inſtance of Mr Booby's aptneſs to 
ſee more beauty in women than they were miſtreſſes of. 
At. which words, both the women fixed their eyes on two 
looking-glaſſes; and Lady Booby replied, .that men were, 
in general, very ill judges of beauty; and then, whilſt 
both contemplated only their own taces, they paid a croſs 
compliment to each other's charms, When the hour of 
R | — 
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reſt approached, which the lady of the houſe deferred as 
long as decently ſhe could, the informed Joſeph, (whom 


for the future we ſhall call Mr Joſeph, he having as good 


a title to that appellation as many others, I mean that in- 
conteſted one of good clothes) that ſhe had ordered a 
bed to be provided for him. He declined this favour to 
his utmoſt ; for his heart had long been with his Fanny; 
but ſhe infiſted on his accepting it, alledging, that the pa- 
rifh had no proper accommodation for ſuch a perſon as he 
was now to eſteem himſelf. The Squire and his lady 
both joining with her, Mr Joſeph was at laſt forced to 
give over his deſign of viſiting Fanny that evening, who, 
on her ſide, as impatiently expected him till mid. night, 
when, in complaiſance to Mr Adams's family, who had 
fat up two hours out of reſpect to her, ſhe retired to bed, 
but not to ſleep ; the thought of, her love kept her wa- 
Eing, and his not returning, according to his promiſe, fil- 
ted her with uneaſineſs, of which, however, ſhe could not 
aflign any other cauſe than merely that of being abſent 
from him. 

Mr Joſeph roſe early in the morning, and viſited her 
in whom his ſoul delighted. She no ſooner heard his 
voice in the parſon's parlour, than ſhe leapt from her bed, 
and drefling herſelf in a few minutes, went down to him. 
They paſſed two hours with inexpreſſible happineſs toge- 
ther, and then having appointed Monday, by Mr Adams's. 
permiſſion, for their marriage, Mr Joſeph returned, ac- 
cording to his promiſe to breakfaſt at the Lady Booby's, 
with whoſe behaviour, fince the evening, we fhall now 
acquaint the reader. 

She was no ſooner retired to her chamber, than ſhe 
aſked Slipflop what ſhe thought of this wonderful crea- 


ture her nephew had married. Madam ! ſaid Slipflop, not 


yet ſufficiently underſtanding what anſwer ſhewas to make. 
I aſk you,” aniwered the Lady, what you think of the 


.* dowdy, my niece, I think I am to call her ? Slipſlop 


wanting no farther hint, began to pull her to pieces, and 
ſo miſerably defaced her, that it would have been impoſh- 
ble for any one to have known the perſon. The Lady gave 
her all the afliſtance ſhe could, and ended with ſaying, —* I 


* think, Slipſlop, you have done her Juſtice 3 but yet, 


© bad 
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© bad as ſhe is, ſhe is an angel comparedto this Fanny. Slip- 


ſlop then fell on Fanny, whom ſhe hacked and hewed in 


the like bar barous manner, concluding with an obſerva- 
tion, that there was always ſomething in thoſe low. life 
creatures which muſt eternally diſtinguiſh them from their 
betters. Really, ſaid the Lady, I think there is one ex- 
« ception to your rule: I am certain you may gueſs who 
© mean.” Not I upon my word, Madam, faid Slipſlop. 
— I mean a young fellow; ſure you are the dulleſt 
« wretch,” ſaid the Lady. O la! I am indeed, Ves, 
truly, Madam, he is an accefiton,” anſwered Slipſlop.-— 


Ap, is he not Slipſlop ?.returned the Lady. Is he 


© not ſo genteel, that a prince might without a bluſh ac- 
© knowledge him for his fon ? His behaviour is ſuch, 


© that would not ſhame the beſt education. He borrows 


from his ſtation, a condeſcenſion in every thing to his 
© ſuperiors, yet unattended by that mean ſervility which 
* is called good behaviour in ſuch perions. Every thing 
© he doth, hath no mark of the baſe motive of fear, but 
c viſibly ſhows ſome reſpect and gratitude, and carries 
© with it the perſuaſion of love.--And then for his virtues 3 
* ſuch piety to his parents, ſuch tender affection to his 
« fiſter, ſuch integrity in his friendſhip, ſuch bravery, ſuch 
© goodneſs, that if he had been born a gentleman, his 
© wife would have poſſeſſed the moſt invaluable bleſſing.” 

— Jo be ſure, Ma'am,” ſaid Slipſlop.— But as he is, 
enen the Lady, if he had a thouſand more good 

© qualities, it muſt render a woman of faſhion contempti- 
ble even to be ſuſpected of thinking of him; yes, I 
© ſhould deſpiſe myſelf for ſuch a thought.” To be 
© ſure, Ma- am, ſaid Slipſlop. © And why, to be ſure 7 re- 
Peg the Lady; © thou art always one's echo. Is he not 
more worthy of affection than a dirty country clown, 
though born of a family as old as the flood, or an idle 
worthleſs rake, or little puiſne beau of quality! And 
yet theſe we muſt condemn ourſelves to, in order 
to avoid the cenſure of the world; to ſhun the contempt 
of others, we muſt ally ourſelves to thoſe we deſpiſe; 
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rit. It is a tyranny of cuſtom, a tyranny we muſt com- 
ply with; for we people of faſnion are the ſlaves of cuſ- 
tom. 
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we muſt prefer birth, title, and fortune to real me- 
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tom.“ Marry come up! ſaid Slipſſop, who now well 
© knew which party to take, © If I was a woman of your 
, Ladyſhip s fortune and quality, I would be a flave to 
nobody.“ Me, ſaid the Lady, I am ſpeaking if a 
* young woman of faſhion, who had ſeen nothing of 
© the world, ſhould happen to like ſuch a fellow. —Me, 
© indeed] I hope thou doſt not imagine No, Ma'am, 
to be ſure, cries Slipſlop,—* No! what no ? cries the 
Lady. © Thou art always ready to anſwer, before thou 


'< haſt heard one. So far, I muſt allow, hejis a charmin 


© fellow. Me, indeed | No, Slipſlop, all thoughts of men 
© are over with me. I have loſt a huſband who---but if I 
© ſhould reflect, 1 ſhould run mad. —My future eaſe muſt 
depend upon forgetfulneſs. Slipſlop, let me hear ſome 
of thy nonſenſe, to turn my thoughts another way. 
© What doſt think of Mr Andrews?“ Why, I think,” 
ſays Slipſlop, he is the handſomeſt, moſt propereſt man 
I ever ſaw; and if I was a lady of the greateſt degree 
© it would be well for ſome folks. Your Ladyſhip may 
talk of cuſtom if you pleaſe; but I am confidious 
c there is no more compariſon between young Mr An- 
© drews, and moſt of the young gentlemen who come to 
your Ladyſhip's houſe in London; a parcel of whipper- 
© ſnapper ſparks : I would ſooner marry our old Parſon 
© Adams: never tell me what people ſay, whilſt I am 
© happy in the arms of him I love. Some folks rail a- 
© gainit other folks, becauſe other folks have what ſome 
© folks would be glad of'—+ And ſo, anſwered the La- 
dy, © if you was a woman of condition, you would really 
< marry Mr Andrews? Yes, I aſſure your Ladyſhip,” 
replied Slipſſop, if he would have me. —“ Fool, ideot, 
cries the Lady, © if he would have a woman of faſhion | Is 
that a queſtion ?” * No truly, Madam, ſaid Slipſlop, I 
« believe it would be none if Fanny was out of the way; 
© and I am confidious if I was in your Ladyſhip's place, 
© and liked Mr Joſeph Andrews, ſhe ſhould not ſtay in 


the pariſh a moment. I am ſure Lawyer Scout would 


« ſend her packing, if your Ladyſhip would but ſay the 
© word.” This laſt ſpeech of Slipſlop raiſed a tempeſt in 
the mind of her miſtreſs. She feared Scout had be- 
trayed her, or rather that ſhe had betrayed herſelf. Af- 
ter 
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ſome ſilence, and a double change of her complexion, 
| firſt to pale, and then to red, the ſpoke thus: 1 am a- 
ſtoniſhed at the liberty you give your tongue. Would 
you inſinuate, that I employed Scout againft this 
£ wench on the account of the feliow?” © La, Ma'am,' 
faid Slipſlop, frighted out of her wits, © I aflaflinate ſuch 
£ a thing? I think you dare not, anſwered the 
Lady. I believe my conduct may defy malice itſelf to 
« aflert ſo curſed a ſlander. If 1 had ever diſcovered 
any wantonneſs, any lightneſs in my behaviour; if I had 
followed the example of ſome whom thou haſt, I be- 
© lieve, ſeen, in allowing myſelf indecent liberties, even 
* with a huſband : but the dear man who is gone, (here 
ſhe began to ſob) + was he alive again,” (then the produ- 
ced tears) could not upbraid me with any one act of 
«* tenderneſs or paſſion. No, Slipſlop, all the time 1 co- 
© habited with him, he never obtained even a kiſs from 
© me, without my exprefling reluctance in the granting 
of it. I am ſure he never ſuſpected how much L 
loved him—Since his death, thou knoweſt, though it 
it is almoſt ſix weeks (it wants but a day) ago, I have 
not admitted one viſitor, till this fool my nephew arri- 
ved. I have confined myſelf quite to one party of 
friends.—And can ſuch a conduct as this fear to he ar- 
raigned ? to be accuſed not only of a paſſion which 1 
have always deſpiſed, but of fixing it on ſuch an object, 
a creature ſo much below my notice? Upon my 
word, Ma'am,' ſays Slipflep, * I do not underſtand 
your Ladyſhip, nor know I any thing of the matter.'--- 
I believe indeed thou doſt not underſtand me. Thoſe 
are delicacies which exiſt only in ſuperior minds; thy 
coarſe ideas cannot comprehend them. Thoꝑ art a low 
c creature, of the Andrews breed, a reptile of a lower or- 
der, a weed that grows in the common garden of the 
© creation.'---+ I aſſure your Ladyſhip,' ſays Slipſlop, 
whoſe paſſions were almoſt of as high an order as her 
Lady's, I have no more to do with Common Garden 
than other folks. Really, your Ladyſhip talks of ſer- 
© vants as if they were not born of the Chriſtian ſpecious, 
«£ Servants have fleſh and blood as well as quality; and 


* Mr Andrews himſelf is a proof that they have as good, 
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© if not better. And for my own part, I can't perceive 
my Dears * are coarſer than other people's; I am ſure 
c if Mr Andrews was a dear of mine, I ſhould not be a- 
ſhamed of him in company with other gentlemen ; for 
© whoever hath ſeen him in his new clothes, muſt confeſs 
© he looks as much like a gentleman as any body. 
« Corſe, quotha! I can't bear to hear the poor young 
© fellow run down neither; for I will ſay this, I never 
© heard him ſay tn ill word ef an body in his life. 1 
am ſure his coarſeneſs doth not lye in his heart; for 
he is the beſt natured man in the world; and as for 
« his ſkin, it is no coarſer than other people's, I am 
© ſure, His boſom, when a boy, was as white as dri- 
© ven ſnow; and, where it is not covered with hairs, 
is fo ſtill. Lfakins l if 1 was Mr Andrews, with a 
hundred a. year, I would not envy the beſt ſhe who 
- 
* 
£ 
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wears a head. A woman that could not be happy 


with ſuch a man, ought never to be ſo: for if he 
can't make a woman happy, I neyer yet beheld the 
man who could. I ſay again, I wiſh I was a great 
lady for his ſake; I believe when I had made a gen- 
tleman of him, he'd behave ſo, that nobody ſhould 
deprecate what I had done; and I fancy few would 
venture to tell, him he was no gentleman to his face, 
nor to mine fleither“ At which words, taking up 
the candles, ſhe aſked her miſtreſs, who had been 
ſome time in her bed, if ſhe had any further commands; 
who mildly anſwered ſhe had none; and telling her the 
was a comical creature, bid her "uu night. 


3 Nils 


Phileſophical refleftions, the like not to be found in any li 9 
French romance. Mr Booby's grave advice to Joſeph, 
and Fanny” encounter with a beat. vr 


Hu. , my good VERY hath ſo vaſt a prevalence 


over the human mind, that there is ſcarce any 
thing tooſtrange or too ſtrong to be aſſerted of it. The ſtory 
of the miſer, who, from bing og accuſtomed to cheat 


0 Meaning perhaps hes, 


others, 


others, came at laſt to cheat himſelf, and with great de- 
light and triumph picked his own packet of a guinea to 
convey to his hoard, is not impoſſible or improbable. In 
like manner it fares with the practiſers of deceit, who, 
from having long deceived their acquaintance, gain at laſt 
a power of deceiving themſelves, and acquire that very 
opinion (however falſe) of their own abilities, excel- 
lence, and virtues, into which they have for years, per- 
haps, endeavoured to betray their neighbours, Now, 
reader, to apply this obſervation to my preſent purpoſe, 
thou muſt know, that as the paſſion generally called Love 


exerciſes moſt of the talents of the female or fair world; 


{o in this they now arid then diſcover a ſmall inclination 
to deceit z for which thou wilt not be angry with the 
beautiful creatures; when thou haſt conſidered, that at 
the age of ſeven, or ſomething earlier, Miſs. is inſtructed 
by her mother, that maſter is a very monſtrous kind of ani- 
mal, who will, if the ſuffers him to come too- near her, 
infallibly eat her up, and grind her to pieces. That fo 
far from kiſſing or toying with him of her own accord, 
the muſt not admit him to kiſs or toy with her. And, 
laſtly, that ſhe muſt never have any affection towards 
him ; for, if ſhe ſhould, all her friends in petticoats 


would eſteem her a traitoreſs, point at her, and hunt her 


out of their ſociety: Theſe impreſſions being firſt recei- 
ved, are farther and deeper inculcated by their ſchool- miſ- 
treſſes and companions ; ſo that by the age of ten, they 
have contracted ſuch a dread and abhorrence of the a- 
bove-named monſter, that, whenever they ſee him, they 
fly from him as the innocent hare doth from the grey- 
hound. Hence, to the age of fourteen or fifteen, they 
entertain a mighty antipathy to maſter; they reſolve, and 
frequently, profeſs, that they will never have any com- 
merce with him, and entertain fond hopes of paſſing 
their lives out of his reach, of the poſſibility of which they 
have ſo viſible an example in their good maiden aunt. 
But when they arrive at this period, and have now paſſed 


their ſecond climacteric, when their wiſdom, grown riper, 
begins to ſee a little farther, and from almoſt daily falling 


in maſter's way, to apprehend the greateſt difficulty in 
keeping out of it; and when they obſerve him look of- 
! ; 9 ten 
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ten at them, and ſometimes very eagerly and earneſtly 
too, (for the monſter ſeldom takes any notice of them 
till of this age) they then begin to think of their dan- 
ger; and as they perceive they cannot eaſily avoid him, 
the wiſer part bethink themſelves of providing by other 
means for their ſecurity. They endeavour by all the me- 
thods they can invent to render themſelves fo amiable in 
his eyes, that he may have no inclination to hurt them ; 
in which they generally ſucceed ſo well, that his eyes, by 
frequent languiſhing, ſoon leffen their idea of his fierce- 
neſs, and ſo far abate their fears, that they venture to 
parley with him; and when they perceive him ſo differ- 
ent from what he hath been deſcribed, all gentleneſs, 
ſoftneſs, kindneſs, tenderneſs, fondneſs, their dreadful 
apprehenſions vaniſh in a moment; and now, (it being 
uſual with the human mind to ſkip from one extreme to 
its oppoſite, as eafily, and almoſt as ſuddenly, as a bird 
from one bough to another ;) love inſtantly ſucceeds to 
fear. But, as it happens to perſons who have in their 
infancy been thoroughly frightened with certain no-per- 
ſons called ghofts, that they retain their dread of thoſe 
beings, after they are convinced that there are no ſuch 
things; ſo theſe young ladies, though they no longer ap- 
prehend devouring, cannot ſo entirely ſhake off all that 
Hath been inſtilled into them; they ſtill entertain the 
idea of that cenſure which was ſo ſtrongly imprinted on 
their tender minds, to which the declarations of abhor- 
rence they every day hear from their companions greatly 
contributed. To avoid this cenſure, therefore, is now 
their only care; for which purpoſe, they ſtill pretend the 

ſame averſion to the monſter; and the more they love 
him, the more ardently they counterfeit the antipathy. 
By the continual and conſtant practice of which deceit on 
others, they at length impoſe on themſelves, and really 


believe they hate what they love. Thus indeed it hap- 


pened to Lady Booby, who loved Jofeph [long before ſhe 
knew it; and now loved him much more than ſhe ſuſ- 
pected. She had, indeed, from the time ef his ſiſter's 
arrival in the quality of her niece, and from the inſtant 
ſhe viewed him in the dreſs and character of a gentle- 
man, begun to conceive ſecretly a defign which love 
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had concealed from herſelf, till a dream betrayed it to 
her. 

She had no ſooner riſen, than ſhe ſent for her ne- 
phew ; when he came to her, after many compliments on 
his choice, ſhe told him, He might perceive in her conde- 
ſcenſion to admit her own ſervant to her table, that the 
looked on the family of Andrews as his relations, and 
indeed hers ; that as he had married into ſuch a family, 
it became him by all methods to endeavour to raiſe it as 
much as poſſible. At length ſhe adviſed him to uſe all 
his art to diſſuade Joſeph from his intended match, which 
would {till enlarge their relation to meanneſs and pover- 
ty; concluding, that by a commiſſion in the army, or 
ſome other genteel employment, he might ſoon put young 
Mr Andrews on the foot of a gentleman z and that being 
once done, his accompliſhments might quickly gain him 
an alliance, which would not be to their diſcredit. 

Her nephew heartily embraced this propoſal ; and find= 
ing Mr Joſeph with his wife, at his return to her cham- 
ber, he immediately began thus: My love to my dear 
© Pamela, brother, will extend to all her relations; nor 
© ſhall I ſhew them leſs reſpect than if I had married in- 
* to the family of a Duke. I hope I have given you 
© ſome early teſtimonies of this, and ſhall continue to 

give you daily more. You will excuſe me, therefore, 
brother, if my concern for your intereſt makes me men- 
tion what may be, perhaps, dilagreeable for you to hear: 
but I muſt infiſt upon it, if you have any value for my 
alliance or my friendſhip, you will decline any thoughts 
of engaging farther with a girl, who 1s, as you are a re- 
lation of mine, ſo much beneath you. I know there 
may be at firſt ſome difficulty in your compliance, but 
that will daily diminiſh 3 and you will, in the end, ſin- 
cerely thank me for my advice. 1 own, indeed, the girl 
is handſome ; but beauty alone is a poor ingredient, - 
and will make but an uncomfortable marriage.” Sir, 
ſaid Joſeph, * I affure you her beauty is her leaſt perfec- 
tion; nor do I know a virtue which that young crea- 
ture is not poſſeſſed of.” As to her virtues,” anſwer- 
ed Mr Booby, you can be yet but a ſlender judge of them: 
but if the had ever ſo many, you will find her equal in 

* theſe 
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© theſe among her ſuperiors in birth and fortune, which 
now you are to eſteem on a footing with yourſelf ; at 
© leaſt I will take care they ſhall thortly be fo, unlets 
you prevent me by degrading yourſelf with ſuch a 
match; a match 1 have hardly patience to think of; 
and which would break the hearts of your parents, who 
now rejoice in the expectations of ſeeing you make a fi- 
gure in the world.” I know not,” replied Joſeph, © that 
my parents have any power over my inclinations ; nor 
am 1 obliged to ſacrifice my happineſs to their whim or 


ambition: beſides, 1 ſhall-be very ſorry to ſee, that the 


unexpected advancement of my ſiſter ſhould fo ſudden- 


ly inſpire them with this wicked pride, and make them 


deſpife their equals. I am reſolved on no account to 
quit my dear Fanny, no, though I could raife her as 
high above her preſent ſtation as you have raiſed m 

ſiſter.” © Your fiſter, as well as myſelf,” ſaid Booby, 


are greatly obliged to you for the compariſon : but, Sir, 


ſhe is not worthy to be compared in beauty to my Pa- 
mela ; nor hath ſhe half her merit. And beſides, Sir, 


teeth, I muſt teach you the wide difference between us : 
my fortune enabled me to pleaſe myſelf ; and it would 


have been as overgrown a folly in me to have omitted 


it, as you to do it.“ * My fortune enables me to pleaſe 


myſelf likewiſe,” faid Jofeph ; for all my pleafure is cen- 
tred in Fanny; and whilit 1 have health, I ſnall be a- 


ble to ſupport her with my labour in that ſtation in 
which ſhe was born, and in which ſhe is content.“ 
Brother, ſaid Pamela, Mr Booby advites you as a 
friend; and, no doubt, my papa and mama will be of 
his opinion, and will have great reaſon to be angry with 


you for deſtroying what his goodneſs hath done, and 
throwing down our family again, after he hath raiſed it. 
It would become you better, brother, to pray for the 
afliſtance of grace againſt ſuch a paſſion, than to indulge 


it.— Sure, lifter, you are not in earneſt ; I am ſure the is 
your equal at leaſt.” © She was my equal, anſwered 
Pamela, but I am no longer Pamela Andrews, I am now 
this gentleman's lady, and as ſuch, am above her—1 
0 Rope I thall never behave with an : unbecoming pride; 
5. but, 
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6 but, at the ſame time, I ſhall always endeavour to know 
« myſelf, and queſtion not the affiſtance of grace to that 
« purpole.” They were now ſummoned to breakfaſt, and 
thus ended their diſcourſe for the preſent, very little to - 
the ſatisfaction of either of the parties. 

Fanny was now walking in an avenue at ſome diſtance 
from the houſe, where Joſeph had promiſed to take the 
firſt opportunity of coming to her. She had not a ſhil- 
ling in the world, and had ſubſiſted, ever ſince her re- 
turn, entirely on the charity of Parſon Adams. A young 
gentleman, attended by many ſervants, came up to her, 
and aſked her if that was not the Lady Booby's houſe be- 
fore him? This indeed he well knew, but had framed 
the queſtion for no other reaſon than to make her look 
up, and diſcover whether her face was equal to the deli- 
cacy of her ſhepe. He no ſooner ſaw it, than he was 
ſtruck with amazement. He ſtopt his horſe, and ſwore 
ſhe was the moſt beautiful creature he ever beheld : then 
inſtantly alighting, and delivering his horſe to his ſer- 
vant, he rapt out half a, dozen oaths that he would. 
kiſs her; to which ſhe at firſt ſubmitted, begging he 
would not be rude :. but he was not fatisfed with the ci- 
vility of a ſalute, nor even with the rudeft attack he 
could make on her lips, but caught her in his arms, and 
endeavoured to kiſs her breaſts, which, with all her 
ſtrength ſhe reſiſted, and, as our ſpark was not of the 
Herculean race, with ſome difficulty prevented. The 
young gentleman being ſoon out of breath in the ſtrug- 
gle, quitted her, and, remounting his horſe, called one of 
his ſervants to him, whom he ordered to ſtay behind with 
Her, and make her any offers whatever, to prevail on her 
to return home with him in the evening; and to aſſure 
her he would take her into keeping. He then rode on 
with his other ſervants, and arrived at the Lady's houſe, 
to whom he was a diſtant relation, and was come to pay 
a viſit. Oo „ | 

The truſty fellow, who was employed in an office he 
had been long accuſtomed to, diicharged his part with all 
the fidelity and dexterity imaginable z but to no purpoſe. 
She was entirely deaf to his offers, and rejccted them with 
the utmoſt diſdain, At laſt the pimp, who had perhaps 


more 
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more warm blood about him than his maſter, began to ſo- 
licit for himſelf; he told her, though he was a ſervant, 
he was a man of ſome fortune, which he would make her 
miſtreſs of——and this without any inſult to her virtue, 
for that he would marry her. She anſwered, if his maſ- 
ter himſelf, or the greateſt lord in the land, would marry 
her, ſhe would refuſe Eim. At laſt, being weary with 
perſuaſions, and or, fire with charms which would have 
almoſt kindled a flame in the boſom of an ancient philo- 
ſopher, or modern divine, he faſtened his horſe to the 
ground, and attacked her with much more force than the 
gentleman had exerted. Poor Fanny would not have 


been able to reſiſt his rudeneſs a long time; but the deity 


who preſides over chaſte love, ſent her Joſeph to her af- 
ſiſtance. He no ſooner came within fight, and percei- 
ved her ſtruggling with a man, than, like a cannon ball, 
or like lightning, or like any thing that is ſwifter, if any 
thing be, he ran towards her, and coming up juſt as the 


ravither had torn her handkerchief from her breaſt, be- 


fore his lips had touched that feat of innocence and bliſs, 
he dealt him ſo luſty a blow in that part of his neck 
whicha rope would have become with the utmoſt propr iety, 
that the fellow ſtaggered backwards, and perceiving he 
bad to do with ſomething rougher than the little tender, 


_ trembling hand of Fanny, he quitted her, and turning a- 


bout, ſaw his rival, with fire flaſhing from his eyes, again 
ready to aſſail bim ; and indeed before he could well de- 
fend himſelf, or return the firſt blow, received a ſecond, 

which, had it fallen on that part of the ſtomach to which 
it was directed, would have been probably the laſt he 
would have had any occaſion for ; but the raviſher lifting 
up his hand, drove the blow upwards to his mouth, 
whence it diſlodged three of his teeth; and now, not 
conceiving any extraordinary affection for the beauty of 
Joſeph's perion, nor being extremely pleaſed with this 
method of ſalutation, he collected all his force, and aim- 
ed a blow at Joſephs breaſt, which he artfully parry'd 
with one fiſt, ſo that it loſt its force entirely in air; and 
ſtepping one foot backward, he darted his fiſt ſo fiercely 
at his enemy, that, had he not caught it in his hand (for 
he was a boxer of no inferior fame) it muſt have Ned 
ble: 
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bled him on the ground. And now the raviſher medi- 
tated another blow, which he aimed at that part of the 
breaſt where the heart is lodged: Joſeph did not catch 
it as before, yet ſo prevented its aim, that it fell directly 
on his noſe, but with abated force. Joſeph then moving 
both fiſt and foot forwards at the ſame time, threw his 
head ſo dextrouſly into the ſtomach of the raviſher, that 
he fell a lifeleſs lump on the field, where he lay many mi- 
nutes breathleſs and motionleſs. 
When Fanny ſaw her Joſeph receive a blow in his 
face, and blood running in a ſtream from him, ſhe began 
to tear her hair, and invoke all human and divine power 
to his aſſiſtance. She was not, however, long under this 
affliction, before Joſeph, having conquered his enemy, 
ran to her, and aſſured her he was not hurt; ſhe then in- 
ſtantly fell on her knees, and thanked God that he had 
made Joſeph the means of her reſcue, and at the ſame 
time preſcrved him from being injured in attempting it. 
She offered with her handkerchief, to wipe his blood from 
his face; but he ſeeing his rival attempting to recover his 
legs, turned to him, and aſked him if he had enough; to 
which the other anſwered, he had; for he believed he 
had fought with the devil inſtead of a man; and looſe- 
ning his horſe, ſaid he ſhould not have attempted the 
wench, if he had known ſhe had been fo well provided 
for. | 8 
Fanny now begged Joſeph to return with her to Par- 
ſon Adams, and to promiſe that he would leave her no 
more; theſe were propoſitions ſo agreeable to Joſep, 
that, had he heard them, he would have given an imme- 
diate aſſent : but indeed his eyes were now his only ſenſe; 
for you may remember, reader, that the raviſher had tore 
the handkerchief from Fanny's neck, by which he had 
diſcovered ſuch a ſight, that Joſeph hath declared all the 
ſtatues he had ever beheld, were ſo much inferior to it in 
beauty, that it was more capable of converting a man into 
a ſtatue, than of being imitated by the greateſt maſter of 
that art. This modeſt creature, whom no warmth of 
ſummer could ever induce to expoſe her charms to the 
wanton ſun, a modeſty to which, perhaps, they owed 
their inconceivable whiteneſs, had ſtood many minutes 
O0 t bare- 
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bare-necked in the preſence of Joſeph, before her appre- 
henſion of his danger, and the horror of ſeeing his blood, 
would ſuffer her once to reflect on what concerned her- 
{elf ; till at laſt, when the cauſe of her concern had va- 
niſhed, ab dmirntion ut his ſilence, together with obſer- 
ving the fixed poſition of his eyes, produced an idea in 
the lovely maid, which brought more blood into her face 
than kad flowed from Joſeph's noſtrils. The ſnowy hue 
of her boſom was likewiſe changed to vermilion at the 
inſtant when ſhe clapped her handkerchicf round her 
neck. Joſeph ſaw the uneaſineſs the ſuffered, and imme- 
diately removed his eyes from an object, in ſurveying 
which he had felt the greateſt delight which the organs of 
light were capable of conveying to his ſoul. So great was 
his fear of offending her, and fo truly did his paſſion for 
her deſerve the noble name of love. 

Fanny being recovered from her confuſion, which was 
almoſt equalied by what Joſeph had felt from obſerving 
It, again mentioned her requeſt; this was inſtantly and 
gladly complied with, and together they croſſed two or 


three fields, which brought them to the habitation of Mr 
Adams. 


CHAP. VIII. 


A 47 ,urſe which happened between Mr Adams, Mrs 
Adams, Joſeph, and Fanny, with ſome behaviour of 
Mr Adams which avorld be called by Four few readers 
very leu, abſurd, and unnatural. 


HE parſon and his wife had juſt ended a long diſ- 

pute when the lovers came to the door. Indeed 

this young couple had been the ſubject of the diſpute z 
for Mrs Adams was one of thoſe prudent people who 
never do any thing to injure their families, or perhaps 
one of thoſe good mothers who would even ſtretch their 
conſcience to ſerve their children. She had long enter- 
tained hopes of ſceing her eldeſt daughter ſucceed Mrs 
Slipſlop, and of making her ſecond ſon an exciſeman by 
Lady Booby's intereſt. Theſe were expectations ſhe could 
ot endure the thoughts of * and was therefore 


very 
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very uneaſy to ſee her huſband fo reſolute to oppoſe the 
Lady's intentions in Fanny's affair. She told him, It 
© behoved every man to take the firſt care of his fami- 
. ly 3 ; that he had a wife and ſix children, the maintain- 
ing and providing for whom would be buſineſs enough 
for him without intermeddling in other folks affairs ; 
that he had always preached up ſubmiſſion to ſuperia 
and would do ill to give an example of the contrary 
behaviour in his own conduct; that if Lady Boah did 

wrong, ſhe muſt anſwer for it herſelf, and the In 
would not ly at their door; that Fanny had beef a 
ſervant, and bred up in the Lady's own. family, and 
conſequently ſhe muſt have known more EL than 
they did; and it was very improbable, if the had be- 
haved herſelf well, that the Lady would have been fo 
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think well of her, becauſe the was handſome, but 
© handſome women were often no better than they 
© thould be; that God made ugly women as well as 
© handſome ones; and that if a woman had virtue, it 
ſigniffed nothin g whether ſhe had beauty or no.'— 
For all which reaſons, ſhe concluded be ſhould oblige 
the Lady, and ſtop the future publication of the banns. 
But all theſe excellent arguments had no effect on the 
parſon, who perſiſted in doing his duty, without regard- 
ing the conſequence it might have on his worldly inter- 
eſt; he endeavoured to anſwer her as well as he could, 
to which ſhe had juſt finithed her reply, (for the had al- 
ways the laſt word every where but at church) when Jo- 
teph and Fanny entered the kitchen, where the par- 
fon and his wife then fat at breakfaſt over ſome bacon 
and cabbage. There was a coldneſs in the civility of Mrs 
Adams, which perſons of accurate ſpeculation might have 
obſerved, but which eſcaped her preſent gueits ; indeed it 
was a good deal covered by the heartineſs of Adams. 
who no ſooner heard that Fanny had neither ate nor 
drank that morning, than he preſented her a hone of ba- 
con he had juſt been gnawing, being the only remains 
of his proviſion, and then ran nimbly to the tap, and 
produced a mug of ſmall beer, which he called ale ; 
however, it was the beſt in his houſe. Joſeph, addreſ- 

| Oo 2 fing 


bitterly her enemy; that he was too much inclined to 
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ſing himſelf to the parſon, told him the diſcourſe whick 
had paſſed between Squire Booby, his ſiſter, and him- 
ſelf, concerning Fanny : he then acquainted him with 
the dangers whence he had reſcued her, and communi- 
cated ſome apprehenſions on her account. He conclud- 
ed, that he ſhould never have an eaſy moment till Fan- 
ny was abſolutely his, and begged that he might be 
ſuffered to fetch a licence, ſaying he could eaſily borrow 
the money. The parſon anſwered, that he had already 
given his ſentiments concerning a licence, and that a very 
few days would make it unneceflary. *© Joſeph,” ſays 
he, I wiſh this haſte doth not ariſe rather from your 
* impatience than your fear; but as it certainly ſprings 
£ from one of theſe cauſes, I will examine both. Of 
© each of theſe therefore in their turn; and firſt, for 
the firſt of theſe, namely, impatience. Now, child, I 
* muſt inform you that if in your propoſed marriage with 
this young woman, you have no intention but the indul- 
< gence of carnal appetites, you are guilty of a very heinous 
© fin. Marriage was ordained for nobler purpoſes, as 
you will learn when you hear the ſervice provided on 
© that occaſion read to you. Nay, perhaps, if you are a 
© good lad, I will give you a j gratis, wherein I 
c ſhall demonſtrate how little regard ought to be had to 
£ the fleſh on ſpch occaſions. The text will be, child, Matt. 
© the vth, and part of the 28th verſe, Whoſoever 
« lJooketh on a woman ſo as to luſt after her.“ The 
< latter part I ſhall omit, as foreign to my purpoſe.— 
© Indeed all ſuch brutal luſts and affections are greatly 
© to be ſubdved, if not totally eradicated, before the veſ- 
© ſei can be ſaid to be conſecrated to honour. To mar- 
ry with a view of gratifyng thoſe inclinations is a proſti- 
« tution of that holy ceremony, and mult entail a curſe. 
on all who ſo lightly undertake it. If, therefore, this 
© haſte ariſes from impatience, you are to correct and 
© not give way to it. Now as to the ſecond head 
4 which I propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, fear; it argues 
* a diffidence highly criminal of that power in which 
© alone we ſhould put our truſt, ſeeing we may be well 
aſſured that He is able, not only to defeat the deſigns 
of our enemies, but even to turn their hearts, 1 
| 6 Ol 
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of taking therefore any unjuftifiable or deſperate means 
© to rid ourſelves of fear, we ſhould reſort to prayer 
only on thefe occaſions ; and we may be then certain 
© of obtaining what is beſt for us When an accident 
« threatens us, we are not to deſpair, nor, when it over- 
takes us to grieve z we mult ſubmit in all things to the 
£ will of providence, and ſet our affections ſo much on 
© nothing here, that we cannot quit it without reluc- 
© tance. You are a young man, and can know but lit- 
« tle of this world; I am older, and have ſeen a great 
« deal. All paſſions are criminal in their exceſs; and 
even love itſelf, if it is not ſubſervient to our duty, 
* may render us blind to it. Had Abraham fo loved 
his ſon Iſaac, as to refuſe the ſacrifices required, is there 
© any of us who would not condemn him? Joſeph, I 
© know your many good qualities, and value you tor 
them: but as I am to render an account of your ſoul, 
+ which is committed to my cure, I cannot ſec any fault 
« without reminding you oz it. You are too much in- 
« clined to paſſion, child, and have ſet your affections ſo 


aA 6 


her at your hands, I fear you would 3 part 
© with her. Now, believe me, no Chriſtian ought to 
* ſet his heart on any perſon or any thing in this world, 
© but that whenever it ſhall be required or taken from 
© him in any manner by Divine Providence, he may be 
able peaceably, quietly, and contentedly to reagn it. 
At which words one came haſtily in, and acquainted 
Mr Adams that his youngeſt fon was drowned. He 
ſtood itlent a moment, und ſoon began to ſtamp about 
the room, and deplore his loſs with the bittereſt agony. 
Joſeph, who was overwhelmed with concern likcwiſe, re- 
covered himſelf ſufficiently to endeavour to comfort the 
parſon; in which attempt he uſed many arguments, that 
he had at ſeveral times remembered out ot his own dit- 
courſes both in private and public „(tor he was a great 
enemy to the paſſions, and preached nothing more than 


the conqueſt of them by reaſon and grace), but he was not 


at leiſure now to heark-n to his advice. Child, chi!d) 
ſaid he, © do not go about impoffibilities. Had it "M1 
any other of my children, I could have e it with 

patience; 


abſolutely on this young woman, that if God required 
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6 patience ; but my little prattler, the darling and com- 
fort of my old age the little wretch to be ſnatched 
© out of life juſt at its entrance into it; the ſweeteſt, beſt 
© tempered boy, who never did a thing to offend me.— 
© It was but this morning | gave him his firſt leflon in 
© Due Genus, This was the very hook he learned: poor 
£ child ! it is of no further uſe to thee now. He would 
© have made the beſt ſcholar, and have been an orna- 
ment to the church ; ſuch parts, and ſuch goodneſs, 
never met in one ſo young.“ And the handſomeſt 
« lad too, ſays Mrs Adams, recovering from a ſwoon in 
Fanny's arms. —“ My poor Jacky, ſhall I never fee thee 
* more?” cries the Parſon—* Yes ſurely,” ſays Joſeph, 
© and in a better place, you will meet again never to 
part more.'—l believe the Parſon did not hear theſe 
words, for he paid little regard to them, but went on la- 
menting, whilſt the tears trickled down into his boſom, 
At laſt he cried out, Where is my little darling? and was 
ſallying out, when, to his great ſurpriſe and joy, in which 
I hope the reader will ſympathiſe, he met his ſon in a 
wet condition indeed, but alive, and running towards 
Him. The perſon who brought the news of this misfor- 
tune had been a little too eager, as people ſometimes are, 
from, I believe no very good principle, to relate ill news; 
and ſeeing him fall into the river, inſtead of running to 
his afliftance, directly ran to acquaint his father of a fate 
Which he had concluded to be inevitable, but whence the 
child was relieved by the ſame poor pedlar who had re- 
lieved his father before from a leſs diſtreſs. The Par- 
fon's joy was now as extravagant as his grief had been be- 
fore; he kiſſed and embraced his ſon a thouſand times, 
and danced about the room like one frantic ; but as ſoon 
as he difcovered the face of his old friend the pedlar, and 
Heard the freth obligation he had to him, what were his 
ſenſations ? not thoſe which two courtiers feel in one an- 
| Other's embraces ; not thoſe with which a great man re- 
ceives the vile, treacherous engines of his wicked purpoſes; 
not thoſe with which worthleſs a younger brother withes 
his elder joy of a fon, or a man congratulates his rival on 
his obtaining a miſtreſs, a place, or an honour. —No, Read- 

er, he felt the cbullition, the overflowings of a full, an ho- 
| neſt, 
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neſt, open heart towards the perſon who had conferred a 
real obligation, and of which if thou canſt not conceive 
an idea I will not vainly endeavour to aſſiſt you. 

When theſe tumults were over, the Parſon, taking Jo- 
ſeph aſide, proceeded thus —* No, Joſeph, do not give 
too much way to thy paſlions, if thou doit expect hap- 


pineſs/—The patience of Joſeph, nor perhaps of Job, 


could bear no longer; he interrupted the Parlon, ſaying, 
It was eaſier to give advice than to take it; nor did he 
perceive he could fo entirely conquer himſelf, when he 
apprehended he had loſt his ſon, or when he found him 
recovered, —— Boy,” replied Adams, raiting his voice, 
© it doth not become green heads to advile grey hairs.— 
* Thou are ignorant of the tenderneſs of fatherly affec- 
tion; when thou art a father, thou wilt be capable then 
only 'of knowing what a father can feel. No man is 
obliged to do impoſlibilities ; and the loſs of a child is 
one of thoſe great trials, where our grief may be allow- 
ed to become immoderate.” * Well, vir, cries Jo- 
ſeph, and if I love a miſtreſs as well as you Jour child, 
* ſurely her loſs would grieve me equally.” Les, but 
+ ſuch love is fooliſhneſs, and wrong in itſelf, and ought 
© tobe conquered,” aniwered Adams, it ona too much 


M «a a a a 


of the fleſh.“ Sure, Sir,” ſays Joſeph, it is not fin- 
ful to love my wife, no not even to doat on her to di- 


* traction ?? © Indeed but it is, ſays Adams. Every 
man ought to love his wife, no doubt; we are com- 
© manded ſo to do; but we ought to love her with mo- 
* deration and diſcretion.“ I am afraid 1 ſhall be 
« guilty of ſome ſin, in ſpite of all my endeavours,” ſays 
Joſeph; © for I ſhall love without any moderation, I am 
ſure. . You talk fooliſhly and childiihly,” cries Adams. 
* Indeed,” ſays Mrs Adams, who had liſtened to the lat- 
ter part of their converſation, * you talk more fooliſhly 
* yourlelf. I hope, my dear, you will never preach any 
© {ach doctrine, as that huſbanus can love their wives too 
* well. If I knew you had ſuch a ſermon in the houte, 
I am ſurc I would burn it; and 1 &-clare, if I had not 
been convinced you loved me as well as you could, I 
can anſwer for myſelf, | ſhould have hated and Jelpiſead 


N Marry come up! Tine doctrine indeed! A wiſe 
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© hath a right to inſiſt on a kvſband's loving Ber as ck 
© as ever he can; and be is a ſinful villain who doth not. 
Doth he not promiſe to love her and to comfort her, 
© 2nd to cheriſh her, and all that? I am ſure J remem- 
ber it ail as well as if ] had repeated it over but yeſ- 
* terday, and ſhall nexer forget it, Beſides, I am cer- 
* tain you do not preach as ycu practiſe : for you have 
been a loving and (ker ſhing buſband to me, that's the. 


truth on't : and why you thould endeavour to put ſuch 


« wicked nonſenſe into this young mun's head, I cannot de- 
« viſe. Don't hearken to him, Mr Joſeph, be as good a 
huſband as you are able, and love your wife with all 
* your body and foul too.“ Here a violent rap at the 
door put an end to their diicourſe, and produced a 
ſcene which the reader will find in the next chapter. 


CHAP. IX, 


A viſit which the geed Lady Booby and her polite 7. Fas paid 
ro the Parſon. 


BE Lady Booby had no ſooner had an account 
from the gentleman cf his meeting a wonderful 

beauty near her houſe, and perceived the raptures with 
which he ſpoke of her, than immediately concluding it 
muſt be Fanny, the began to meditate a deſign of bring- 
ing them better acquainted ; ; and to entertain hopes that 
the fine cloaths, preſents and premites of this youth, 
would prevail on her to abandon Joſeph : ſhe thereſore 
propoſed to her company a walk in the fields before din- 
ner, when ſhe led them towards Mr Adams's houſe; and, 


as ſhe approached it, told tbem, if they pleaſed ſhe would 


dert them with cne of the moſt ridiculous fights they 
bad ever ſcen, which was an old fooliſh parſon, who, 
ſhe ſaid la üg hing, kept a wife and fix brats on a ſalary 
of twenty pour. ds a-year; adding, that there was not 
ſoch another ragged family in the pariſh. They all readi- 
ly agreed to this viſit, and arrived whilſt Mrs Adams was 
declaiming as in the Jaſt chapter. Beau Didapper, (which 


was the name of the young gentleman we have ſeen rid- 


Ing towards Lady Booby's), with his cane mimicked the 


rap 


— 


at which the parſon ſtared, and made no reply. 
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rap of a London footman ar the door. The people 
within, namely Adams, his wife, and three children, Jo- 
{eph, Fanny, and the pedlar, were all thrown into con- 
fuſion by this knock; but Adams went directly to the 
door, which being opened, the Lady Booby and her com- 
pany walked in, and were received by the parſon with a- 
bout two hundred bows, and by his wife with as many 
curtfies : the latter telling the Lady, She was aſhamed to 
be ſeen in ſuch a pickle, and that her houſe was in ſuch a 
litter; but that if the had expected ſuch an honour from 
her Ladyſhip, ſhe ſhould have found her in a better 
manner. The pariſon made no apologies, though he was 
in his half caſſock and a flannel night-cap. He ſaid, They 


were heartily welcome to his poor cottage; and, turning 


to Mr Didapper, cried out, Non mea renidet in domo la- 
©cunar,” the Beau anſwered, he did not underſtand Welſh; 

Mr Didapper, or Beau Didapper, was a young gentl- 
man of about four foot five inches in height. He wore 
his own hair, though the ſcarcity of it might have given 


him ſufficient excufe for a perriwig. His face was thin 
and pale: the ſhape of his body and legs none of the 
| beſt 3 for he had very narrow ſhoulders, and no calf; his 


gait might more properly be called hopping than walk- 
ing. The qualifications of his mind were well adapted to 


his perſon. We ſhall handle them firſt negatively. He 


was not entirely ignorant; for he could talk a little 
French, and fing two or three Italian ſongs : he had li- 
ved too much in the world to be baſhful, and too much 
at court to be proud : he ſeemed not much inclined to 
avarice; for he was profuſe in his expences: nor had he 
all the features of prodigality; for he never gave a ſhil- 
ling :—no hater of women ; for he always dangled after 
them; yet ſo little ſubject to luſt, that he had among 
thoſe who knew him beſt, the character of great modera- 
tion in his pleaſures. No drinker of wine; nor fo ad- 
dicted to paſſion, but that a hot word or two from an ad- 
verſary made him immediately cool. 

Now, to give him only a dath or two on the affirmative 
fide : though he was born to an immenſe fortune, he choſe, 


for the pitiful conſideration of a place of little or no con- 


+ Pp ſequence, 
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ſequence, to depend entirely on the will of a fellow whom 
| they call a great man; who treated him with the utmoſt 
diſreſpect, and exacted of him a plenary obedience to all his 
commands; which he implicitly ſubmitted to, at the ex- 
pence of his conſcience, his honour, and of his country, 
in which he had himſelf ſo very large a ſhare. And to 
. finiſh his character; as he was entirely well ſatisfied with his 
own perſon and parts, ſo he was very apt to ridicule and 
laugh at any imperfection in another. Such was the lit- 
tle perſon, or rather thing, that hopped after Lady Booby 
into Mr Adams's kitchen. 5 1 | 
The parſon and his company retreated from the chim- ö 
ney-ſide, where they had been ſeated, to give room to | 
the Lady and hers. Inſtead of returning any of the curt 
ſies or extraordinary civilities of Mrs Adams, the Lady | 
turning to Mr Booby, cried out, Quel bite ! quel animal * 
and preſently after diſcovering Fanny, (for ſhe did not 
need the circumſtance of her ſtanding by Joſeph to aſſure 
the identity of her perſon), ſhe aſked the beau, Whether 
he did not think her a pretty girl ? © Begad, Ma- 
© dam,” anſwered he, it ETD ſame I met, © I did 
not imagine,” replied the Lady, you had ſo good a 
© taſte,' + becauſe I never liked you, I warrant,” cries the 
beau. Ridiculous l' ſaid ſhe, you know you was al- 
© ways my averſion.” I would never mention averſion, 
anſwered the beau, with that face“; dear Lady Booby, 
* waſh your face before you mention averſion, I beſcech 
© you.” He then laughed, and turned about to coquet it 
with Fanny. 3 | 
Mrs Adams had been all this time begging and praying 
the ladies to fit down, a favour which the at laſt obtain- 
ed The little boy, to whom the accident had happened, 
ſtill keeping his ſeat by the fire, was chid by his mother 
for not being more mannerly ; but Lady Booby took his 
parr, and, commending his beauty, told the parfon he 
was his very picture. She then ſceing 2 book in his 
Hand, aſked if he could read? Yes, cried Adams, a lit- 


« tle. 


* Left this ſhould appear unnatural to ſome readers, we think proper 
to acquaint them, that it is taken --rbatim from very polite converla- 
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tle Latin, Madam; he is juſt got into Due, Genus. 

t A fig for queye genius, anſwered ſhe ; let me hear 
© him read a little Engliſh” Lege, Dick, Lege, ſaid A- 
dams : but the boy made no anſwer, till he ſaw the Par- 
ſon knit his brows ; and then cried, © I don't underſtand 
you, father.” How boy! ſays Adams, © what doth 
© Lego make in the imperative mood? Legit doth it 
© not? © Yes,” anſwered Dick.-— And what beſides ? 
ſays the father. Lege, quoth the ſon, after ſome heſita- 
tion. A good boy, fays the father: And now, child, 
* what is the Engliſh of Lego — To which the boy, af- 
ter long puzzling, anſwered, he could not tell. How! 
cries Adams, in a paſſion; * What, hath the water waſh- 
© ed away your learning? Why, what is Latin for the 
© Engliſh verb read? Conſider before you ſpeak. The 
child conſidered ſome time, and the parſon cried twice or 
thrice, Le, — Le—. Dick anſwered, Lego.“ Very well; 
© and then what is the Engliſh, ſays the parſon, of the 
© verb Lego? © To read, cried Dick. * Very well, ſaid 
the parſon, © a good boy, you can do well, if you will 
© take pains. I aſſure your Ladyſhip he is not much a- 
© bove eight years old, and is out of his Propria gue Ma- 
© ribus already. Come, Dick, read to her Ladyſhip. 
Which ſhe again deſiring, in order to give the beau time 
and opportunity with Fanny, Dick began as in the follow- 
ing chapter. | 


CHAP. Xx. 


The hiftory of two friends, which may afford an uſeful leſſor 
0 all thoſe perſons who happen to take up their reſidence in 


married families. 


Cy EONARD and Paul were two friends.“ Pro- 


c nounce it Lennard, child,” cried the parſon. 


Pray, Mr Adams,” ſays Lady Booby, © let your ſon 
© read without interruption.” Dick then proceeded : 
* Lennard and Paul were two friends, who having been 
© educated together at the ſame ſchool, commenced a 
© friendſhip which they preſerved a long time for each 


ether. It was ſo deeply fixed on both their minds, 
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that a long abſence, during which they had maintain- 
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© ed no cor reipondence, did not eradicate nor leflen is : 


but it revived in all its force at the firſt meeting, which 
was not till after fifteen years abſence, moſt of which 
time Lennard had ſpent in the Eaſt-Indi-es.” Pro- 
nounce it ſhort, Indies, fays Adams. Pray, Sir, be 
quiet, fays the Lady. The boy repeated, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, whilſt Paul had ſerved his king and country in 


the army. In which different ſervices they had found 


ſuch different ſucceſs, that Lennard was now married, 

and retired with a fortune of thirty thouſand pounds; 
and Paul was arrived to the degree of a lieutenant of 
foot, and was not worth a ſingle ſhilling. 

The regiment in which Paul was ſtationed REY 


ed to be ordered into quarters, within a ſmall diſtance 


from the eſtate which Lennard had purchaſed, and 
where he was ſettled. This latter, who was now become 
a country gentleman, and Juſtice of peace, came to at- 
tend the quarter- ſeſſions, in the town where his old 
friend was quartered. Soon after his arrival, ſome af- 
fair, in which a ſoldier was concerned, e e Paul 
to attend the juſtices. Manhood, and time, and the 
change of climate, had ſo much altered Lennard, that 


Paul did not immediately recolle& the features of his 


old acquaintance; but it was otherwiſe with Lennard, 

he knew Paul the moment he ſaw him; nor could he 
contain himſelf from quitting the bench, and running 
haſtily to embrace him. Paul ſtood at firſt a little fur- 
priſed; but had ſoon fufficient information from his 
friend, whom he no ſooner remembered, than he return- 
ed his embrace with a paſſion which made many of 


the ſpectators laugh, and gave to ſome few a much high- 


er and more agrecable ſenſation. 

Not to detain the reader with minute circumſtances, 
Lennard inſiſted on his friend's returning with him to 
his houſe that evening; which requeſt was complied 
with, and leave for a month's abſence for Paul obtain- 
ed of the commanding officer. * | 


3 
If ir was poſlible for any circumſtance to give any 


addition to the happineſs which Paul propoſed in this 
vilit, he received that additional pleaſure, by findiag on 


© his 
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his arrival at his friend's houſe, that his Lady was an 
old acquaintance which he had formerly contracted at 
his quarters, and who had always appeared to be of a 
© moſt agreeable temper. A character the had ever 
maintained among her intimates, being of that number, 
© every individual of which is called _ the beſt ſort of 
© woman in the world. 

© But good as this lady was, ſhe was till a woman; A 
. © that is to ſay, an angel, and not an angel. You muſt 
© miſtake, child,“ cries the Parſon, * for you read non- 
ſenſe. It is ſo in the book, anſwered the ſon. Mr 
Adams was then tilenced by authority, and Dick proceed- 
* For though her perſon was of that kind to which 

men attribute the name of angel, yet in her mind ſhe 
vas perfectly woman, Of which a degree of obſtinacy 
gave the moſt remarkable. and perhaps moſt pernicious 
« inſtance. ,;. 
A day or two pallp] + Ii Paul's arrival, before any 
© inſtances of this appeared; but it was impoſſible to con- 
© ceal it long. Both the and her huſband ſoon loſt all 
+ apprehenſion from their friend's preſence, and fell to 
© their diſputes with as much vigour as ever. Theſe we 
« ſtill purſued with the utmoſt ardour and eagerneſs, how- 
ever trifling the cauſes were whence they firſt aroſe. 
Navy, however incredible it may ſeem, the little conſe- 
© quence of the matter in debate was frequently given as 
a reaſon for the ſierceneſs of the contention, as thus: 
If you loved me, ſure you would never diſpute with me 
« ſuch a trifle as this.” | The anſwer to which is very 
obvious; far the argument would hold equally on both 
* tides, and was conſtantly retorted with ſome addition; 
as“ Tam ſure I have much more reaſon to ſay fo, who 
am in the right.” During all theſe diſputes, Paul al- 
ways kept ffrict ſilence, and preſerved an even coun- 
* tenance, without ſhewing the leait viſible inclination 
to either party. One day, however, when Matlam had 
© left the room in a violent fury, Lennard could nor 
© refrain from referring his cauie to his friend, Was 
Jever any thing ſo unreaſonable, ſays he, as this wo- 
man? What ſhall I do with her? [ doat on her to di- 


traction; nor have 1 any cauſe to complain of arg 


than 
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„ than this obſtinacy i in her temper ; whatever ſhe aſſert; 
the will maintain againſt all the reaſon and conviction 
in the world. Pray give me your advice. —Firft, ſays 
2 © Paul, I will give my opinion, which 1 is, flatly, that you 
* are.m the wrong; for ſuppoſing ſhe is in the wrong, 
* was the ſubject of your contention any ways material? 
* What ſignified it whether you was married in a red or 


© yellow waiſtcoat ? for that was your diſpute: Now 


* ſuppoſe the was miſtaken, as you love her you fay fo 
-* tenderly; and 1 believe the deſerves it, would it not 
have been wiſer to have yielded, though you certainly 
+ knew: yourſelf in the right, than to give either her or 
ed any uneaſineſs? For my own part, if ever I 

© marry, I am refolved to enter into aa agreement with 

© my wife, that in all diſputes (eſpecially about trifles) 
that party who is moſt convinced they are right, ſhall 
always ſurrender the victory, by which means we {hall 
both be forward to give up the cauſe. I own, ſaid Len- 
nard, my dear friend, ſhaking him by the hand, there 
cis great truth and reaſon i in what you fay; and 1 will 
for the future endeavour to follow: your advice. They 
5 * ſoon after broke up the converfation, and Lennard go- 


ing to his wife, aſked her pardon, and told her his 


£ Fd had convinced him he had been in thewrong. She 
© immediately began a vaſt encomium on Paul, in which 
© he ſeconded her, and both agreed he was the worthieſt 
and wiſeſt man upon earth. When next they met, 


* which was at ſupper, though the had promiſed not to 


mention what her huſband told her, the could not for- 
bear caſting the kindeſt and moſt affectionate looks on 
© Paul, and aſked him with the ſweeteſt voice, whether 
* the ſhould belp him to ſome potted woodcock. 
Potted partridge, my dear, you mean, ſays the huſband. 
My dear, ſays ſhe, I aſk your friend if he will eat any 
© potted woodcock ; and I am fure I muſt know who 
« potted it. I think I ſhould know too who ſhot them, 
+ replied the huſband, and I am convinced that I have not 


« ſeen a woodcock this year; however, though I know . 


I am in the right I ſubmit, and the potted partridge is 
t potted woodeock, if you deſire to have it ſo. It is equal 
to me, ſays ſhe whether it is one or the other; but you 

« would 
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would perſuade one out of one's ſenſes; to be ſure you 
are always in the right in your own opinion ; but your 
friend, I believe, knows what he is cating. Paul an- 
ſwered nothing, and the diſputes continued, as uſual, 
the greateſt part of the evening. The next morning 
the lady accidentally meeting Paul, and being convin- 


ced he was her friend, and of her fide, accoſted him 


thus l am certain, Sir, you have long ſince wonder- 


ed at the unreaſonableneſs of my huſband. He is in- 
deed, in other reſpects a good fort of man; but fo po- 


ſitive, that no woman but one of my complying temper- 
could potfibly live with him. Why, laſt night now, 
was ever any creature ſo unreaſonable ? I am certain 
you muſt condemn him Pray anſwer me, was he 
not in the wrong ? Paul, after a ſhort filence, ſpoke as 
follows: I am ſorry, Madam, that as good manners o- 
bliges me to anſwer againſt my will, ſo an adherence to 
truth forces me to declare myſelf of a different opinion. 
To be plain and honeſt, you was entirely in the wrong; 


the cauſe I own was not worth diſputing, but the bird 
was undoubtedly a partridge. O Sir, replied the lady, 


I cannot poſſibly help your taſte. Madam, returned 
Paul, that is very little material; for bad it been other- 
wiſe, a huſband might have expected ſubmiſſion. In- 
deed ! Sir, ſays ſhe, I allure you Ves, Madam, 


cry'd he, he might from a perſon of your excellent un- 


derſtanding; and pardon me for faying, ſuch a con- 
deſcenſion would have ſhewn a ſuperiority of ſenſe even 


to your huſband himſelf. But, dear Sir, {atd the, why 
ſhould I ſubmit when 1 am in the right? For that very 


reaſon, anſwered he, it would be the greateſt inſtance 
of affection imaginable ; for can any thing be a great- 
er object of our compaſſion than a perſon whom we 
love, in the wrong? Ay, but I ſhould endeavour, faid 
ſhe, to ſet him right. Pardon me, Madam, anſwer- 


ed Paul, I will apply to your own experience, if you 


ever found your arguments had that effect. The more 
our judgments err, the leſs we are willing to own it: 
for my own part, I have always obſerved the perſons 
who maintain the worſt ſide in any conteſt, are the 


warmeſt. Why, ſays ſhe, I muſt confels there is truth 


in 
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in what you ſay, and I will endeavour to practiſe it. 
The huſband then coming in, Paul departed. And 
, Lennard approaching his wife with an air of good hu- 
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mour, told her he was ſorry for their fooliſh diſput 
laſt night; but he was now convinced of his error. 
She anſwered ſmiling, ſhe believed ſhe owed his con- 
deſcenſion to his complaiſance; that ſhe was aſhamed 


© tothink a word had paſſed on fo filly an occaſion, eſpe- 


cially as ſhe was ſatisfied ſhe had been miſtaken. A 
little contention followed, but with the utmoſt good 
will to each other, and was concluded by her aſſerting 
that Paul had thoroughly convinced her that ſhe had 


been in the wrong. Upon which they both united in 


the praiſes of their common friend. 

Paul now paſſed his time with great ſatisfaction ; 
theſe diſputes being much leſs frequent, as well as ſhort- 
er than uſual : but the devil, or ſome unlucky accident, 
in which, perhaps, the devil had no hand, ſhortly put an 
end to his happineſs. He was now eternally the private 
referee of every difference ; in which, after having per- 
fectly, as he thought, eſtabliſhed the dodrine of ſubmiſ- 


ſion, he never ſcrupled to aſſure both privately, that they 


were in the right in every argument, as before he had 
followed the contrary method. One day, a violent liti- 
gation happened in his abſence, and both parties agreed 
to refer it to his decifion. The huſband profeſſing him- 
felf ſure the deciſion would be in his favour ; the wife 
anſwered, he might be miſtaken; for ſhe believed his 
friend was convinced how ſelloan ſhe was to blame; 
and that if he knew all——The huſband reply'd My 
dear, I have no deſire of any retroſpect ; but I believe, 
if you knew all too, you would not imagine my friend 
ſo entirely on your fide. Nay, ſays ſhe, ſince you provoke 
me, 1 will mention one inſtance. You may remember 
our diſpute about ſending Jacky to ſchool in celd wea- 
ther, which point I gave up to you from mere compaſ- 
lion, knowing mylelf to be in the right; and Paul him- 
ſelf told me afterwards, he thought me ſo. My dear, 
replied the huſband, I will not {cruple your veracity ; 
but I aſſure you ſolemnly, on mx: applying to him, he 
gave it abſolutely on my fide, and faid he would have 
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* acted in the ſame manner. They then proceeded to 
produce numberleſs other inſtances; in all which, Paul 
had, on vows of ſecrecy, given his opinion on both 
© ſides. In the concluſion, both believing each other, 
© they fell ſeverely on the treachery of Paul, and agreed 
© that he had been the occaſion of almoſt every diſpute 
© which had fallen out between them. They then became 


© extremely loving, and ſo full of condeſcenſion on both 


© fides, that they vied with each other in cenſuring their 
© own conduct, and jointly vented their indignation on 
© Paul, whom the wife, fearing a bloody conſequence; ear- 
neſtly intreated her huſband to ſuffer quietly to depart 
© the next day, which was the time fixed for his return 
© to quarters, and then drop his acquaintance. 
However ungenerous this behaviour in Lennard may 
© be eſteemed, his wife obtained a promiſe from him 
(though with difficulty) to follow her advice; but they 


© both expreſſed ſuch unuſual coldneſs that day to Paul, 


© that he, who was quick of apprehenfion, taking Len- 
* nard afide, preſſed him ſo home, that he at laſt diſco- 
« vered the ſecret. Paul acknowledged the truth, but 
told him the deſign with which he had done it. To 
© which the other anſwered, he would have acted more 
< friendly to have let him into the whole deſign; for 
© that he might have aſſured himſelf of his ſecrecy. Paul 
© replied with ſome indignation, he had given him a ſuf- 
* ficient proof how capable he was of concealing a ſecret 
from his wife. Lennard returned, with ſome warmth, 
© he had more reaſon to upbraid him, for that he had cau- 
© ſed moſt of the quarrels between them by Bis ſtrange 
conduct, and might (if they had not diſcovered the af- 
© fair to each other) have been the occaſion of their ſepa- 


© ration. Paul then faid——but ſomething now hap- 


pened which put a ſtop to Dick's reading, and of which 
we {hall treat in the next chapter. 
- 2.1, "CW ASP». Xt. | 
In which the Hiſtory is continued. 
OSEPH ANDREWS had borne with great uneaſineſs 
the impertinence of Beau Didapper to Fanny, who 


had been talking pretty freely to her; and offering her 
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ſettlements : but his reſpect to the company had reſt rain- 
ed him from interfering, whilſt the Beau confined him- 
ſelf to the uſe of his tongue only; but the ſaid beau 
watching an opportunity whilſt the ladies eyes were diſ- 
poſed another way, offered a rudeneſs to her with his 
hands, which Joſeph no ſooner perceived, than he preſent- 
ed him with fo ſound a box on the ear, that it conveyed 
him {ſeveral paces from where he ſtood. The ladies im- 
mediately ſcreamed out, roſe from their chairs; and the 
beau, as ſoon as he had recovered himſelf, drew his hang- 
er, which Adams obſerving, ſnatched up the lid of a pot 
in his left hand, and covering himſelf with it as with a 
ſhield, without any weapon of defence in his other 
hand, ſtept in before Joſeph, and expoſed himſelf to 
the enraged beau, who threatened ſuch perdition and 
deſtruction, that it frighted the women, who were alt 
got in a huddle together, out of their wits, even to hear 
his denunciations of vengeance. Joſeph was of a different 
complexion, and begged Adams to let his rival come on; 
for he had a good cudgel in his hand, and did not fear 
him. Fanny now fainted into Mrs Adams's arms, and 
the whole room was in confuſion, when Mr Booby, paſ- 
ſing by Adams, who lay ſnug under the pot lid, came up 
to Didapper, and inſiſted on his ſheathing the hanger, 
promiſing he ſhould have ſatisfaction; which Joſeph 
declared he would give him, and fight him at any 
weapon whatever. 'The beau now ſheathed his hanger, 
and taking out a pocket-glaſs, and vowing vengeance alt 
the time, readjuſted his hair; the parſon depoſited 
his ſhield, and Joſeph running to Fanny, ſoon brought 
her back to life, Lady Booby chid Joſeph for his inſult 
on Didapper; but he anſwered, he would have attacked 
an army in the ſame cauſe. * What cauſe ?? ſaid the 
Lady. Madam, anſwered Joſeph, he was rude to that 
© young woman.'——* What,” ſays the Lady, 1 fuppoſe 
© he would have kiſſed the wench ; and is a gentleman to 
be firuck for ſuch ah offer? I muſt tell you, Joſeph, 
« theſe airs do not become you.” Madam, faid Mr 
Booby, * I faw the whole affair, and I do not commend 
my brother; for ] cannot perceive why he ſhould take 
upon him to de this girl's champion. —— I can com- 
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mend him,” ſays Adams, © he is a brave lad; and it be- 
comes any man to be the champion of the innocent; 
and he muſt be the baſeſt coward, who would not vir 
dicate a woman with whom he is on the brink of mar- 
riage.” Sir, fays Mr Booby, .* my brother is not 
a proper match for ſuch a young woman as this. —- 
No,“ ſays Lady Booby, nor do you, Mr Adams, act in 
your proper character by encouraging any ſuch doings ; 
and I am very much ſurpriſed you ſhould concern 
yourſelf in it. I think your wife and family your pro- 
perer care.“ Indeed, Madam, your Ladyihip ſays 


nonſenſe, that the whole pariſh are his children, I am 
ſure I don't underſtand what he means by it; it would 
make ſome women ſuſpect he had gone aſtray : but 
I acquit him of that; I can read ſcripture as well 
as he, and I never found that the pariſon was obliged 
to provide for other folk's children; and, beſides, he is 
but a poor curate, and hath little enough, as your La- 
dyſhip knows, for me and mine.” * You ſay very well, 
Mrs Adams,” quoth the Lady Booby, who had not ſpoke 
word to her before, * you ſeem to be a very ſenſible 
woman; and I aſſure you your huſband is acting a very 
fooliſh part, and oppoſing his own intereſt ; ſeeing my 
nephew is violently ſet againſt this match; and indeed 1 
can't blame him; it is by no means one ſuitable to our fa- 


_ © ily In this manner the Lady proceeded with Mrs 
Adams, whilſt the beau hopped about the room, ſhaking 
his head, partly from pain, and partly from anger; and 


Pamela was chiding Fanny for her aſſurance, in aiming at 
ſuch a match as her brother. Poor Fanny anſwered on- 
ly with her tears, which had long ſince begun to wet her 


_ handkerchief; which Joſeph perceiving, took her by 


the arm, and wrapping it in his, carried her off, ſwearing 


he would own no relation to any one who was an enemy 


to her he loved more than all the world. He went out 


with Fanny under his left arm, brandiſhing a cudgel in 
his right, and neither Mr Booby nor the beau thought 


proper to oppoſe him. Lady Booby and her company 
made a very ſhort ſtay behind him, for the Lady's bell 
now ſummoned them to dreſs, for which they had juſt 


time before dinner. 
Q 2 Adams 


very true, anſwered Mrs Adams, * he talks a pack of 
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Adams ſeemed now very much dejected, which his 


wife perceiving, began to apply ſome matrimonial balſam. 
She told him he had reaſon to be concerned; for that 


he had probably ruined his family with his tricks al- 


moſt : but perhaps he was grieved for the loſs of his two 
children, Joſeph and Fanny. -His eldeſt daughter went 
on :—* Indeed, father, it is very hard to bring ſtrangers 
© here to eat your children's bread out of their mouths. 
Lou have kept them ever ſince they came home ; 
© and for any thing I ſee to the contrary, may keep 
them a month longer: are you obliged to give her 
« meat, tho'f the was never ſo handſome ? But I don't 
ſee ſhe is ſo much handſomer than other people. 
If people were to be kept for their beauty, the would 
© ſcarce fare better than her neighbours, I believe. —As 
for Mr Joſeph, I have nothing to ſay, he is a young 
man of honeſt principles, and will pay ſome time or o- 
ther for what he hath got: but for the girl, Why doth 
© the not return to her place ſhe ran away from! I would 
© not give ſuch a vagabond flut à halfpenny, though I 
© had a million of money; no, though ſhe was ſtarving.” 
Indeed but I would,” cries little Dick ; and, father, 
© rather than poor Fanny ſhall be ſtarved, I will give 
© her all this bread and cheeſe (offering what he held 
in his hand.) Adams ſmiled on the boy, and told him, 
he rejoiced to ſee he was a Chriſtian ; and that if he had 
a halfpenny in his pocket, he would have given it him; tell- 
ing him, it was his duty to look upon all his neighbours as 
bis brothers and ſiſters, and love them accordingly, * Yes, 
papa, ſays he, © I love her better than my ſiſters; for 
* ſhe is handſomer than any of them. Is the ſo, ſauce- 
box ?” ſays the ſiſter, giving him a box on the ear, 
which the father would probably have reſented, had not 
Joſeph, Fanny, and the pedlar, at that inſtant returned 


together. Adams bid his wife prepare ſome food for 
their dinner; ſhe ſaid, truly the could not, ſhe had 


* ſomething elſe to do.“ Adams rebuked her for diſput- 
ing his commands, and quoted many texts of ſcripture, 
= prove, © That the huſband is the head of the wife, 
and ſhe is to ſubmit and obey,” The wife anſwered, 
it was blaſphemy | to talk (cripture out of church ; 
that 
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that ſuch things were very proper to be faid in the pul- 
pit, but that it was prophane to talk them in common 
« diſcourſe.” Joſeph told Mr Adams, he was not come 
with any defign to give him or Mrs Adams any trouble; 
but to defire the favour. of all their company to the 
George, (an ale-houſe in the pariſh), where he had be- 
ſpoke a piece of bacon and greens for their dinner. Mrs 
Adams, who was a very good ſort of woman, only rather 


too ſtrict in ceconomics, readily accepted this invitation, 


as did the parſon himſelf by her example; and away they 
all walked „ e not omitting little Dick, to whom Jo- 
ſeph gave a ſhilling, when he heard of his intended li- 
berality to Fanny. | | 


CHAP. XII. 


Where the good-natured reader will fee ſomething which aui 


give him no great pleaſure. 


"THE pedlar had been very inquiſitive from the time 
he had firſt heard that the great houſe in this pa- 
riſh belonged to the Lady Booby ; and had learned that 
ſhe was the widow of Sir Thomas, and that Sir Thomas 
bad bought Fanny, at about the age of three or four 
years, of a travelling woman ; and now their homely but 
hearty meal was ended, he told Fanny he believed he 
could acquaint her. with her parents. 'The whole com- 


| pany, eſpecially ſhe herſelf, ſtarted at this offer of the 


Aer yt then proceeded thus, while they all lent 
their ſtricteſt attention: Though I am now contented 
with this humble way of getting my livelihood, I was 
formerly a gentleman ; for ſo all thoſe of my profefſion 
are called. In a word, I was a drummer in an Iriſh 
* regiment of foot. Whilſt J was in this honourable ſta- 


tion, I attended an officer of our regiment into Eng- 


© (for fince the decay of the woolen trade, the clothing 
towns have furniſhed the army with a great number of 
recruits) we overtook on the road a woman who ſeem- 
to be about thirty years old, or thereabouts, not very 
handſome, but well enough for a ſoldier. As we came 
up to her, ſhe mended her pace, and falling into diſ- 
courſe with our ladies, (for every man of the party, 
namely, a ſerjeant, two private men, and a drum, were 
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provided with their women, except myſelf) ſhe con- 
tinued to travel on with us. I, perceiving ſhe muſt 
fall to my lot, advanced preſently to her, made love to 
her in our military way, and quickly ſucceeded to my 
wiſhes. We itruck a bargain within a mile, and lived 
together as man and wife to her dying day.'—* I ſup- 
pole,” ſays Adams, interrupting him, you were mar- 
ried with a licence: for I don't ſee bow you could con- 
trive to have the banns publiſhed while you were march- 
ing from place to place.'—* No, Sir, ſaid the pedlar, 


we took a licence to go to bed together, without any 


banns.'—* Ay, ay,” ſaid the parſon, * ex neceſſitate, a li- 
cence may be allowable enough ; but ſurely, ſurely, the 
other is the more regular and eligible way.*—The ped- 
lar proceeded thus; She returned with me to our re- 
giment, and removed with us from quarters to quarters, 
till at laſt, while we lay at Gallway, ſhe fell ill ef a 
fever, and died. When ſhe was on her death bed ſhe 


called me to her, and, crying bitterly, declared ſhe 


could not depart this world without diſcovering a ſecret 
to me, which ſhe faid was the only fn which ſat heavy 
on her heart. She ſaid {the had formerly travelled in a 
company of gypſies, who had made a practice of ſtealing 
away children; that for her own part, ſhe had been 
only once guilty of that crime; which the ſaid the la- 
mented more than all the reſt of her fins, fince proba- 
bly it might have occaſioned the death of the parents: 

for, ad: led ſhe, it is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe the beau- 
ty of the young creature, which was about a year and a 
half old when 1 kidnapped it. We kept her (for ſhe was 
a girl,) about three years in our company, when I fold 
her myſelf for three guineas, to Sir Thomas Booby in 
Somerlſetſhire. Now, you know whether there are any 
more of that name in this country.'—* Les, ſays A- 


dams, © there are ſeveral Boobys who are ſquires, but I 


c 


believe no baronet now alive; beſides it anſwers ſo ex- 
actly in every point, there is no room for doubt: but 
you have forgot to tell us the parents from whom the 
child was ſtolen.'—* The name,” anſwered the pedlar, 
was Andrews. They lived about thirty miles from the 
Squire; and ſhe told me, that I might be ſure to find 

| her 
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© her out by one circumſtance; for that they had a 
daughter of a very ſtrange name, Pamela, or Pamè- 
la; ſome pronounced it one way, ſome another.” 
Fanny, who had changed colour at the firſt mention of 
the name, now fainted away ; Joſeph turned pale, and 


poor Dicky began to roar; the parſon fell on his knees, 


and ejaculated many thankſgivings, that this diſcovery 


had been made before the dreadful fin of inceſt was com- 
mitted ; and the pedlar was ſtruck with amazement, not 


being able to account for all this confuſion, the cauſe of 
which was preſently opened by the parſon's daughter, 
who was the only unconcerned perſon ; (for the mother 


was chafing Fanny's temples, and taking the utmoſt care 
of her ;) and indeed Fanny was the only creature whom : 
the daughter would not have pitied in her ſituation ; 
wherein, though we compaſlionate her ourſelves, we ſhall 
leave her for a little while, and pay a ſhort viſit to Lady 


Booby. | 


CHAP. XIII. 


The hiftory returning to the Lady Booby, gives ſome account 
of the terrible conflict in her breaſt between love and pride ; 


with what happened on the preſent diſcovery. 


THE Lady fat down with her company to dinner; 


but ate nothing. As ſoon as the cloth was remo- 
ved, ſhe whiſpered Pamela, that ſhewas taken a little ill, and 
deſired her toentertain her huſband and beau Didapper. 
She then went up into her chamber, ſent for Slipſlop, threw 


herſelf on the bed, in the agonies of love, rage, and deſpair; 
nor could ſhe conccal theſe boiling paſſions longer without 
burſting. Slipſlop now approached her bed, and aſked 
how her Ladyſhip did; but, inſtead of revealing her dif- 
order, as ſhe intended, ſhe entered into a long encomium 
of the beauty and virtues of Joſeph Andrews; ending at 
laſt, with expreſling her concern, that ſo much tenderneſs. 


ſhould be thrown away on ſo deſpicable an object as Fanny. 


Slipſlop, well knowing how to humour her miſtreſs's frenzy. 


proceeded to repeat, with exaggeration, if poſſible, all her 
miſtreſs bad ſaid, and concluded with a with, that Joſeph 
had 
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had been a gentleman, and that the could ſee her Lady 
in the arms of ſuch a huſband. The Lady then ſtarted 


from her bed, and taking a turn or two acroſs the room, 


_ cried out with a deep ſigh, Sure he would makeany wo- 
man happy. Your Ladyſhip,' ſays ſhe, would be the 


< happieſt woman in the world with him. A fig for cuſ- 
© tom and nonſenſe. What vails what people fay ? Shall 
< be afraid of eating ſweetmeats, becauſe people may ſay 
I have a fweet tooth? If 1. had a mind to marry a 
man, all the world ſhould. not hinder me. Your Lady- 
ſhip hath no parents to tutelar your infections; beſides, 
he is of your Ladyſhip's family now, and as good 
a gentleman as any in the country; and why ſhould not 
a woman follow her mind as well as. a man? Why 
ſhould not your Ladyſhip marry the brother, as well 
as. your nephew the ſiſter ? 1 am ſure, if it was a fra- 
grant crime, I would not perſuade your Ladyſhip to 
it. — But, dear Slipſlop, anſwered the Lady „if I could 
prevail on myſelf to commit ſuch a weakneſs, there is 
that curſed Fanny in the way, whom the idiot, O 
how I hate and deſpiſe him !'——* She! a little ugly 
minx, ' cries Slipſlop, leave her to me. I ſuppoſe your 
Ladyſhip hath heard of Joſeph's fiting with one of Mr 
Didapper's ſervants about her; and his maſter hath or- 


Pl take care they fhall not want aſſiſtance. I was 
talking with this gentleman, who vas below, juſt 
when your Ladyſhip ſent for me.. Go back, ſays the 
Lady Booby, this inſtant; for I expect Mr Didapper 


will ſoon be going. Do all you can; for I am reſolved 
this wench ſhall not be in our family; I will endeavour 


to return to the company; but let me know as ſoon as 
© ſhe is carried off.“ Slipſlop went away, and her miſ- 
treſs began to arraign her own conduct in the following 
manner: 

What am I doing? How do I ſuffer this paſſion to 


creep imperceptibly upon me! How many days are paſ- 
© ſed ſince I could have fubmitted to aſk myſelf the quef- 
tion? Marry a footman ! diſtraction! Can I after- 


© wards bear the eyes of my acquaintance ? But I can re- 
© tire from them; retire with one in whom LI propoſe 


© more 


dered them to carry her away by force this evening. 
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more happineſs than the world without him can give 


me ! Retire—to feed continually on beauties, which 
my inflamed imagination fickens with eagerly gazing 
on ; to ſatisfy every appetite, every deſire, with their ut- 
moſt wiſh. —Ha ! and do I doat thus on a footman | 
I deſpiſe, I deteſt my paſſion. —Yet why? Is he not 
generous, gentle, kind? Kind to whom? to the mean- 


eſt wretch, a creature below my conſideration. Doth 


he not? Yes, he doth prefer her; curſe his beaue 
ties, and the little low heart that poſſeſſes them; 
which can baſely deſcend to this deſpicable wench, 
and be ungratefully deaf to all the honours I do 
him.—And can I then love this monſter? No, I 
will tear his image from my boſom, tread on him, 
{purn him. I will have thoſe pitiful charms, which now 
I deſpiſe, mangled in my ſight ; for I will not ſuffer the 
little jade I hate to riot in the beauties I contemn. 
No, though I deſpiſe him myſelf; though 1 would 
ſpurn him from my feet, was he to languiſh at them 
no other ſhould taſte the happineſs I ſcorn. Why do 
I ſay happineſs? To me it would be miſery. —To ſacri- 
fice my reputation, my character, my rank in life, to the 
indulgence of a mean and a vile appetite, —How I de- 
teſt the thought! How much more exquilite is the 
pleaſure reſulting from the reflection of virtue and pru- 
dence, than the faint reliſh of what flows from vice and 
folly | Whither did I ſuffer this improper, this mad paſ- 
ſion to hurry me, only by neglecting to ſummon the 
aid of reaſon to my afliſtance ? Reaſon, which hath 
now ſet before me my deſires in their proper colours, 
and immediately helped me to expell them. Yes, I thank 
Heaven, and my pride, I have now perfectly conquered 
this unworthy paſſion ; and if there was no obſtacle in 
its way, my pride would diſdain any pleaſures which. 
could be the conſcquence of ſo baſe, fo mean, ſo vul- 
gar —--Slipflop returned at this inſtant, in a violent hur- 
ry, and with the utmoſt eagerneſs cried out, —* O, 
Madam, I have ſtrange news, Tom the footman is juſt 
come from the George ; where, it ſeems, Joſeph and the 
reſt of them are a jinketting; and he ſays, there is a ſtrange 
man who hath diſcovered that Fanny and Joſeph are 
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brother and ſiſter.— How, Slipſlop ?* cries the La; 
dy in a ſurpriſe. —* J had not time, Madam, cries Slip- 
op, to enquire about particles, but Tom ſays, it is moſt 
certainly true. 

This unexpected account entirely obliterated all thoſe 
admirable reflections which the ſupreme power of reaſon 
had ſo wiſely made Juſt before. In ſhort, when deſpair, 
which had more ſhare in producing the reſolntions of ha- 


tred we have ſeen taken, be gan to retreat, the Lady he- 
ſitated a moment, and then forgetting all the purport of 


her ſoliloquy, diſmiſſed her woman again, witk orders to 
bid Tom attend her in the parlour, whither ſhe now ha- 


ſtened to acquaint Pamela with the news. Pamela ſaid, 


ſhe could not believe it; for ſhe had never heard that 
her mother bad loſt a child, or that ſhe had ever had any 
more than Joſeph and herſelf. The lady flew into a violent 
rage with her, and talked of upſtarts, and diſowning re- 
lations who had ſo lately been on a level with her. Pamela 
made no anſwer : but her huſband taking up her cauſe, 
ſeverely reprimanded his aunt for her bzhaviour to his 
wife; he told her, if it had been earlier in the evening, 
ſhe ſhould not have ſtaid a moment longer in her houſe; 
that he was convinced, if this young woman could be 
proved her ſiſter, ſhe would readily embrace her as ſuch ; 
and he hitnſelf would do the ſame. He then deſired the 
fellow might be ſent for, and the young woman with 
him; which Lady Booby immediately ordered, and 
thinking proper to make ſome apology to Pamela for what 
ſhe had ſaid, it was readily accepted. and all things re- 
conciled. 

The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny and Joſeph, 
who would not quit her; the parſon likewiſe was indu- 
ced, not only by curioſity, of which he had no ſmall por- 
tion, but his duty, as he apprehended it, to follow them ; 
for he' continued all the way to exhort them, who were 
now breaking their hearts, to offer up thankigivings, and 
be joyful for ſo miraculous an eſcape. * | 

When they arrived at Booby-Hall, they were preſent- 
ly called into the palour, when the pedlar repeated the 
fame ſtory he had told before, and inſiſted on the truth 
of ev ery circumſtance 3 0 that all who' heard him were 
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extremely well ſatisfied of the truth, except Pamela; who 
imagined, as ſhe had never licard either of her parents 
mention ſuch an accident, that it muſt be certainly falſe; 
and except the Lady Booby, who ſuſpected the falſehood 
'of the ſtory from her ardent deſire that it ſhould be true; 
and Joſeph who feared its truth, from his earneſt wiſhes 
that it might prove falſe. 
Mr Booby now deſired them all to ſuſpend their cu- 
rioſity, and abſolute belief, or diſbelief, till the next morn- 


ö ing, when he expected old Mr Andrews and his wife to 
| fetch himſelf and Pamela home in his coach; and then 
! | they might be certain of certainly knowing the truth or 
| falſehood of this relation; in which he ſaid, as there were 


many ſtrong circumſtances to induce. their credit, ſo he 
| could not perceive any intereſt the pedlar could have in 
inventing it, or in endenvouring to impoſe ſuch a falſehood 
on them: 

The Lady Booby, who was very little uſed to ſuch 
company, entertained them all, v:z. her riephew, his wife; 
her brother and ſiſter, the Ry and the parſon, with 

reat good-hum ur at her own table. As to the pedlar, 
me ordered him to be made as welcome as poſſible by 
her ſervants. All the company in the parlour, except 1 
the diſappointed lovers, who ſat ſullen and ſilent, were jt 

full of mirth : for Mr Booby had prevailed on Joſeph to Fi 
aſk Mr Didapper's pardon ; with which he was perfectly ; 
ſatisfied. Many jokes paſſed between the beau and the Fi 
parſon, chiefly on each others dreſs ; theſe afforded much * 
diverſion to the company. Pamela chid her brother Jo- 4s 
ſeph for the concern which he expreſſed at diſcovering a 
new fiſter. She ſaid, if he loved Fanny as he ought; 
with a pure affection, he had no reaſon to lament being 
related to ber pen which Adams began to diſcourſe 
on Platonic love; whence he made a quick tranſition to 
the j joys in the next world; and concluded with ſtrong= 
ly aſſerting, that there was no ſuch thing as pleaſure in 
this. At which Pamela and her huſband ſmiled on one 
another; 

This happy pair Siding to retire (for no other per- 
fon gave the leaſt ſymptom of deſiring: reſt) they all re- W | 
peired ta. ſeveral beds provided for them in the fame 4 

R xr 2 | houſe 3 4 
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houſe 3 nor was Adams himſelf ſuffered to go home, it 
being a ſtormy night. Fanny indeed often begged ſhe 
might go home with the parſon; but her ſtay was fo 


ſtrongly inſiſted on, that ſhe at hal, ” Joſeph's advice, 
conſented. 


CH AP. XIV. 


Containing ſever l curiou night adventures, in which Mr 
Adams ell into many hair. breudihb ſcapes, partly owing 
to his goodneſs, and partly to his inadvertency. 


BOUT an hour after they had all ſeparated (it 
being now paſt three in the morning) beau Di- 
dapper, whoſe paſhon for Fanny permitted him not to 
eloſe his eyes, but had employed his imagination in con- 
trivances how to ſatisfy his defires, at laſt hit on a method 
by which he hoped to effect it. He had ordered his ſer- 
vant to bring him word where Fanny lay, and had recei- 
ved his information; he therefore aroſe, put on his 
breeches and nightgown, and ftole ſoftly along the gal- 
lery which led to her apartment; and being come to the 
door, as he imagined it, he opened it with the leaft noiſe 
poſlibie, and entered the chamber. A favour now in- 
vaded his noſtrils which he did not expect in the reom 
of ſo ſweet a young creature, and which might have pro- 
bably had no good effect on a cooler lover. However, 
He groped out the bed with difficulty; for there was not 
2 glimpſe of light, and opening the curtains, he whiſper- 
ed in Joſeph's voice, (for he was an excellent mimic), 
© Fanny, my angel, I am. come to inform thee that I have 
« diſcovered the falfehood of the ſtory we laſt night 
© heard. I am no longer thy brother, but thy lover 
© nor will J be delayed the enjoyment of thee one mo- 
© ment longer. You have ſufficient aſſurances of my 
* conitancy not to doubt my marrying you, and it would. 
© be want of love to deny me the poſſeſſion of thy 
charms. So ſaying, he difencumbered himſelf from 
the little cloaths. he had on, and leaping. into bed 
embraced his angel, as he conceived her, with great rap- 
ture If he was ſurprifed at receiving no anſwer, he was 
no leſs pleafed to find his hug returned with equal ar- 
dour. * remained not long in this ſweet confefon 3 


for 
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for both he and his paramour preſently diſcovered their 


error. Indeed it was no other than the accompliſhed 
Slipſlop whom he had engaged; but though the imme- 


diately knew the perfon whom ſhe had mittaken for Jo- 
ſeph, he was at a loſs to gueſs at the repreſentative of 
Fanny. 'He had ſo little ſeen or taken notice of this gen- 
tlewoman, that light itſelf would have afforded him no 
aſſiſtance in his conjecture. Bean Didapper no ſooner had 
perceived his miſtake, than he attempted to eſcape from 
the bed with much greater haſte than he had made to it; 
but the watchful Slipflop prevented him. For that pru- 
dent woman, being diſappointed of thoſe delicious offer- 
ings which her fancy had promiſed her pleaſure, reſolved 


to make an immediate ſacrifice to her virtue, Indeed 


ſhe wanted an opportunity to heal fome wounds which 
her late conduct had, the feared, given her reputation; 
and as the had a wonderful prefence of mind, the con- 
ceived the perſon of the unfortuuate beau to be luckily 
thrown in her way to reſtore her Lady's opinion of her 
impregnable chaſtity. At that inſtant, therefore, when 
he offered to leap from the bed, ſhe caught faſt hold of 
his ſhirt, and at the fame time roaring out, O thou vil- 
Alain! thou haſt attacked my chaſtity, and, J believe, 
© ruined me in my fleep; I will ſwear a rape againſt thee, 
© 1 will profecute thee with the utmoſt vengeance.“ The 
beau attempted to get looſe, but ſhe held him faſt, and 
when he ſtruggled, ſhe cried out, Murder! murder 


© rape | robbery | rain” At which words Parſon Adams, 


who lay in the next chamber, wakeful, and meditating 
on the pedlar's diſcovery, jumped out of bed, and, with- 
out ſtaying to put a rag of cloathes on, haſtened into the 
apartment from whence the cries proceeded. He made 
directly to the bed in the dark, where laymg hold of the 
beau's ſkin (for Slipflop had torn his fhirt almoſt off) and 
finding his tkin extremely ſoft, and hearing him, in a low 
voice, begging Slipflop to let him go, he no longer doubt 
ed but this was the young woman in danger of raviſhing, 
and immediately falling on the bed, and laying hold on 
Slipſlop's chin, where he found a rough beard, his belief 
was confirmed; he therefore reſcued the beau, who pre- 
ſently made his eſcape, and then turning towards Slipflop, 


received 
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received ſuch a cuff on his chops, that his wrath kind- 
ling inſtantly, he offered to return the favour fo ſtoutly, 
that, had poor Slipſlop received the: fiſt, which in the 
dark paſſed by her, and fell on the pillow, ſhe would moſt 


probably have given up the: ghoſt. Adams, miſſing his 
blow, fell directly on Slipſlop, who cuffed and ſcratched 
as well as ſhe could; nor was he behind hand in her en- 
deavours z but happily the darkneſs of the night befriend- 
ed her. She then cried ſhe was a woman; but A- 
dams anſwered ſh- was rather the devil, and if ſhe was, 
he would grapple with him ; and being again irritated by 


| another ſtroke on his chops, he gave her ſuch a remem- 
brance in the guts, that ſhe began to roar aloud enough 


to be heard all over the houſe. Adams then ſeizing her 
by the hair, (for her double-clout had fallen off in the 


ſcuffle), pinned» her head down to the bolſter, and then 


both called for lights together. The Lady Booby, who 
was as wakeful as any of her gueſts, had been alarmed 
from the beginning; and, being : woman of a bold ſpirit, 
ſhe flipped on a night-gown, petticoat, and flippers, aud 
taking a candle, which always burnt in her chamber, in 
her hand, the walked undauntedly to Slipſlop's room; 


where the entered juſt at the inſtant as Adams had dif- 


covered, by the two mountains which Slipflop carried be- 
fore her, that he was concerned with a female. He 
then concluded her to be a witch, and ſaid, He fancied 


thoſe breaſis gave fuck to a legion of devils. Slpſlop 


ſeeing Lady Booby enter the room, cried, Help! or 


I am ravithed,” with a moſt audibie voice; and Adams 
perceiving the light, turned haſtily, and ſaw the Lady, 


cas ſhe did him) juſt as ſhe came to the foot of the bed; 
nor did her modeity, when ihe found the naked condi- 
tion of Adams, ſuff-r her to approach farther. She then 


began to revile the parſon as the wickedeſt of all men, and 


particularly railed at his impudence in chuſing her houle 


for the ſcene of his debaucheries, and her own woman for 


the object of his beſtial.ty. Poor Adams had before diſ- 


covered the countenance of his bedfellow, and now firſt 


recollecting he was naked, he was no lefs confounded than 
Lady Booby herſclf, and immediately whipt under the 


bed-cloaths, whence the chaſte Sliſlop endeavoured in 
| | | Vail 
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vain to ſhut him out. Then putting forth bis head, on 
which, by way of ornament, he wore a flannel night-cap, 
he proteſted his innocence, and atk-d ten thouſand pardons 
of Mrs Slipſlop for the blows he had {truck her, vowing he 
had miſtaken her for a witch. Lady Booby then caſtin 

her eyes on the ground, obſerved fomething ſparkle with 
great luſtre, which, when {he had taken it up, appeared 
to be a very fine pair'of diamond buttons for the ileeves. 
A little farther ſbe ſaw the ſleeve itſelf of a thirt with la- 
ced ruffles. * Heyday !* fays the, © what is the meaning 
of this '. O Madam,” ſays Slipſlop, I don't know 


what hath happened, I have been fo terrified | Here 


may have been a dozen men in the room.” To whom 
© belongs this laced ſhirt and jewels? ſays the Las 
dy. Undoubtedly,” cries the parſon, to the young 
« gentleman whom 1 miſtook. for a woman upon coming 
© into the room, whence procecded all the ſubſequent miſ- 
takes, for if 1 had ſuſpected him for a man I would have 
« ſeized him, had he been another Hercules, tho' indeed 
© he ſeems rather to reſemble Hylas He then gave an 
account of the reaſon of his riſing from bed, and the reſt, 
till the Lady came into the room; at which, and the fi- 


gures of Shpſlop and her gallant, whoſe heads only were 


viſible at the oppoſite corners of the bed, ſhe could not 
refrain from laughter; nor did Slipſlop perſiſt in accuting 
the parſon of any motions towards a rape Th, Lady 
therefore deſired him to return to his bed as foon as the 
was departed, and then, ordering Slipſlop to rife, and at- 


tend her in her own room, ſhe returned herſelf thither. 
When ſhe was gone, Adams renewed his petitions for 
pardon to Mrs $lipilop, who, with a moſt Chriſtian tem- 


per, not only forgave, but began to more with much 
courteſy towards him, which he taking as a hint io be 
gone, immediately quitted the bed, and made tic beſt of 
his way towards his own; but unjuckily, initead of turge 
ing to the right, he turned to the left, and went to the a- 
partment where Fanny lay, who (as the reader may re- 
member) had not flept a wink the preceding night, and 
who was ſo hagged out with what had happened to her in 
the day, that, notwithſtanding all thoughts of her Joſeph, 
the was fallen into ſo profound a lleep, chat all the roſe 
| | Ir? 
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in the Aaining room had not been able to diſturb her 
Adanis "gropped out the bed, and turning the cloaths 
down Joftly, 'Y cuſtom Mrs Adams had long accuſ- 
tomed him to, crept in, and depoſited his carcaſe on the 
bed. polt, a place big that good Wem had * al- 

pred, im. eee e en 0h; 1 
: cat ar lap-doge e lovely 8 — 
Wh 1 lovers. languiſh, lycs quietly by the ſide of 
The charming maid, and, ignorant of the ſcene. of delight 
"which they "repoſe, meditates the future capture of a 
mouſe or ſurpriſal of a plate of bread and butter, ſa A- 
dams lay by the ſide of Fanny, ignorant of the paradiſe to 
which, he was ſo near; nor could the emanation of ſweets 
which flowed from her breath, overpower the fumes of 
tobacco which played in the parſon” s noſtrils... And now 
ſleep had not overtaken the good man, when Joſeph, 
who had ſecretly appointed. Fanny to come to her at 
the break of day, rapped ſoft y at the chamber. door, 
which, when he had repeated twice, Adams cried, * Come 
in, whoever you are. Joſeph thought he had miſta- 
ken the door, though ſhe had given him the moſt exact 

qirections: however, knowing his friend's voice, he o 

ed it, and ſaw ſome female veſtments lying on a = 
Fanny waking at the ſame inſtant, and firetching out 
her band on Adams's beard, ſhe cried out,—* O Hea- 
© yens! whereamT? « Bleſs me | where am 1 7“ ſaid 
the pirſon. Then Fanny ſcreamed, Adams leaped out of 
bed, and Joſeph ſtood, as NE tragedians call it, like the ſta- 
tue of Surpriſe. © How c me ſhe into my room ?* cries 
Adams. How came you into hers ?? cried Joſeph, in an 
altoniſhment. I know nothing of the matter, anſwer- 
ed Adams, but that the is a veſtal for me. As I am a 
Chriſtian, I know 1 not whether ſhe is a man or woman. 
He is an infidel who doth not believe in witchcraft. 
They as ſurely exiſt now as in the days of Saul. My 
cloaths are bewitched away too, and Fanny's brought. in- 
to their place. For he {till inſiſted he was in his own 
apartment; but Fanny denied it vehemently, and ſaid, his 
attempting to perſuade Joſeph of ſuch a falſehood con- 
vinced her of his wicked deſign. How P faid Joſeph in 
a rage, © hath he offered any rudeneſs to you ?—She an- 
ſwered, ſhe could not accuſe him of any more than vil- 
lainouſly 
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lainouſly ſtealing to bed to her, which ſhe thought rude- 
neſs ſufficient, and what no man would do without a w c- 
ked intention. Joſeph's great opinion of Adams was not 
eaſily to be ſtaggered, and when he heard from Fanny 
that no harm had happened, he grew a little cooler: yet 
{till he was confounded, and as he knew the houſe, and 
that the women's apartments were on this fide Mrs Slip- 
flop's room, and the men's on the other, he was convin- 
ced that he was in Fanny's chamber. Aſſuring Adams 
therefore of this truth, he begged him to give ſome ac- 
count how he came there. Adams then, ſtanding in his 
ſhirt, which did not offend Fanny, as the curtains of the 
bed were drawn, related all that had happened, and when 
he had ended, Joſeph told him, it was plain he had miſ- 
taken, by turning to the right, inſtead of the left. Od- 
© fol cries Adams, that's true, as ſure as fixpence you 
© have hit on the very thing.” He then traverſed the 
room, rubbing his hands, and begged Fanny's pardon, af 
ſuring her he did not know whether ſhe was man or 
woman. That innocent creature firmly believing all he 
ſaid, told him ſhe was no longer angry, and begged 
Joſeph to conduct him to his own apartment, where he 
ſhould ſtay himſelf till the had put her cloaths on. Jo- 
ſeph and Adams accordingly departed, and the latter was 
ſoon convinced of the miitake he had committed, howe- 
ver, whilſt he was drefling himſelf, he often aſſerted he 
believed in the power of witchcraft notwithſtanding, and 
did not ſee how a Chriſtian could deny it. 


The arrival of Gaffer and Gammer Andrews, with anot her 
perſon not much expefted ; and a perfect ſolution of the dif- 
ficulties raiſed by the pediar. RT 


a As ſoon as Fanny was dreſſed, Joſeph returned to her, 
and they had a long converſation together, the 
concluſion of which was, that if they found themfelvesto: 
be really brother and ſiſter, they vowed a perpetual cel 
bacy, and to live together all their days, and indulge a 
Platonic friendſhip for each other. 
os t The 
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The company were all very merry at breakſaſt, and ſo- 


ſeph and Fanny rather more chrarful than the preceding 


night. The Lady Booby produced the diamond button, 
which the beau moſt readily owned, and alledged he 
was very ſubject to walk in his ſleep. Indeed he was far 
from being aſhamed of his amour, and rather endeavour- 


ech tolinſinuate that more than was really true had paſſed 


between him and the fair Slipſlop. | r 
lhhe tea was fearce over, when news came of the ar- 
rival of old Mr Andrews and his wife. They were im- 
mediately introduced, and kindly received by the Lady 
Sos whole heart went now pit-a-pat, as did thoſe of 
Joſeph and Fanny. They felt, perhaps, little leſs anxie- 
ty ur this interval than Oedipus himſelf, whilſt his fate 
vas revealing. 1 | 
Mr Booby firſt opened the cauſe, by informing the 
d gentleman that he lad a child in the company more 
than he knew of; and taking Fanny by the hand, told 
him this was that daughter of his who had been ſtolen 
away by the gypſies in her infancy. Mr Andrews, after 
exprefiing ſome aſtoniſhment, aſſured his honour that he 
had never loſt a daughter by gypſies, nor ever had any 
other children than ſoſeph and Pamela. Theſe words 
were 2 cordial to the two lovers; but had a different 
effect on Lady Booby. She ordered the pedlar to be 
calted, who recounted his ſtory as he had done before. At 
the end of which old Mrs Andrews running to Fanny, 
embraced her, crying out, She is, ſhe is my child! 
The company were all amazed at this diſagreement be- 
tween the man and his wife ; and the blood had now 
forſaken the checks of the lovers, when the old woman 
turning to her huſband, who was more furpriſed than 
all the reſt, and having a little recovered her own ſpi- 
rit, delivered herſelf as follows: You may remember, 


my dear, when you went a ſerjeant to Gibraltar, you left 


me big with child; you ſtaid abroad, you know, upwards 
of three years. In your abſence I was brought to bed, 
© I verily believe of this daughter, whom I am ſure I 
© have reaſon to remember, for I. ſuckled her at this 
very breaſt till the day ſhe was ſtolen from me. One 
* afternoon, when the child was avout a year, or a . 
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„and a half old, or thereabouts, two gypſy women 
© came to the door and offered to tell my fortune. 'One 
« of them had a child in her lap; I ſhewed them my 
hand; aud defired to know if you ever was to come 
© home again, which, I remember as well as if it was but 

© yeſterday, they faithfully promiſed me you ſhaywd.' I 
© left the girl in the cradle, and went to draw them 2 
cup of liquor, the beſt 1 had; when I returned with the 

pot (I am ſure I was not abſent” longer than whilſt I 
© am telling to you) the women were gone. I was afraid 
* they had ſtolen ſomething, and looked and looked, but 
to no purpoſe, and Heaven knows I had very. little 
for them to ſteal. At laſt hearing the child cry in the 
© cradle, I went to take it up but O the 'Þving | 
how was I ſurpriſed to find, iaſteac of my own girl 
that T had put in the cradle, who was as fine a fat thriving 
child as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day, a poer ſick- 
ly boy, that did not ſeem to have an hour to kve. 1 
ran out, pulling my hair off, and crying like any mad 
after the women, but never could hear à word of them 
* from that day to this. When I came back, the poor 
infant (which is our Joſeph there, as ſtout as he now 
« ſtands) lifted up his eyes upon me ſo piteouſly, that, to 
* be ſure, notwithſtanding my paſſion, L:could not find in 
my heart to do it any miſchief. A neighbour of mine 


happening to come in at the ſame time, and hearing 


the caſe, adviſed me to take care of this poor child, 
and God would perhaps one day reſtore me my own, 
upon which I took the child up, and ſuckled it to be 
ſure, all the world as if it had been born of my own 
natural body. And as true as I am alive, in a little 
time loved the boy all to nothing as if it had been my 
own girl. Well, as I was ſaying, times growing very 
hard, I baving two children, and nothing but my OWN 
work, which was little enough, God knows, to maintain 
3 them; was obliged to aſk relief of the pariſh; but in- 
© ſtead of giving me, they removed me by juſtices war- 
* rants, fifteen miles, to the place where I now live, 
© where 1 had not been long ſettled before you came 


A © 9A a „ 


* 


home. Joſeph (for that was the name I gave him my 
* elf. the Lord knows whether he was baptized or 
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nd, er by what name), Joſeph I ſay, ſeemed to be about 
© five years old when you returned; for I believe he is 
two or three years older than our daughter here; (for 


Jam thorqughly convinced ſhe is the ſame) and when 


vou ſaw him you faid he was a chopping boy, without 


8 ever minding his age; and fo I ſeeing you did not ſuſpect 


© any thing of the matter, thought I might &'en as well 
* op it to myſelf, for fear you ſhould not love him as 
well as I did. And all this is yeritably true, and I will 
date my bath of it before any juſtice in the kingdom. 

= E e who had been ſummoned by the order of 
Lady zooby, liftened with the utmoſt attention to Gam- 
mer Andrews's Kory, and when ſhe had finiſhed, afked 
Her, if the ſappoſititious child had no mark on its breaſt ? 
To which ſhe anſwered, © Yes, he had as fine a ſtraw- 


'© berry as ever grew in à garden.” This Joſcph acknow- 


Jedged, and unbuttoning his coat, at the interceſſion of 
the company, ſhewed to them. Well, ſays Gaffer An- 


drews, who was a comical fly old fellow, and very likely 
deſired to have no more children than he could keep, 
you have proved, I think, very plainly, that this boy 
'4-doth not belong to us; but how are you certain that the 


* girl is ours? The parſon then brought the pedlar for. 
ward, and defired him to repeat the ſtory which he had 
comrhunicated to him the preceding day at the alehouſe ; 


-which he complied with, and related what the reader, 
as well as Mr Adams, had ſeen before. He then con- 
"firmed, from his wife's report, all the circumſtances of 
"the exchange, and of the ſtrawberry on Joſeph's breaſt. 
At the repetition'of the word Strawberry, Adams, who 
Had feen it without any emotion, ſtarted, and cry d, 
"© Bleſs me ſomething comes into my head. But before 


he Had time to bring any thing out, a ſervant called him 


Kill 


forth. When he Vas gone, the pedlar aſſured Joſeph, 


tlaae his parents were perſons of much greater circum- 


ſtances than thoſe he had hitherto miſtaken for ſuch ; 
for that he had been fiolen from à gentleman's 
' houſe, by thoſe whom they call 'gypfies; and had been 
kept by them during a whole year, when looking on him 
"din a dying condition, they had exchanged him for the 
other healthier child, in the manner before related. He 


N ſaid 
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faid as to the name of his father, his wife had either ne- 
ver knowu or forgot it; but that ſhe had acquainted 
him he, lived; about forty miles from the place where 
the exchange had been. made, and which Way, promi 
ſing to ſpare no pains in endeavouring : with. him40, diſco 
ver the place. 

But Fortune, which ſeldom doth good or ill, or makes 
men happy or miſerable by halves, — *. to ſpare him 
this labour. The reader may pleaſe to recollect, 
that Mr Wilſon had intended a journey ta the ſt, in 

which he was to. paſs through Mr Adams's parif] and 
had promiſed to call on him. He was now arriv {.the 
Lady Booby's gates for the purpoſe, being dir thi- 
ther from the parſon's houſe, and had ſent in the ſervant 
whom we have above ſeen call Mr Adams forth. This 
had no ſooner mentioned the diſcovery of a ſtolen child, 
and had uttered the word ſtrawberry, than Mr Wilſon, 
with wildneſs in his looks, and the utmoſt eagerneſs in 
his words, begged to be ſhewed into the room, where he 
entered without the leaſt regard to any of the company 
but Joſeph, and embracing him with a complexion all 
pale and trembling, deſired to ſee the mark on his breaſt: 
— the parſon followed him, capering, rubbing his 
hands, and crying out, Hic ef# quem queris ; inventus eff, 
We Joſeph complied with the requeſt of Mr Wilſon, 
who no ſooner ſaw the mark, than abandoning himſelf 
to the moſt extravagant rapture of paſſion, he emby 2ced 
Joſeph with inexpreſſible ecſtaſy, and cried out In tears 
of joy, I have diſcovered my ſan, I have him again in 
my arms! Joſeph was not ſufficiently apprized yet to 
taſte the ſame delight with his father, (for ſo in realty 
he was); however, he returned ſome warmth: to his 
_ embraces ; hut he no ſooner perceived, from. his Ather S 
account, the agreement of every circumſtance, of perſon, 
time, and place, than he threw himſelf at his feet, and 
embracing his knees, with tears begged his ble ffn 85 
which was given with much affection, and recziv«c Wen 
ſuch reſpect, mixed with ſuch tenderneſs. on. >7; : -#1.- 57 
That it affected all preſent : but DO. 7 ir KPA, FE dr 
Booby, ve belt ale room: in . agony, Which wes but 
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too much perceived, and not very charitably ee 
for by (ove of the. cee. Deer 


e . CHAP. XVI. 


fn the . In which this true hifery is. l 1% 
happy cencluſun. 


ANN v was very little behind her Joſeph; in the 

duty ſhe expreſſed towards her parents, and the 
Joy the evidenced in diſcovering them. Gammer An- 
drews kifled her, and faid, She was heartily glad to ſee 
her: but, for her part, ſhe could never love any one bet- 
ter than Joſeph. Gaffer Andrews teſtified no remarkable 
emotion; he bleſſed and kiſſed her, but complained bit- 
terly that he wanted his pipe, not en d a whiff 
that morning. | 

Mr Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt's fondneſs, 
imputed her abrupt departure to her pride, and difdain 
of the family into which he was married ; he was there- 
fore defirons to be gone with the utmoſt celerity : and 
now, having congratulated Mr Wilfon and Joſeph on the 
diſcovery, he ſaluted Fanny, called her ſiſter, and intro- 
duced her as fuch to Pamela, who behaved with great 
decency on the occaiion. 

Hie now ſent a meſſage to his n who pecans that 

ſhe wiſhed them à good journey, but was too diſordered 
to ſee any company: he therefore prepared to ſet out, 
having invited Mr Wilſon to his houle 3 and Pamela and 
Joſeph, ſo inſiſted on his complying, that he at laſt con- 
{entedi having firſt obtained a meſſenger from Mr Booby, 
to acquaint his wife with the news; which, as he knew 
it would render her completely happy, he could not 
prevail on himſelf to delay 2 moment in acquainting her 
with. 

The company were a in chis manner. The 
two old people, with their two daughters, rode in the 
coach; the Squire, Mr Wilſon, Joſeph, Parſon e, 
and the pedlar proceeded on horſeback. 

In their way Joſeph informed his father of his tent 
ed match with Fanny; to which, though he exprefſed 
fome reluctance at firſt, on the eagerneſs of his ſon's in- 

15 ſtances 
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ſtances he conſented, faying, If the was fo good a creature 
as ſhe- appeared, and he deſcribed her, he thought the 
diſadvantages of birth and fortune might be compenſated. 
He however inſiſted on the match being deferred till he 
had ſeen his mother; in which Joſeph perceiving him 
poſitive, with great duty obeyed him, to the great delight 
of Parſon Adams, who by theſe means ſaw an opportuni- 
ty of fulfilling the church forms, and marrying his pa- 
riſhioners without a licence. 

- Mr Adams greatly exulting on this occaſion, | (for ach 
ceremonies were matters of no ſmall moment with him), 
accidentally gave ſpurs to his horſe, which the generous 
beaſt diſdaining, for he was of high mettle, and had been 
ufed to more expert riders than the gentleman who at 
preſent beſtrode him, for whoſe horſemanſhip he had per- 
haps ſome contempt, immediately ran away full ſpeed, and 
played ſo many antic tricks, that he tumbled the parſon 
from his back; which Joſeph perceiviag, came to his re- 
lief. This acident afforded infinite merriment to the 
ſervants, and no leſs frightened poor Fanny, who beheld 
him as he pafled by the coach ; but the mirth of the one 
and terror of the other were: ſoon determined, when the 
parſon declared he had received no damage. 

The horfe having freed himſelf from his unworthy 
rider as he probably thought him, proceeded to make the 
beſt of his way; but was ſtopped by a gentleman and his 
ſervants, who were travelling the oppoſite way, and were 


now at a little diſtance from the coach. They ſoon met; 


and as one of the ſervants delivered Adams his horſe, his 
maſter hailed him, and Adams looking up, preſently recol- 
lected he was the juſtice of peace before whom he and Fanny 


had made their appearance. The parſon preſently faluted 


him very kindly; and the Juſtics informed him, that he had 
found the fellow who attempted to ſwear againſt him 
and the young woman the very next day, and had com- 
mitted him to Saliſbury goal, where he was charged with 
many robberies. | 


Many compliments having paſſed ind the parſon 


and the Juſtice, the latter proceeded on his journey, and 


the former having with ſome diſdain refuſed Joſeph's of- 


fer of changing horſes, and declaring he was as able a 
horſeman as any in the kingdom, remounted his beait; 
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and now the company again proceeded, and kafpity ar. 
rived at their journeys end, Mc Adams, by goad-lock, 


rather than by good riding, eſcaping a ſecond fall. 


+ The company arriving at Mr Booby's houſe, were all 


| —— by him in the moſt courtegils, and entertained in 
the moſt ſpiendid manner; after the cuſtamof did Engliſh 
| hoſpitality, which is ftill preſerved. in fome very few-faini- 


les in the remote parts of England. Ihey all paſſed that 


day with the utmoſt fatisfaftion ; it being Cee uf im- 


pofnible to find any ſet of people more ſolidly and ſincere- 
I happy. Joſeph and Fanny found means to be alone 
upwards of two hours, which were the thorteſt, but the 
fweetelt. imaginable. | 

In the morning, Mr Wilſon propbſed to his ſon to 


make 2' viſit with him to his mother; which, notwith- 


his dutiful inclinations, and a longing defire he 
had to ſee ber, a little concerned him, as he muſt be o- 
bliged to leave his Fanny: but the gaodneſs of Mr Booby 
A for he propoſed to ſend his own coach in 


fix for Mrs Lon whoa: Pamela ſo very earneſtly invited, 
that Mr Wilſon at 8 with the intreaties of 
Mr Booby and Joſeph, and the coach to go empty 
for his wife, 


On Saturday night hs each returned with Mrs Wil- 


| fon, who added one more to this happy aſſembly. The 
| reader may imagine much better and quicker too than I 


ran deferibe, the many embraces and tears. of joy which 
Hewteded: her arrival. It is ſufficient to ſay, ſhe was 

i pen with to follow her buſband's example, in 
to the match. ä 
On day Mr Adams performed the ſervice ut the 
Squire pariih church, the curate of which very kindly 
exchanged duty, and rode twenty miles to the Lady 


|  Booby's pariſh: fo to do; being particularly charged not 
t omlit publiſhing the 'banns, * the third and laſt 


tine. 
At length the happy day arrived, which was to put Jo- 


ſeph in che poſſeſſion of all his wiſhes- He aroſe, and 


Areſſed himſelf in a neat, but plain fuit of Mr Booby's, 
which exactly fitted him ; for he refuſed. all finery ; as 
did * — who could be Py on by Pamela 


to 


— . 
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to attire herſelf in nothing richer than a white dimity 


night-gown. Her ſhift, indeed, which Panicla preſented 
her, was of the fineſt kind, and had an edging of Jace 
round the boſom 5 the likewiſe equipped her with a pair 
of fine white thread ſtockiuigs, which were all ſhe would 
accept; for the wore one of her own thort round-eared caps, 
and over it a little ſtraw hat, lined with cherry-coloured 
filk, and tied with a cherry-coloured ribbon. In this dreſs 
ſne came forth from her chamber, bluſhing and breath. 
ing ſweets; and was by Joſeph,; whole eyes ſparkled fire, 
led to church, the whole family attending. where Mr 


Adams performed the ceremony; at which nothing was 


{o remarkable, as the extraordinary and unaffected mo- 
deſty of Fanny, unleſs the true Chriſtian piety of Adams, 
who publicly rebuked Mr Booby and Pamela for iangh- 
ing in ſo ſacred a place, and on ſo ſolenm an occaſion. 
Our parſon would hate done no leſs to the higheſt prince 
on earth: for, though he paid all ſubmiſſion and defer- 
ence to his ſuperiors in other matters, where the leaſt 
ſpice of religion intervened, he immediately loſt all re- 


ſpect of perſons. It was his maxim, that he was a ſervant 


of the Higheſt, and couid not, without depariing from 
his duty, give vp the leaft article of his honour, or of his 
cauſe, to the greateſt earthly potentate. Indced he always 
aſſerted, that Mr Adams at church, with his turpiice on, 


and Mr Adams without that ornament; in any other 


place, were two very different perſons. 

When che church rites were over, Joſe na led his 
blooming bride back to Mr Booby's (For the diftaucg was 
fo very little, that they did not think proper to uſe a 
coach); the whole company attended then ue]. on 
foot; and now a mo't magnificent entertainnient was 


provided, at which Parſon Adzins Temonttrated an appe- 


tite ſurpriſing as well as ſurpaſſing every one preſent. In- 
deed, the oniy perſons who betrayed any deficlenc on 
this occaſion, were thoſe on whole account the eaſt was 
provided. They pampercd. their imagination, with the 
much more exquiſite repaſt which the approach of night 


promiſed them; the thoughts of which filled both their 
mind, though with different ſenſations ; the one all de- 
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1 while the other had her wiſhes tempered with 
Cars. | 

At length, after a day paſſed with the utmoſt merri- 
ment, corrected by the ſtricteſt decency, in which, how- 
ever, Parſon Adams being well- filled with ale and pud- 
ding, had given a looſe to more facetiouſneſs than was u- 
ſual to him; the happy, the bleſſed moment arrived, 

when Fanny retired with her mother, her mather-in-law, 
and her ſiſter. She was ſoon undreſt ; for the had no 
jewels to depoſite in their caſkets, nor fine laces to fold 
with the niceſt exactneſs. Undreſſing to her was proper- 
ly diſcovering, not putting off ornaments; for as all her 
charms were the gifts of Nature, ſhe could diveſt herſelf 
of none. How, reader, ſhall I give thee an adequate idea 
of this lovely young creature ? the bloom of roſes and lilies 
might a little "illuſtrate her complexion, or their ſmell 
her ſweetneſs : but to comprehend her entirely, conceive 
youth, health, bloom, neatneſs, and innocence, in her 
bridal-bed; conceive all theſe in their utmoſt perfection, 
and you may place the — Fanny's picture before 
your eyes. 

Joſeph no ſooner heard ſhe was in bed, than he fled 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs to her. A minute carried him 
into her arms, where we ſhall leave this happy couple to 
enjoy the private rewards of their conſtancy ; rewards 
ſo great and ſweet, that I apprehend Joſeph neither en- 
vied the nobleſt duke, nor Fanny the fineſt ducheſs that 
night. 

The third day, Mr Wilſon and his wife, with their ſon 
and daughter, returned home; where they now live together 
in a ſtate of bliſs ſcarce equalled. Mr Booby hath, with 
unprecedented generoſity given Fanny a fortune of two 
thouſand pounds, which Joſeph hath laid out in a little 
eſtate in the ſame pariſh with his father, which he now 
© occupies (his father having ſtocked it for him ;) and Fan- 
ny preſides with moſt excellent management in his dairy ; 
where, however, the is not at preſent very able to buſtle 

much, being, as Mr Wilſon informs me in his letter, ex- 
tremely big with her firſt child. 

Mr Booby hath preſented Mr Adams with a living of 
one hundred and thirty pounds a- year. He at firſt 11 | 
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ſed it, reſolving not to quit his pariſhioners, with whom 
he had lived fo long: but, on recollecting he might keep 

a curate at this living, he hath been lately inducted in- 
to it. 

The pedlar, beſides ſeveral handſome preſents both 
from Mr Wilſon and Mr Booby, is, by the latter's inte- 
reſt, made an exciſeman ; a truſt which he diſcharges 
with ſuch juſtice, that he is greatly beloved in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

As for the Lady Booby, ſhe returned to I wi in a 
few days, where a young captain of dragoons, together 
with eternal Foe at "_ ſoon obliterated the memo- 
ry. of Joſeph 

Joſeph remains bleſſed with his Fanny, whom he doats 
on with the utmoſt tenderneſs, which is all returned on 
her fide. The happineſs of this couple is a perpetual 
fountain of pleaſure to their fond parents; and what is 
particularly remarkable, he declares he will imitate them 
in their retirement; nor will be prevailed on by any 
bookſellers, or their authors, to make his appearance in 
high- life, 


THE END, 


